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This Issue in Brief 


Only persons who have followed certain apenas occupations are 
admitted to 25 old people’s homes covered by the bureau’s recent study 
of homes for the aged. ‘Thus, 1 home admits only retired music 
teachers; 1, professional people; 1, business or professional men; 
9, ministers, missionaries, etc.; 2, actors; 1 each, printers and printing 
pressmen; 2, seamen; 2, firemen; 1, railway conductors; 1, locomotive 
engineers and firemen; 1, carpenters; 1, wooden-ship builders; and 1, 
mechanics. One home is supported by the State in which it is 
located, 7 homes are supported by religious denominations, 5 by trade- 
unions, 2 by other organizations, and 10 by private groups. These 
homes have accommodations for some 2,900 persons (p. 1). 


While considerable progress in social legislation has been made in 
certain of the Central American countries, the limited industrial devel- 
opment in these countries has been responsible for the comparatively 
small volume of such legislation. Economic activity has been mainly 
along agricultural lines. The various measures of labor legislation 


in Cuba, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica are 
described on page 7. 


Desire for reorganization of the women’s garment industry and 
abolition of the sweatshop was the underlying cause of the recent 
strike in that industry in New York City. During recent years the 
industry has become demoralized, the sweatshop has reappeared, 
and proper working conditions have been difficult if not impossible 
to enforce generally. The strike was of short duration and both 
sides made concessions, but the agreement finally signed contained 
several provisions that represent considerable advancement. Since 
the signing of the agreement both the employers’ associations and the 
union have increased in membership. The condition of the industry 
and the terms of the agreement are described on page 21. 


An industrial hazard, increasing in importance with the increased use 
of mechanical refrigeration for domestic purposes, is that of methyl chlo- 
de poisoning. Since August, 1928, 29 cases of such poisoning (with 
10 deaths) have been reported from Chicago alone. One of the chief 
dangers in connection with the gas is that it lacks a marked odor or 
iN properties which would attract attention to its presence 
p. 62). 

Both average hourly rates and average half-monthly earnings decreased 
in the major occupations from 1926 to 1929 in the bituminous-coal in- 
dustry, as shown by a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering 535 mines with a working force of 152,211 (p. 130). 


Mexican laborers perform a large part of the work of thinning and 
weeding in the cultivation of the beet-sugar crop in northeastern Colorado. 
Tia labosere are recruited by trainloads and shipped into the beet 
region, usually in family groups. The presence of these necessary 
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but generally transient workers has created certain conditions aid 
problems which are discussed on page 37. 


Special training tends to increase the length of the working life of the 
employee. A few firms are training their older employees for lighter 
jobs in order to allow them to continue work as long as possible. | n 
other firms, although no special training is given, the older employevs 
are practically never discharged but are either pensioned or found 
suitable work, according to a survey reviewed on page 47. 


The problem of training the children of migratory families is an in- 
creasingly widespread and difficult one. ‘Thousands of families with no 
other property but an automobile are drifting from place to place. 
The Bad | and physical effects on the children are deplorable. The 
health conditions of the camps where they live are often wretched. 
They are nomads, “practically trained in instability,” receiving no in- 
dustrial training and very little schooling. The steps taken in Cali- 
fornia to provide some sort of education for this class of children are 
described on page 57. 


Increased earnings per hour and per full-time week are shown 1 
a study recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 37 blast 
furnaces and 11 Bessemer converters. In the blast furnaces average 
earnings per hour increased from 51.7 cents in 1926 to 52.8 cents in 
1929, while in the same period full-time weekly earnings increased froin 
$30.92 to $32.05. In the Bessemer converters hourly earnings in- 
creased from 64.1 tc 64.3 cents and full-time weekly earnings from 
$33.72 to $34.53 (p. 139). 


Compensation awards for occupational diseases are allowed in onl 
14 of the 48 States and Territories which have workmen’s compensu- 
tion laws. In some cases the law provides for general coverage of 
occupational diseases; in others only specified diseases are com- 

ensated for. The provisions of the various laws allowing awards 
or occupational diseases, together with certain statistical data 
regarding the incidence of such diseases, are given in an article on 
page 70. ’ 

South Africa has a ‘‘ poor white” problem which it is endeavoring to 
solve. In order to assist the landless unemployed persons in back- 
ward and isolated districts, who have often been spoken of as hope- 
less, the Government of South Africa has undertaken a land settle- 
ment scheme. The applicants with their families spend a certain 
period of training in intensive agricultural methods, after which they 
are advanced, as they show aptitude, to farming under supervision, 
and then to independent farming. An original feature of the work 
was the establishment of three cooperative farming communities, in 
which the trainees clear the ground, prepare it for cultivation, put 
up the buildings, and otherwise do the whole work of developmen'. 
An account is given of progress at one of these, Zanddrift. Se: 
page 194, 


A recent study by the bureau covers’ 20 important time-work trades ‘: 
67 leading cities, showing the hourly wage rates and the hours p:' 
week established by agreement. Preliminary figures are given ©: 


page 144. 
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Old People’s Homes for Certain Occupational Groups ! 


gh GAIN admittance to some of the homes for the aged the appli- 
cant must have been a member of a certain occupational group. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has data for 25 such homes. 

One of these is open only te persons who have worked in the con- 
struction of wooden ships; as the wooden ship is becoming a thing of 
the past, the number of persons eligible for admission to this home is 
small. Two are homes to which only volunteer firemen are eligible, 
in one case after 5, and in the other after 7 years’ service. Service 
on merchant ships sailing under the American flag is required of 
applicants to the two seamen’s homes; in one case 5 years’ service is 
necessary. Another home admits only those who have earned their 
living by work in art, music, education, or any of the various profes- 
sions, while another requires that applicants must have occupied a 
position of some responsibility in business or professional life. One 
accepts only persons who have taught music in the United States for 
at least 25 years. Two others admit only actors on the speaking 


stage. 

Of the 9 ministers’ homes, 2 are of the Baptist denomination, 2 
Presbyterian, and 2 Methodist, while 1 each 1s Christian, Christian 
Scientist, and United Brethren. Three of these accept also the widows 
of ministers and four also the wives, while in two cases missionaries 
also are included and in one case deaconesses as well. The Christian 
Science home accepts any person who has spent 10 years in the 
active service of the church. One home accepts only retired Presby- 
terian ministers who do not use tobacco in any form. 

One home is operated solely for the benefit of ‘‘aged, infirm, and 
deserving American mechanics,’ who have worked as mechanics for 
10 years. The remaining homes—for carpenters, persons in train 
service, printers, and printing pressmen—accept only members of 


the supporting labor organizations, who have belonged to the union 
for a specified time. 





1 This is one of a series of articles dealing with the care of the aged in the United States. Previous articles 
appearing in the Labor Review dealt with homes of fraternal and religious organizations (March, 1929, pp. 
1 and 12); homes of nationality and private groups (April, 1929, pp. 1 and 7); church pension and relief 
plans for ministers (May, 1929, p. 92); administration and condition of old people’s homes (July, 1929, 
Pp. te and homes for aged colored persons (August, 1929, p. 10). The data will appear later in detai) in 
B No, 489 of this bureau. 
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These homes have accommodations for some 2,900 persons. They 


are located in the following States: 


Music teachers: Pennsylvania. 
Professional people: New York. 


Business or professional people: New Jersey. 
Ministers, missionaries, etc. : California (2 homes), Indiana, Michigan 
(2 homes), New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania (2 homes). 


Actors: New York, Pennsylvania. 
Printing-trades workers: 


Seamen: Massachusetts, New York. 


Firemen: New Jersey, New York. 


Railroad employees: Georgia, Illinois. 


Carpenters: Florida. 


Ship construction (wooden): New York. 


Mechanics: Pennsylvania. 


olorado, Tennessee. 


Table 1, below, shows the capacity and average number of inmates 
and the annual cost of operation of these institutions: 


TABLE 1.—CAPACITY, AVERAGE NUMBER IN RESIDENCE, AND ANNUAL OOST OF 


OPERATION OF HOMES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
































Inmates 
Number 
, of homes Annual 
Occupational group cost of 
report- Average | operation 
ing Capacity | number in P 
residence 
| 

rn NN or no gS ee acca ngihenademeas 1 55 55 (1) 
5 8 ee Fe es 1 50 | 50 $22, 730 
Business or professional people___............-.__-------- 1 80 21 (1) 
Ministers, missionaries, etc__.._...................-...--- 9 3 266 2 206 2 180, 941 
PPR SAE Sr GN. A S HR So 2 45 37 3 50, 000 
eS so es es en 5 Saeed ace a« mod 2 520 3 263 3 296, 251 
SET Lae ete ey eee ee ON ry NED 2 912 870 3 14, 788 
SR RE AE ES GES, EEE i RAS 2 250 157 79, 736 
PeeeenNNeeS: - 5. ee a a kk 2 210 114 3 64, 197 
Cc i a ed 1 400 (’) (?) 
ER as de iia Eee lap Am apenas BRD 1 50 16 (’) 
Mechanics --_..........- oR REP e gece ate ees. Gee Peres” 1 70 70 33, 483 

MOMS 6 Li tire ilo SUNG Jue 25 4 2, 908 5 1, 859 | 6 742, 126 

1 No data. 28 homes. 31 home. 4 24 homes. 5 22 homes. 6 16 homes. 





Table 2 shows the same data, classified according to the type of 


sponsoring organization: 


TABLE 2.—CAPACITY, AVERAGE NUMBER IN RESIDENCE, AND ANNUAL COST OF 
OPERATION, BY TYPE OF SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 





























Inmates 
Number 
‘ of Annual 
Sponsoring organization homes Average cost of 
= Capacity — operation 
residence 
Giant mer oi is a a 1 100 55 $23, 000 
ESE INR AE OES FER OME 5 7 236 177 155, 941 
A ARC Si age RR ie ORR APES Galea ay et 5 1, 130 1377 2 360, 44s 
SSS ELLER GRRL POOL EN TAT, ee EE 2 200 118 3 56, 736 
ah ln aidiutiiy aetenaainasnabentinentees 10 41, 242 41,132 5 146, 001 
aN oe es a PP Oe secs ie 25 6 2, 908 7 1, 859 § 742, 126 
iZzhomes. ?2homes. ‘lhome. ‘9homes. ‘5homes. ‘24homes. ’22homes, ‘416 homes. 
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Entrance Requirements 


IN ADDITION to having served in a specified occupation the appli- 
cants must also fulfill certain other requirements. 

Age.—Four homes require that the applicant shall have reached 
60 years of age, one home 62 years, five homes 65 years, one home 
70 years, and one home 75 years. One home requires that applicants 
must have retired from work and another that they be “‘aged.’’ The 
en homes have no fixed minimum age of admission. 

Fee.—Only eight homes charge an admission fee, this being set at 
$100 in three cases, at $400 in one case, at $500 in one case, at $600 
to $1,000 (according to age) in one case, at $1,000 in one case, and 
at $1,800 in one case. Six also require that the incoming resident 
turn over to the home any property he may have. 

Sex.—Six homes admit men only, one home takes women only, 
two homes take both sexes, and the remainder accept not Pe = 
individuals of both sexes but married couples as well. 


Location and Home Plant 


Actors’ homes.—Both of the homes for actors are endowed homes. 
The Percy Williams Home, at East Islip, Long Island, was endowed 
by Perey Williams. His will left his home and (eventually) his entire 
estate to be used for the care of aged members of the dramatic pro- 
fession. Under the will, however, Kis widow was given a life tenancy 
of “‘Pineacres,’”’ where the home now is. During her lifetime, there- 
fore, the old actors had to be cared for elsewhere. Up to 1926 worthy 
and needy actors were supported at a private sanitarium at Bernards- 
ville, N. J. In 1926 a temporary home was opened at Englewood, 
N.J., but as “‘ Pineacres”’ became available the inmates were removed 
to East Islip in March, 1928. 

The estate comprises some 48 or 49 acres, with much water front. 
There are many buildings on the grounds. 

The present capacity of the home is 27. 

There is no admission fee, but the applicant for admission must 
have reached 60 years of age. Both sexes and married couples are 
admitted. No services of any kind are required of the guests. 

Everything necessary for the comfort of the residents is provided 
by the home. Clothing is furnished as required, as is also medical 
and hospital care, dental work, etc. Each resident also receives a 
small allowance every Saturday. 

Recreation is supplied through a library and smoking room, swim- 
ming pool, motion pictures, pool and billiard tables, bowling alleys, 
shuffleboard, cards, chess, checkers, etc. The home has also a dance 
hall. The guests are given a yachting trip once a week on the bay. 

The home is directed by a board consisting of, six representatives 
each of the Lambs Club and the Actors’ Fund of America. 

The other actors’ home was founded by Edwin Forrest. At first 
the home occupied an old house on a large tract of ground in north- 
east Philadelphia. This was later sold and the present site purchased. 
The new home overlooks Fairmount Park and at the rear its grounds 
adjoin those of a country club. " 

o fee is required for entrance into this home, but the applicant 
must have reached 60 years of age and must have been an actor on 
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the dramatic stage. Individuals of both sexes are admitted. Greaj 
care is, however, exercised in the admission of guests, the direct«:s 
being guided in this by certain rules laid down in the will of tlic 
founder. 

This home was one of the homes to which a personal visit was mace 
by an agent of the bureau, and it proved to be one of the most ¢o);:- 
plete and beautiful homes seen, with everything of the finest quality. 

The home is small, as homes go, its capacity Suing only 18 persons. 
At the time of the agent’s visit only 14 retired actors and actresses 
were in residence. 

One enters a hall of moderate size running across the front of thie 
building and having a vaulted ceiling. Here are a bust of Edwin 
Forrest and several life-size statues, bookcases filled with bound 
plays (Forrest left both his picture gallery and library to the home), 
3 | low wicker chairs attractivel ethiolstered: This hall leads at 
the right to a side hall off which are the suite of the matron (or 
“hostess,” as she is called in this home), and a small sun porch and 
smoking room overlooking the neighboring golf course. 

Back of the hall is the “great room,” a large living room with 
elaborately carved mahogany furniture, grand piano, more book- 
cases, and fresh flowers. The walls are lined with paintings from 
Forrest’s gallery. 

At the Teft of this is the dining room, its small round tables ex- 
quustely laid with snowy linen, silver, and cut glass. One side of 
this room rounds out and is all windows. Back of this is the dining 
room for the servants, with tables and chairs finished in apple green. 

The bedrooms for the guests are on the second floor, one wing 
being reserved for women and one for men. Each resident has a 
private room. Each room is named after a famous actor or actress, 
and all are most tastefully and attractively furnished. The side 
wing is reserved for infirmary uses and contains two bedrooms, 
bathroom, and nurse’s room. The servants’ quarters are on tlic 
third floor. _ 

No services are required of the guests. They come and go as they 
please. They are not restricted as to hours, nor are they required to 
inform the hostess where they are going when they leave the house. 

The home maintains a motor car for their use. All the guests, 
having been actors themselves, have free entrée to all the legitimate 
theaters in the city and may attend performances whenever they 
please. They send for the car, are driven to the theater, and are 
called for after the performance. 

A small monthly allowance is paid to each guest, and everything 
is done to obviate any feeling of charity. “It is the earnest wish «/ 
the managers that the actors and actresses who enjoy the fruits «! 
Forrest’s benevolence shall not regard themselves as inmates of « 
home, but rather as friends of their noble benefactor.” Everythi. 
porible is done for their comfort and all is the best that money cul 


uy. 

Busines and professional people.-—Both of these homes are private: 
endowed. 

The Seabury Memorial Home, at Mount Vernon, N. Y., admi's 
only women who have “labored in art, music, education, or any «| 
the various professions.” Its latest report shows for 38 of the °' 
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inmates the occupation followed before entering the home. Of these, 
19 had been teachers, 5 had been graduate nurses, 3 music teachers, 
2 vocalists, and 1 each was listed as having been a librarian, musician, 
violinist, librarian and editor, botanist, actress, and nurse, and one 
each had followed drama and literature as her vocation. 

The Ward Homestead admits only men who have attained some 
standing in business or professional lines. This home was also visited. 

It is run on a most lavish scale, can accommodate 80 persons, and 
consists of a series of wings built at various angles. The architecture 
is artistic and attractive in the extreme.? The grounds occupy some 
80 acres in the residential town of Maplewood, N. J. 

It is impossible to describe this home adequately in a brief account. 
One wing contains the offices, a small reception room, a two-story 
‘lounge’ magnificently furnished, game rooms, and sunroom. From 
this wing a flagged walk runs along a terrace to an octagonal summer 
house from which, on a clear day, one can see to New York City in 
one direction and to Staten Island in another. The dining hall 
occupies another wing, while the sleeping quarters surround a large 
inner grassy court. All these wings are joined by a large sitting room. 

There are several entrances to the home, and a sun room at the end 
of nearly every corridor. Drinking water is piped to all the halls. 

The home also contains a physician’s office, rooms for general exam- 
inations, eye and ear affections, éetc., and a number of bedrooms 
reserved for the use.of the sick, a diet kitchen, etc. 

The bedrooms are furnished in three general color schemes for 
carpet, bedspread, window hangings, and upholstery—tan, old rose, 
and delft blue—the guest being given his choice of these. Each 
bedroom contains a four-poster a. a big arm chair and a smaller 
wing chair upholstered in tapestry, a desk chair, a writing desk, and 
a chiffonier. Each room also has an open fireplace with a clock of 
good make on the mantel, a wall bookcase, and a wall telephone. At 
the head of each bed is a cord with a push button to summon an 
orderly if attention is needed during the night. The room is provided 
with a floor lamp, a cluster of lights in the center of the ceiling, and 
wall lights at each side of the chiffonier. The carpets are deep and 
soft. The closets have a built-in chest of drawers at one end, above 
which is a tier of shelves. In a small room opening off each bedroom 
is a private toilet, bowl with running water, and medicine cabinet. 

Firemen.—The New Jersey Firemen’s Home at Boonton is spon- 
sored by the New Jersey State Firemen’s Association, but is supported 
by the State. It admits only indigent men who have served as 
firemen for seven years. There is no entrance fee. The home can 
accommodate 100, but the number in residence averages 55. All 
medical service is furnished and the home has a resident physician. 

The Firemen’s Home of New York is open only to volunteer fire- 
men of five years’ service. Italsohasnoentrancefee. Itissupported 
by the income from its endowment and from a State tax on premiums 
on policies of foreign fire insurance companies. 

he home buildings and grounds occupy a tract of more than 180 
acres of land in the Catskills, at Hudson, N. Y. The present value 
is estimated as $1,749,673. Some 150 men can be accommodated. 


2A picture of this home was given in the April, 1929, Review. 
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All medical service is furnished and there is a 3-ward infirmary, 
with nurse and two orderlies. 

One of the features of this home is the building which forms 4 
museum for fire-fighting apparatus and trophies of early days. The 
home has also a farm which supplies the vegetables and fruit consumed 
in the institution; a herd of cattle, poultry, and other farm stock. 

Ministers —Only two of the ministers’ homes were visited. One of 
these, the John G. Mercer Home, at Ambler, Pa., has already been 
mentioned. It has been closed for several years, but it is expected 
that it will be opened again in the near future. This home occupies a 
lovely old homestead on a hill overlooking the countryside for miles 
around, and the place is beautified with trees and shrubs. This 
home accepts only Presbyterian ministers. 

The second home, the George Nugent Home for Baptists, is located 
in the Germantown district of Philadelphia. It accepts Baptist 
ministers (from anywhere in the United States), their wives and wid- 
ows. ‘There is an entrance fee of $100, but in practice applicants who 
are unable to pay the fee are given preference over those with some 
means. The home can accommodate 30 persons. 

As this is one of the older buildings, the rooms and halls are large 
and the ceilings high. The whole place is attractive and well kept. 
This is a very comfortable and homelike place, and the matron goes 
to no little trouble to insure the comfort and happiness of the residents. 

All medical service and hospital care Gneluding operations) are 
furnished by the home. Burial is also furnished in case the deceased 
or friends have no family plot. Guests needing clothing are given an 
order upon a down-town store, to which they go and make their own 
selection. 

Music teachers—The Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers 
was founded by a Philadelphian who had himself been a music teacher 
and publisher. It is open to persons of both sexes, but not to married 
couples unless both had been music teachers in the United States for 
25 years. The entrance fee is $400. 

he home occupies a 3-story building in the Germantown dis- 
trict of Philadelphia and adjoins the former Presser residence. It is 
most tastefully furnished and its library was one of the most attractive 
libraries found in the homes visited. The woodwork and walls of 
this room are ivory and the carpet and upholstery of deep blue. 
An enormous bay window fills one side of the room and a French 
door leads out upon a terrace above a lovely garden. 

Each guest has a private room which he or she may furnish; in fact 
the home rather encourages the practice on the ground that old 
people are happier among their own belongings. 

Medical and nursing service are furnished, and the second floor of 
one wing is devoted to infirmary purposes. 

Seamen.—The two homes for seamen who have served on ships of 
the mercantile marine service are located respectively at Quincy, 
Mass., and New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. The “Snug Harbor” 
at Quincy is a small home accommodating only 37 men, while that at 
Staten Island can accommodate some 875 men. Only the latter one 
was visited. 

This institution was founded by a resident of New York City. 
His will, drawn up June 1, 1801, by Alexander Hamilton, left his 
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entire estate for the establishment of a home for ‘‘aged, decrepit, and. 


worn-out sailors,’”’ to be known as the Sailors’ Snug Harbor. The 
estate consisted mainly of a farm of about 20 acres on what is now, 
roughly, the area bounded by Fourth and Fifth Avenues and Sixth 
and Tenth Streets, New York City. 

Litigation delayed the establishment of the home. In 1831, how- 
ever, the present site was purchased. The first building was erected 
in 1831-32. During the year following 50 sailors were admitted, and 
since them more than 6,000 seamen have received care there. 

The grounds cover some 150 acres overlooking Kill van Kull. 
There are some 30 buildings on the grounds. Eight of these are 
dormitories, which are connected by corridors lined with reading 
desks. There is also a 400-bed hospital. There are two church 
buildings on the grounds, the older of which is used for funerals and 
mid-week services. The other is a beautiful building which is a 
replica of a famous chapel in London and is finished in Italian marble. 
It contains a large pipe organ. Near this chapel is a large residence 
in which the resident chaplain of the home lives. 

Another building is given over to recreational purposes. It con- 
tains a theater seating 800 persons, where motion pictures are shown 
twice a week, entertainments, and even an occasional stage play from 
New York City. There are also a smoking room, two reading rooms, 
each of which has a big open fireplace, 5 billiard tables and tables for 
cards, dominoes, etc. 

There is a large library in one of the dormitory wings, which is a 
branch of the New York Public Library. New books are obtained 
every three months. A periodical room contains the eastern morning 
and afternoon papers. 

The kitchen of the institution is equipped with all the labor-saving 
devices, these being very necessary in an institution of this size. 
Among other things the home has a pancake machine which automat- 
ically spreads and cooks 100 cakes a minute. 

Other homes.—The trade-union homes (for carpenters, conductors, 
printers, printing pressmen, and railroad employees) were described 
at length in the February, 1928, issue of the Labor Review and the 
description therefore will not be repeated here. 


a 


Labor Legislation in Cuba and Certain Central American 
Countries 


By Mortséis Posters Troncoso 


ib THE Republics of the Caribbean Sea, Cuba, Guatemala, 
A Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica, considerable progress 
in social legislation has been and is being made. That these countries 
have not attained a greater development is due to their limited 
industrial expansion. Economic activity in Central America is 
concentrated on agricultural undertakings—production of coffee, 
sugar, fruit, etc. ere is also some mining. 
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Cuba 


OF THE COUNTRIES under discussion, Cuba has the most advanced 
social legislation. 
Labor Laws 


THE RIGHT OF association existed in Cuba even before the State 
became independent, being established by decree of June 13, 18:38. 
The Constitution of Cuba (1898) reproduced almost exactly the 
text of the earlier law on this subject. Mutual aid and social welfare 
societies, and producers’, consumers’, and credit cooperatives are 
also covered by the provision for the right of association as defined 
by the constitution. 

No special law exists in Cuba to regulate the right of association. 
The penal laws determine for what offenses in this connection persois 
may be committed. 

Cuba has no special legislation concerning strikes. The Penal 
Code, however, in article 567, rules that “those who combine to 
increase the cost of living or wages or even in order to reduce them 
improperly will be liable,’”’ etc. In the author’s opinion, this pro- 
vision has for its primary object the elimination of the right to strike. 
It should be noted, however, that article 268 of the Penal Code 
provides indirectly for the punishment of strikes on farms, declaring 
that ‘“‘those who disturb the ublic peace in order to create a prej- 
udice against any individual shall be punished.”” The same penalty 
is provided for persons who cause trouble or who seriously attempt 
to disturb the order on farms by unwillingness to work, by disobeying, 
or by resisting the persons in charge of the management or adminis- 
tration. 

The law of June 10, 1924, established a conciliation commission {or 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 

Labor contracts are not covered by any special law. The provi- 
sions of the Civil Code (article 1254) deal with the conclusion, applic:- 
tion, validity,-and interpretation of such contracts. The provisions 
relating to ‘‘hiring of services” have special application. 

Article 1924 of the Civil Code establishes the preferential right of 
the workers to the payment of their wages. 

With regard to salaried workers no special law is in force, but 
articles 299 and 302 of the Code of Commerce are applicable to thei. 

The Civil Code contains (article 584), regulations applicable to 
employees in domestic service. 

he first special law on wages passed by Cuba is that of June 2), 
1909, which provides for payment in cash only. 

The law of January 26, 1909, established the 8-hour day for wae 
earners and salaried employees of the State, with the exception 0! 
foremen, mechanics, chauffeurs, cart drivers, etc. 

Weekly rest was established by the law of May 4, 1910, which prv- 
vides compulsory closing of commercial and industrial establis!:- 
ments on Sundays with some exceptions. 

Compensation for industrial accidents was contemplated by Cul: 
in the law of June 12, 1916, which established the principle of occup:- 
tional risks. This law also specifies the safety conditions to be mai- 
tained in industrial establishments. 
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Work by women is regulated by the law of May 23, 1922. The 
order of November 18, 1925, makes it obligatory for employers in 
commercial establishments to mene a seat at the disposal of each 
woman employee and provides for two periods of one-half hour each, 
daily, for mothers to nurse their infants. 

A law was passed in Cuba on October 11, 1923, creating a general 
retirement fund and pensions for salaried workers and wage earners 
of railroads and street railways, as well as of other public service 
companies, societies, or enterprises. Another law, that of June 20, 
1919, deals with the retirement of public officers and employees of 
the State, Provinces, and cities. 

The law of July 18, 1910, authorized the State to construct houses 
for workers and to furnish up to $1,300,000 to build 2,000 houses for 
Cuban workers who are fathers of families and have a record of good 
conduct. 


Department of Labor 


THE LAW OF January 26, 1909, created the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. The division of immigration and labor of 
this ministry has charge of all questions relating to labor problems. 


Labor Movement 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is rather important in Cuba. A great 
number of labor unions exist in the various industries, but there is 
no one central organization to unify the activities of organized 
workers. 

The foliowing organizations should be noted: Hermandad Ferro- 
viaria, an organization of railway workers which is divided into six 
sections and has a combined membership of 1,500. 

Tobacco workers are organized into numerous societies, of which 
the principal one is the Federation of Tobacco Workers of Havana. 

Society of Tobacco Sorters (Sociedad de escogedores de tabaco). 

Society of Cigar Workers (Sociedad de cigarreros), Havana. 

Society of Tobacco. Workers (Sociedad de torcedores de tavaco). 

Society of Tobacco Clerks (Sociedad de dependientes del ramo de 
tabacos), which has syndicalist tendencies. 

Society of Tobacco Stemmers (Gremio de despalilladores de tabaco), 
with a membership of women only. 

Society of Tobacco Roasters and Selectors (Sociedad de fileteadores 
y calaes de tabacos), made up of-cigar factory employees engaged 
in sorting and packing. 

Federation of Wood Workers, affiliated with the International 
Federation of Wood Workers of Amsterdam. This federation in- 
cludes eight labor organizations which recently created the Cuban 
Federation of Labor. It is also affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

National Union of Linotype Operators. 

aphers’ Union. 

Society of Coffee Trade Employees. 

Street Car Conductors’ Union. 

Federation of Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 

Federation of Dock Workers. 
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Marine Workers’ Union. 

Federation of Graphic Art Workers. 

A movement is under way to create a central labor organization {o 
be affiliated with the Internationale at Amsterdam. 

Organization of salaried workers.—Organizations of salaried workers 
in Cuba are perhaps the most interesting of all such organizations in 
Latin America. The greatest number were organized by members of 
the Spanish colony or their descendants. The following should be 
mentioned: 

The Association of Commercial Employees, with a membership of 
about 42,000, has a savings fund, a retirement fund, and a convales- 
cent home. 

The Asturian Center (Centro Asturiana), with 72,000 members, has 
a bank, a savings fund, a large school with 1,400 students where 
special commercial courses are given, etc., a city hospital, medical 
service, laboratories, clinics, sanitariums, and homes for the aged, etc. 
Its headquarters are in a palace, which cost 25,000,000 Swiss francs. 

The Galician Center (Centro Gallego), with 60,000 members, has 
practically the same features as the preceding organization. 

The Balearic Center (Centro Balear). 

The Catalonian Center (Centro Catalan). 

The Andalusian Center (Centro Andaluz). 

The Basque Center (Centro Vasco). 


Guatemala 


Tue Repusiic or Guatemala covers about 48,290 square miles and 
has a population of 2,500,000, of whom 60 per cent are natives. 
Guatemala is essentially an agricultural country, coffee raising being 
the chief industry. Sugar and bananas are other products of im- 
portance, while other agricultural enterprises are maize growing and 
cattle raising. The country also produces rubber. Among the man- 
ufacturing establishments are paper and cotton mills at Quezaltenango 


= some bag and rope factories. There are also cement and tobacco 
piants. 


Labor Conditions 


THE CHARACTER of the labor problems in Guatemala is determined 
to a considerable extent by the existence of a largely native popula- 
tion, the lack of industrial development, and the dominant agricultura! 
trend of the country’s activities. 

For some time the Government has devoted itself to improving 
working conditions. An important legislative decree, No. 1385 of 
May 20, 1925, ratified the agreement reached at Washington on 
February 7, 1923, between Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica. The objective of this ment was the 
unification of labor legislation of Central America. This internation! 
treaty had the same legal structure and the same social purposes 1s 
treaties existing between certain countries in Europe to protect their 
nationals in the contracting countries. Examples of this type o! 
treaty are those made by Kreeatiie with Italy and Spain for the 
p of protecting, by the workmen’s compensation laws, the 
workers of the signatory countries. 
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The international treaty between the Republics of Central America 
has certain characteristics worthy of mention. These characteristics 
are discussed under two heads: 1. Protection of a general nature to 
be accorded by the signatory Governments; 2. Obligation of the 
respective States to enact social legislation in certain fields. 

Protection of a general nature——1. The treaty provides for the 
abolition of compulsory labor, which in Central America has for a 
long time been almost like slavery, and, therefore, under the treaty, 
no owner of a farm or industrial enterprise shall force the Indians to 
work. 

2. The employment of minors under 15 years of age during school 
hours is forbidden unless such minors have completed their compulsory 
primary education. The work of minors under 12 years of age in 
factories or industrial establishments is also prohibited. 

3. Sunday work in factories and workshops is not allowed except 
under unusual conditions. 

4. Night work by women and children under 15 years of age is 
prohibited. 

5. The hiring of laborers to work in another country without a 
preliminary contract is not permitted. 

Obligation of the States to enact social legislation—Under the treaty 
provision for social legislation, States should: 

1. Establish compulsory insurance for: (a) Maternity (four weeks 
before and six weeks after childbirth, provided the mother refrains 
from work which “‘ might impair her own health or that of her child’’); 
(b) Disability and permanent or temporary incapacity for work; 

2. Establish a life-insurance system for workers; 

3. Encourage the creation and development of associations com- 
posed of both employers and employees; : 

4. Encourage the Pireation of cooperative societies of wage earners 
and agricultural workers; 

5. Misdurave and undertake the construction of sanitary dwellings 
for workers; 

6. Establish State loan banks; 

7. Encourage thrift; 

S. Regulate the work of women and minors in order to protect their 
health and to assure their physical development; 

9. Pass laws for the compensation of industrial accidents, deter- 
mer the responsibility of employers and fixing the amounts to be 
paid. 

The treaty also provides for the establishment of employment offices. 

Application of treaty —The provisions of the treaty are also appli- 
cable to commercial employees and to those in agricultural under- 
takings who do not earn over 2,000 Swiss francs per annum. 


Compulsory Labor 


As already mentioned, compulsory labor existed in Guatemala even 
after the country became independent. Such labor was Indian 
labor, chiefly, and for such work a miserable wage was paid. Fre- 
quently the worker received only his food. Compulsory labor had 
been regulated under the law of April 3, 1877, but some years later, 
the Government, by decree No. 471 of October 23, 1893, abolished 
compulsory labor Setining March 15, 1894. According to this 
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decree, which marks the beginning of the emancipation of the natives 
in the country, ‘‘the Government of the Republic has been created to 
maintain its inhabitants in the integrity of their rights, liberiy, 
equality, and security of both their persons and their property. 
Compulsory labor, particularly on farms, which up to the present 
time has been imposed on the natives, who constitute the majority 
of the population, is contrary to the principle of liberty establishe| 
by the constitution. One of the objects that the Government |); 
never lost sight of is the duty of emancipating the Indians from their 
miserable condition and of raising them to the cultural level of their 


fellow citizens in order that they may enjoy the benefits of civilization.” 
Labor Laws 


IN SPITE OF THE above-mentioned provisions the condition of the 
natives showed little change, and the Government enacted a new law 
for their protection, known as the “labor law of April 26, 1894.” 
This law, which is also intended to protect agricultural labor, esta)- 
lishes and completes the regulation of labor contracts. It prescribes 
that employers shall fix the terms of a contract in writing, shall no‘e 
them in a book and deliver to each worker a work record in which 
the provisions of the contract, the duration of employment, wages, 
etc., are set forth. The law also provides that employers shall furnish 
their workers proper lodging pee suitable food, as well as necessary 
medicines and medical attention for themselves and their familics 
in case of illness. 

The law emphatically prohibits Government representatives and 
employers to constrain or hire workers against their will. 

Notwithstanding all the steps taken by the Government, tlic 
abuses against the natives continued and the Government wis 
obliged to resort to other administrative and legislative measures ‘o 
protect icultural workers and natives. The first of these new 
decrees, No. 667 of February 21, 1906, provided for the nullification 
of agreements concluded between farm owners or managers to ex- 
change or sell laborers, a custom which, according to the decree, ‘s 
criminal and an outrage against a human being. ‘This decree became 
law on April 23, 1906. Among the other governmental provisions 
for the complete emancipation of natives and agricultural workers 
was the decree of July 20, 1923, which regulates anew conditions 
under which labor contracts may be made by employers and ‘‘mozos ’”’ 
(young Indians) who are engaged to work in industrial and agricul- 
tural enterprises outside of Guatemala. 

A decree of the same date established minimum wages. Various 
subsequent decrees have set wage minima, among them that of Apr! 
30, 1926 (No. 1434), designated the “labor law,” which regulates 
labor contracts and prohibits the hiring of workers for more than 4 
year. The same measure determines the method of fixing wage-, 

rovides for an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week, and weekly res’; 
orbids the employment in industry or commerce of minors under '» 
years of age; prohibits the engagement of minors under 17 in nig!’ 
work and in unhealthful and dangerous work; provides for comp - 
7 rest of pregnant women four weeks before and five weeks afi: 
childbirth, and that employers shall pay 50 per cent of the wages ©! 
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these women during this period and hold their positions open for 
them; and creates boards of conciliation and arbitration for the set- 
tlement of collective labor disputes. This law is among the most 
complete and important social laws of Central America. The provi- 
sion fixing the minimum age of employment at 15 years is particularly 
progressive. 

Decree No. 669 of November 21, 1906 provided for compensation 
for industrial accidents. This decree, known as ‘‘the law for the 
protection of labor’, was among the first measures promulgated in 
Latin America to protect workers who were injured in industrial 
accidents and covers not only industrial workers and those engaged 
in transportation but also agricultural labor. The decree established 
the following system for raising the necessary capital for the insurance 
service. Relief funds are charged with the payment of compensation, 
the cost of which is met by weekly assessments, two-thirds being paid 
by workers and the other third by employers. The same law makes 
it compulsory for employers to adopt whatever measures are neces- 
sary to prevent accidents and to improve sanitary conditions in 
factories. 

Guatemala also has a law governing work in bakeries (May 29, 
1909, amended November 14, 1927). This law establishes conditions 
under which labor contracts may be made (especially that they be in 
writing) between employers and employees and provides for an 8-hour 
day, payment of wages during the illness of a worker, and compensation 
for industrial accidents. 

Guatemala is one of the Latin-American countries that has taken 
measures to protect the domestic labor market from foreign competi- 
tion. The law of April 9, 1926 (No. 1367), provides that all under- 
takings, commercial, industrial, or agricultural, established or desiring 
to become established in the country have 75 per cent of their workers 
or employees of native birth. It was not until February 29, 1928, 
that a decree was passed establishing the 8-hour day for industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural employees. 


Department of Labor 


Tue Law or April 30, 1926, created a national department of labor. 
This department is under the Ministry of Public Works (Ministerio 
de Fomento). Under article 41 of this law the chief functions of the 
department are: (1) To intervene in order to settle controversies of a 
collective character which may arise between employers and em- 
ployees; (2) to enforce strictly the laws, regulations, etc., passed to 
establish harmonious relations between employers and employees; 
(3) to inspect sanitary and safety conditions of workers in industrial 
establishments; (4) to organize the statistical service and to study 
and propose to the Government necessary measures for a_ better 
organization of labor. 

Labor Movement 


_ THE LABOR MOVEMENT in Guatemala is perhaps the most important 
in Central America. The principal central organization is the Feder- 
ation of Labor of Guatemala for the legal protection of labor. The 
Government officially recognized the federation by a decree of Octo- 
ber §, 1927. For some years efforts have been made to effect a central 
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labor organization, but the labor movement itself has not been strong 
enough, for two outstanding reasons: (1) Guatemala is, as has been 
said, an agricultural country, with large farms, scattered population 
centers, and restricted means of communication; (2) the native 
population, which constitutes 60 per cent of the total, has almost 
no idea of organization. As a result of these circumstances the labor 
organizations tend to mutualism rather than trade-unionism. 

The Federation of Labor, which has a membership of nearly 6,000, 
has its headquarters in the capital. It includes the following affiliated 
organizations: 

Building Workers Center (Centro obrero de albaniles). 

Center of ‘‘Force and Action” (Centro fuerza y accion). 

Builders’ Commercial Union (Gremial comercial de albaniles). 

Marimbistas Trade-union (Sindicato de marimbistas). 

Dental Mechanics’ Union (Sindicato de dentistas Mecanicos). 

P International Union of Workers (Union internacional de trabaja- 
ores). 

‘ Gutenberg Society of Typographers (Sociedad de tipografos Guten- 
erg). 

Branch of “Force and Action,’ San Pedrito (Sucursal de fuerza y 
accion, San Pedrito). 

The constitution of the federation provides that its efforts should be 
directed mainly: (1) Toward improving the moral, economic, and 
intellectual conditions of the workers of the Republic, and encourag- 
ing labor organization not only of factory workers but also of agri- 
cultural workers and of women in their various activities; (2) toward 
the growth of the personality of workers and the designation of 
delegates to workers’ congresses, both national and international; 
(3) toward the unity of all the labor elements of the Republic; 
(4) toward the putting forth of every possible effort to place members 
in | scm: office, so that the enforcement of labor legislation may be 
under surveillance. 

The Federation of Labor of Guatemala sanctions the necessity of 
supplying workers with cards of identification as a proof of their 
ability and good character. The attitude of the organization on this 
matter is opposite to that shown for several years past by workers’ 
organizations in some other countries, where a card of identification 
is considered a disgrace. The constitution of the federation also de- 
clares that educational facilities should be afforded workers through 
conferences, schools, etc. 

The Labor Federation of Guatemala is directed by a council com- 
posed of four delegates, members of affiliated societies. The council, 
in turn, has an executive committee composed of a secretary general, 
a secretary of external relations, a secretary of internal affairs, a 
financial secretary, a librarian, a treasurer, and a director of debates. 
To become a member of the federation, a society must nominate its 
delegates and pay 5 centimes for each federated member. The affil- 
iated society must send in its annual balance and a memorandum. 
Elections take place in April of each year. 

The following groups have recently joined the federation: 

The Future of Guatemalan Workers (El Porvenir de los Obreros de 
Guatemala). 

Mutual Crusade Society (Sociedad Cruzada Mutualista). 
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Society of Printers (Sociedad de tipografos Gutenberg). 

New Era Society (Sociedad ‘‘La Nueva Era.’’). 

Mutual Society of Young People (Sociedad mutualista de la niftez). 

Society of Friends of the 26th of October (Sociedad de amigos 26 
de Octubre). 

Chauffeurs’ Union (Sindicato de chauffeurs). 

Unified Workers ( Unaficacion obrera). 

Fraternal Society of Barbers (Sociedad fraternal de barberos). 

Concordia Rural Society (Sociedad rural ‘‘ La Concordia’’). 

Stage Hands and Theater Helpers’ Union (Sindicato de tramoyistas 
y utileros de teatro). 

Guatemala also has a separate communist organization which is 
composed of a small group of workers and which has not been suc- 
cessful. The Government has taken energetic measures against this 
organization, and the greater number of industrial workers do not 
wish to have any connection with it. 

Salaried workers.—In Guatemala there is also an interesting move- 
ment among associations of commercial employees. Salaried workers 
have organized unions of employees of the Republic of Guatemala. 
The Government has given them legal recognition and has approved 
their constitutions and by-laws by decree of August 26, 1925. The 
objects of these unions are as follows: 

1. To secure the rights of all members of the association. 

2. To see that the provisions as to the 8-hour.day and the weekly 
rest _ are enforced. 

3. To see that the law requiring that 75 per cent of the employees 
in any enterprise should be native is enforced. 

4. To offer arbitration in disputes between employers and employees. 

5. To do everyting possible to find work for the unemployed, 
particularly through the labor exchange organized by the unions 
themselves. 

To become a member of the organization, an applicant must be a 
Guatemalan or Central American 18 years old, be employed, and pay 
an initiation fee of 2 pesos and monthly dues that are to be fixed each 
year. 

The organization is directed by an office directorate elected by the 
general assembly. The directorate is composed of a president, two 
vice presidents, and nine members. In 1928 the membership of the 
organization was about 1,200. 

This organization has its own building, a theater, and a night school. 


Its activities cover a wide range both culturally and in the field of 
social work. 


Nicaragua 
NICARAGUA HAS AN area of 49,200 square miles and a population 
of 638,619. The principal economic activity of the country is agri- 
culture, but it also has great unexploited mineral resources, among 


which are gold mines. The principal agricultural products are coffee, 
bananas, sugar, wood, and cocoa. 


Labor Laws 


NICARAGUA HAVING DEVELOPED almost wholly as an agricultural 
country, its protective labor legislation is rather limited in scope. 
Asin all Central American countries, laws and regulations requiring 
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agricultural laborers to work during the periods for which they werc 
engaged have existed for a long time. The law of March 13, 1883, 
empowered the State to prosecute and imprison laborers who ran away. 

Under a law of 1894 agricultural employers were obliged to make « 
sort of labor contract with the workers they engaged. Laborers 
wishing to work had to sign a list in the presence of the agricultura! 
judge, this list being kept by him, and the labor contract also had 
to be signed before the judge. 

For some years the right to pursue runaway workers remained in 
force. On February 28, 1898, Coiesk the earlier provisions of the 
law as to lists and the right of pursuit were repealed, and the work 
record or book was instituted to insure the carrying out of agreements. 

The law of April 16, 1904, set forth the principal clauses required in 
labor agreements for agricultural workers. The law of February 19, 
1919, again provided for agricultural judges, charged with enforcing 
the contracts of agricultural workers. This law stipulated that 
employers who did not pay their employees on time were liable to 
fine. It prohibited agricultural employers from engaging laborers 
who were working for another employer and reestablished the list o{ 
workers to be signed before an agricultural judge. To be hired, a 
laborer had to present his work record or book, which must show that 
he had finished his work for his former employer in the regular way. 
Workers violating the terms of the contract were subject to punish- 
ment by imprisonment and a fine of half a dollar. 

The law of January 31, 1923, should also be noted. This measure 
was passed to protect workers leaving Nicaragua to labor in neighbor- 
ing countries and provides that persons recruiting labor shall 
make a contract sufficiently specific to insure the payment of wages 
and proper living conditions to the workers. Persons recruiting labor 
are also required to secure advance authorization from the Govern- 
ment in order to engage emigrant workers. 

Two bills for the compensation of industrial accidents have been 
presented to Congress. The first was introduced in 1922 and 
approved by the Senate. This proposed measure established the 
principle of occupational risks. The second bill was introduced in 


1927, 
Labor Movement 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT has made little progress in Nicaragua. 
There is a central organization known as the Workers’ Organization 
of Nicaragua (Obrerismo organizado de Nicaragua). Created March 
15, 1923, this union has for its objective the organization of the workers 
throughout Central America, and through this means to bring about 
solidarity among the workers of the country. According to its con- 
stitution it can act only in conformity with the laws of each State in 
Central America and subject to their authority. Its fundamental 
principles are as follows: 

(a) Federation of all labor and intellectual associations in order to 
constitute a single central body. 

(6) Thrift as a means leading to individual and collective inde- 
pendence. 

(c) Workers’ education, as an indispensable means of bringing about 
complete functioning of the democracy and for the attainment of a 
more advanced civilization. 
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(d) Association and cooperation in so far as organic laws and indi- 
vidual independence allow. : : 
(e) Work as the foundation of all progress and all moral principle. 

The nationalization of land. 

(g) Education, as the primary duty of the State. 

(h) Nationalization of instruction and a policy directed toward the 
practical adaptation of such instruction to the social and economic 
needs of Central America. 

(i) Subdivision of land, to do away with large holdings. 

This organization also proclaims the economic ound of capital 
and labor and the necessity of working for the independence of the 
natives. The regulations of the organization also provide for the 
formation of local sections in all parts of the country. 

The central organization is composed of an annual assembly, a 
general executive council, local executive councils, and committees 
which may be created under its laws and regulations. 

The assembly is made up of delegates of local sections. Each 
section May nominate one and Jarge cities two. 

The general executive council is made up of five members and five 
alternates, the members being a president, a secretary of the organiza- 
tion, an economic secretary, a secretary of instruction, and a secretary 
of social relations. 

In accordance with its constitution there has been established in 
each municipality of Nicaragua a local section directed by a council 
composed of a president, a vice president, a secretary, a vice secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, as well as four members, who are elected or 
appointed for two years. Each local section is required to contribute 
to the central organization, the amount being fixed by the annual 
general assembly. The constitution prescribes the organization of 
workers’ cooperative societies preceding the organization of branches 
throughout the country, and also provides for the creation of work- 
men’s Insurance societies. 

This organization should work to have its representatives in the 
Congress, as well as in the administrative branch of the Government. 

To become a member, it is sufficient to make application to a re- 
vional organization and pay the dues prescribed in the constitution. 
Fifteen regional groups are at present in existence, with a membership 
of about 4,000. 

This labor organization publishes a journal known as the “ Evolu- 
tion of the Worker” (La Evolucion Obrera) in which propaganda articles 
frequently appear. 

In each section night courses are given to workers who wish to 
educate themselves. At present the activities of the organization 
are outside the field of politics. 

The communistic elements have for some time been trying to be- 
come a part of the workers’ organization but have not been successful. 


Salvador 


SALVADOR, THE SMALLEST of all the Central-American Republics, 
has an area of only 13,176 square miles. Its population, however, is 
fairly dense, numbering 1,634,000 persons, of whom 10 per cent are 
native. The bsinat” industry is agriculture and the most im- 
portant product is coffee. Sugar is an outstanding crop, and 
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other important products are cotton, hemp, maize, rice, and cattle. 
. Gold, copper, lead, zinc, and mercury are mined in small quantities, 
There are also small local industries, such as the manufacture of rope, 
shoes, and cigars. 
Labor Laws 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN SALVADOR, as in other Central American 
countries, have a special character, as industry is only slightly de- 
veloped and the greater part of the country’s activity is directed 
toward agriculture. Nevertheless, the Republic has some very 
important social laws. 

Attention should be called first to the decree of May 26, 1925, which 
ratified the convention of February 7, 1923, between various Central 
American Republics to unify their labor legislation. The most im- 
portant law in force in Salvador is that of May 11, 1911 (promulgated 
September 7, 1911), for the compensation of industrial accidents. 
This act establishes the responsibility of employers for accidents sus- 
stained by emplovees when at work. To facilitate the operation of 
the law a decree was passed July 15, 1927, creating a board of concili- 
ation in each Department to settle all difficulties which might arise. 

The right of association is recognized by the constitution. The 
Government passed a decree on October 28, 1927, to establish a register 
of the labor organizations permitted in the Republic. 

Salvador is the only country of Central America which regulates 
labor contracts between employers and domestic servants (decrees of 
August 23, 1920, and July 8, 1924). A special law of May 10, 1926, 
regulates the work of commercial employees, establishing an 8-hour 
day for men and a 7-hour day for women, and providing for a weekly 
rest period, annual leave with pay, and a pension fund. 

Salvador, like some other Latin-American countries, has passed a 
law making it obligatory upon employers to have 80 per cent of their 
total labor force made up of native workers. 

On March 2, 1927, the Department of Labor was created. 

The problem of houses for workers, which is so acute in Europe, is 
also of considerable importance in America. In Salvador housing 
has been provided for under the law of June 11, 1926, authorizing 
corporations to construct houses at moderate prices. The capital so 
invested is exempt from State taxes for a period of 25 years and all 
the construction materials are free from duty. 

A law has also been passed providing that every estate having more 
than 20 farm laborers who do not know how to read must establish 
an elementary school. 

Labor Movement 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT is in its early stages in Salvador. In 1914 
the central organization, the Federation of Labor, was created. The 
constitution and by-laws of this organization were adopted De- 
cember 12, 1919. 

The Federation of Labor adopted the poncipice voted on by the 
first session of the Central American Congress of Labor which met at 
Salvador on November 5, 1911. The constitution and by-laws of 
the federation established its obligation to do everything possible to 
improve the social and economic welfare of the workers and to work to 
abolish individual and collective servitude of labor. The activities 0! 
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the federation must develop in harmony with the civil government of 
the country. _The federation is also pledged to work for social legis- 
lation inspired by cooperative principles and social justice. Members 
are forbidden to take an active part in politics or religion. 

The federation is made up of societies which have sought admission 
and of the different sections created in the Republic and is directed by 
an administrative council composed of representatives of all the labor 
organizations. ‘This council includes a president, a vice president, a 
technical director, four counselors, a secretary, and a treasurer. It is 
provided that a general assembly meet each year to elect members of 
the council and to decide on policies and the work to be accomplished. 

At present the federation is composed of the following societies with 
a combined membership of approximately 3,000: 

Workers’ Society of Salvador (Sociedad. de obreros de El Salvador). 

Society of Quezalevat (Sociedad de Quezalevat). 

Cooperative Society of Tailors (Sociedad cooperativa de sastres). 

Carpenters’ Society of Salvador (Sociedad de carpinteros de El 
Salvador). 

Cooperative Society of Shoemakers (Sociedad cooperativa de zapa- 
teros). 

In recent years the federation has developed important cultural and 
cooperative activities. It has a night school, and also a theater, 
where educational meetings are often held. 

Salvador has an organization of typographical workers (Alianza. 
tipografica), founded October 4, 1923, and officially recognized by 
the Government. The purpose of this organization is to bring to- 
gether all typographical workers, to develop among them a spirit of 
association, protection, and cooperation and to work for their moral, 
social, and economic betterment. This society is directed by an 
executive committee composed of a president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. The members pay 50 centimes a month. The highest 
body is the general assembly, which meets at least once a year to elect 
the members of the executive committee. 

The Regional Federation of Workers of the East (Federacion regional 
de trabajadores del oriente) is communistic in tendency. It has about 
300 members. 

Commercial workers have an organization created August 17, 1910, 
which was recognized by the Government January 5, 1920, and which 
has a membership of about 1,500. The purpose of the association is 
to improve the intellectual, moral, social, and economic conditions 
of members. The creation of cooperatives and savings funds and 
the acquisition of land for the members are contemplated by the 
constitution and by-laws. 

To become a member, a person must be employed, be of good con- 
duct, and pay monthly dues of 2 francs (Swiss). The society is 
directed by an executive committee composed of a president, vice 
president, counselor, treasurer, and secretary. 

A general assembly must be held twice a year. The business of 
the first meeting is the election of the members of the executive 
committee. 

In case of sickness, members of the society are entitled to medical 
care and medicine, and to a monetary allowance. The society has a 


consumers’ cooperative, and owns a large building containing a 
theater and club. 
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Costa Rica 


Tue Rerpvustuic or Costa Rica has an area of about 23,000 square 
miles. Its population of 520,000 is almost entirely of Spani-h 
origin, with some Indian elements. 

The principal industry, as in all Central America, is agricultur.. 
The chief products are coffee and fruit. The raising of bananas is 
also an important activity. The manufacturing industry is litt. 
developed. ‘There are, however, some distilleries and cigar factorics. 


Labor Laws 


Decrez No. 100 of August 16, 1920, established the 8-hour day. 

One of the most important laws and one of the most progressive in 
Central America is that passed on January 31, 1925, for the compen- 
sation of industrial accidents and occupational diseases. Its pro- 
visions cover fishermen, those employed in transportation, stores 
and offices, theatrical enterprises, and various public amusements, 
and also applies to workers employed in agriculture, cattle breeding, 
horticulture, etc., and to firemen and police. 

This law created the National Insurance Bank in order to provide 
compulsory accident insurance. This bank, which has functioned 
very successfully since 1926, has a monopoly of the insurance against 
industrial accidents for the whole country. 

. The decree of January 17, 1927, established special and detailed 
regulations for the enforcement of the law as amended by the act of 
August 24, 1926. 

onditions of work in bakeries were regulated by decree of January 
27, 1925, which covers sanitation in bakeries, including the health of 
the personnel. 


The law of June 11, 1927, created a special Ministry of Hygiene 
and Public Health. 

There are two Costa Rican laws on social insurance. The first, 
that of October 11, 1923, No. 142, established a system of retirement 
pensions for teachers, and by decree of May 11, 1927, free medica! 
care was granted such employees. The second, that of August %, 


1926, No. 73, provides retirement pensions for telegraph and tele- 
phone employees. 


Labor Movement 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF Costa Rica being almost entirely along 
agricultural lines, the labor movement is not strong. orkers, 


however, have b to organize. Since 1926 there has been a feder- 
ation of labor in this Repub ic. Anew party, known as the Reformis' 
Party, has recently been created for the improvement of the worker: 
living conditions and for other purposes. 


There is only one labor union in the capital, that of the baker) 
workers. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Situation in the Women’s Garment Trades ! 


DVERSE conditions in the women’s garment trades have been 
brought before the public as a result of a strike affecting 30,000 
cloak and suit workers in New York City that was settled on July 
16 and a threatened general strike that will take 80,000 workers on 


women’s dresses out of the shops if plans now contemplated are 
carried through. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


Workers on women’s clothes are organized under the leadership 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, a union affil- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, and having a member- 
ship of 87,000 persons in 104 local branches.” 

he trades represented in the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union number 14, of which the basic trades are: (1) Cloak, 
suit and skirt; (2) dress and waist; (3) kimono, house dress, and petti- 
coat; (4) children’s and infants’ dresses; and (5) white goods or under- 
wear. Supplementary trades are: (1) Custom dressmaking and 
(2) tailoring. Subsidiary trades are: (1) Swiss embroidery; (2) 
bonnaz embroidery; (3) button making; and (4) tucking, pleating, 
and hemstitching. Allied trades are: (1) Corset; (2) waterproof 
garment; and (3) women’s neckwear. 

The union is governed by a general executive board composed of 
president, secretary-treasurer, and 15 vice presidents, 9 of whom are 
required to be residents of New York City. 

| matters, such as handling complaints, supervising union shops 
and organizing nonunion shops, are adjusted by P ese boards of con- 
trol. “A joint board of control is set up in any district where two or 
more locals in one branch of a trade exist, and is composed of an 
equal number of representatives of each local. 





Importance of the Trade 


Domestic manufacture of women’s clothing is largely localized in 
eight cities, namely: New York, Chicago, Phi ry Cleveland, 
Boston, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and altimore. ‘The importance 
of these cities in value of products follows the order in which they are 
listed. ‘This is an industry of first rank as regards value of product 





1Except where otherwise noted this article is based on data from the New York Times, issues of Jane 


28, July 2, 10, 14, 17, 21, Aug. 9, 13, 20, 1929; Daily News Record (New York), July 2, 15, 18, 1929; 
Women’s Wear y, June 3, uly 2, 11, 1929; Justice, May 10, June 21, July 19, 1929; Labor, July 13, 
1929; and the Advance, July 26, 1929. 


29 
a = — States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 420: Handbook of American Trade-Unions, 
ip. . 
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— number of persons employed, as may be seen by the following 
table: 


ESTABLISHMENTS, WAGE EARNERS, TOTAL WAGES, AND VALUE OF PRODUCT: 
IN THE WOMEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1927 ! 


[Data are for all factories (regular factories and contract shops)] ° 









































Wage earners 
| —— (average for Total wages Value of products 
year) 
Section 
Num-| Per | Num- |} Per Per Per 
ber |cent| ber |cent| “™0OUnt | cont | Amount | con: 
New York City 2 Pee: ee 5, 352 | 70.5 | 84,377 | 54.6 |$141, 395, 367 | 66.9 |$1, 145, 612,504 | 76.7 
De Set Gree ok. < coo oa 2, 236 | 29.5 | 70,082 | 45.4 69, 954, 392 | 33. 1 348, 788, 540 23. 3 
pS a a i" 588 |100. 0 |154, 459 |100. 0 | 211, 349, 759 {100.0 | 1, 494, 401, 044 | 100. 0 





1 United States Bureau of the Census. Census of Manufactures. Women’s clothing. Press release, 
May 20, 1929. 


On the basis of census figures the average number of workers per 
establishment in New York City is 15.7 as compared with 31.3 in the 
trade outside this city. Thus in the chief center of women’s clothing 
production the average shop employs only half as many workers as 
shops elsewhere. This low average for Ne ew York City reflects the 
existence of numerous small producing units. The union, having 
failed to enforce acceptable standards in these small shops, is striving, 
through resort to the strike, to raise the level of small shops and to 
do away with substandard shops. 


Organization of the Trade 


GARMENT manufacture began as a sweated industry. Standards 
were ane ports raised, but the sweatshop has again become sufficiently 
prevalent to lead union officials to seek protection. At present 
clothes are being produced in: (1) “Inside shops,” where the owner 
is responsible for purchase of raw material, design of clothing, actual 
cutting and sewing of garments, plant overhead, wages, manage- 
ment, and sale of finished garments; and (2) ‘‘outside shops,”’ where 
the shop owner is responsible only for actual cutting and sewing, 
plant overhead, wages, and management. He is paid a flat rate per 
garment sewed. Raw material is usually delivered to the outside- 
shop owner on consignment from an inside shop or jobber, usually 
at a price higher than its value to prevent the outside-shop owner 
from selling finished goods to someone else. When garments are 
finished they are returned to the consignor and the outside-shop 
owner is paid for his work. 

Outside shops where goods are sewed for inside shops are desig- 
nated as “‘contract shops” and “‘social shops.” In contract shops 
the proprietor, or contractor, hires as many garment workers as he 
needs at a fixed rate of pay; in social shops several garment workers 
act as sepnepoeors and share whatever money they may earn jointly. 

An outside-shop proprietor doing sewing for a jobber is known as 
a “submanufacturer.” The jobber maintains show rooms where he 
displays and sells the garments the materials for which he has bought 
pe which he has had made up at a fixed price in the shop of a sub- 
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manufacturer. The submanufacturer may furnish designs and cut 
carments, or both may be done by the jobber. Shop costs must be 
met by a submanufacturer out of returns for goods sewed. 

It is in these outside shops, among contractors and submanufac- 
turers, that there is the most difficulty in enforcing proper labor 
standards. Some such shops are organized, and the union also has 
agreements with cértain jobbers: and inside shops whereby they 
consent to send out work only to such shops as operate under union 
conditions. Nevertheless, in large numbers of outside shops, where 
sanitary conditions are bad, hours are long, and wages are low, the 
union has no foothold. 


Strike of Women’s Cloak and Suit Workers in New York in July, 1929 


THE RECENT strike of women’s cloak and suit workers of New 
York, members of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, was settled two weeks after the strike was called on July 2, 
1929. Some 30,000 garment workers in the city were affected in the 
strike, which covered the entire cloak and suit trade in both union 
and nonunion shops. An early settlement was much desired by both 
sides, as the fall season in cloak and suit production normally opens 
late in July.® 

The union deals with inside shops, jobbers, and contractors through 
their respective trade associations, but prior to the strike in July 
only a part of the total number of employers were members of such 
associations. 

An agreement between the union and inside shops organized in the 
Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers (Inc.), 
signed in 1926 for a period of three years, expired on June 1, 1929. 
It was voted to continue the agreement for several days beyond that 
time in the hope that a settlement might be made, but long before 
the strike call was issued the press intimated that mutually acceptable 
terms could not be agreed upon. On June 13 the parties broke off 
negotiations. The exact time of the strike was withheld, however, 
to avoid the possibility of a lockout, it not being announced until July 
2 when the strike went into effect. 


Issues at Stake 


The demands of the union are summarized in another section of 
this Review (p. 118). The New York World attributed the general 
strike in July to a desire for a complete reorganization of the women’s 
garment trades. In an editorial it made the following statement: 

The issues ostensibly include wage demands, limitation of the right to discharge, 
and an unemployment fund. But fundamentally the strike springs from the 


disorganization and debility of the industry and its main object is to reorganize 
and rehabilitate the whole trade. 


_John Hahn, executive director of the Garment Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, took the same position, saying that the strike “‘is essentially for 


organization purposes, the union apparently believing that only 
through a stoppage can it check the growth of nonunion production.”’ 





* United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 147: Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, 
suit, and skirt industry (p. 17). Shows indexes of weekly pay rolls in 75 shops, for August, 1912, to July, 
1913, based on the average weekly pay roll for the year as 100. During July the indexes were as follows: 
First week, 73.6; second week, 88.7; third week, 98.5; fourth week, 106.0; fifth week, 106.6. 
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One hundred and sixty-five employers in the Industrial Council. 
who represent inside shops with the highest standards in the trad. 
took exception to union action in directing a strike against them an 
particularly to rescinding the discharge clause. Their stand ix 
oe by a statement of I. Grossman, president of the Industri: 

ouncil: 


Ample — of reorganization are closely linked with the continued successf\;| 
existence of Council firms. In competition with irresponsible producers w}); 
discharge workers and reorganize every day in the year, it is only fair that Counci 
firms should have something of the same privilege open to them. To reduce 
the discharge percentage from 10 per cent, as demanded by the union, would wor 
a hardship on our members, which would be costly. * * * 

The firm which has made high-priced coats and, for example, wants to go into 
the manufacture of unlined summer silk coats can not do it and compete profital |, 
with nonunionized coat firms. 


The union replied through its president, Benjamin Schlesinger: 


Our present struggle, as we have stated many times, is not against Industria) 
Council shops as such, but against all sweatshops and others causing demoraliz:- 
tion in the trade. * * * 

We are opposed to the sweatshop wherever it Aa ae Our notion of stabiliz- 
ing the industry is not to permit the Industrial Council to reduce the level of 
their shops to the fly-by-night bootleg shop, which, by the way, certain Industria! 
Council manufacturers are fostering as their “outside oy ’ but to raise the 
substandard shop to the level of the Industrial Council, and both to a level high: r 
than now exists in the industry. Though the Industrial Council employs only 
6,500 workers, they set the standard for the industry. All agreements are base! 
upon our agreement with the Industrial Council. 

By oe to modify the discharge clause to give some proces to shop 
chairmen and other loyal union men, the Industrial Council is responsible for 
the demoralization that now exists and thereby is giving aid and comfort to our 
mutual enemy, the unscrupulous manufacturer who profits from chaos and dis- 
order and from a weak union. 


Placing Responsibility for Conditions in the Trade 

At a meeting between the Jobbers’ Association and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union ‘‘the spokesmen of the 
union * * *_Jjargely blamed the jobbers for the demoralization 
now prevailing in the cloak industry, in that they destroy union 
standards by giving out work to nonunion shops, thereby promotiny 
the growth of the sweating system. The union representatives 
declared that things could not go on as at present, and that the 
jobbers would be permitted to employ only such shops as hold cer- 
tificates from the union.” 

Mr. Schlesinger in a later statement also places responsibility upon 
low-wage shops manufacturing for chain stores, declaring that ‘the 
sweatshop, which has again crept into the industry, is bibesty the 
result of chain-store competition in the cloak and suit industry.” He 
asserted that the chain stores “ patronize nonunion, substandard shops, 
and provide unfair competition for the jobbers. Just as the jobber: 
eH gt ago made inroads on the ‘inside shops’ so the chain store- 
have affected adversely the business of the jobbers.”’ 

A writer for the New York Times comments on the group system 
of buying by chain stores, as follows: 

Eighteen months ago a new development began to make itself felt in a mos' 


serious way. Large chain stores, in virtual competition with jobbers, gav« 
enormous orders direct to contractors. Small retailers banded together an: 
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developed the system of group buying. The industry witnessed another shove 
downward on the path of depressed standards. 


Style is said to be a factor in lowering standards under which much 
clothing is made. ‘With the spread of the moving-picture theaters 
to the smallest communities and the circulation of women’s mag- 
azines * * * women * * * became style-conscious.”’ 

The same writer elaborates on the impracticability of dealers stock- 
ing up with goods when style changes become rapid, and adds: 

Retailers held back from making large purchases. They filled their orders 
quickly from the well-stocked racks of the jobber. The larger the jobbing 
system the greater the uncontrolled or nonunion shops. The more nonunion 


shops there were the more desperate the inside-shop manufacturers became. * * * 
Thus nonunion production grew until it became possibly 75 per cent of production. 


Settlement of the Strike 


Cloak and suit manufacture constitutes a large share of women’s 
clothing production in New York, and in view of the seriousness of 
a stoppage in this trade Governor Roosevelt and Mayor Walker 
early offered the services of the State and city, respectively, to bring 
about a meeting of the parties interested, looking toward a settle- 
ment of differences. The good offices of these officials were accepted, 
and negotiations followed at which the State was represented by 
Lieut. Gov. H. H. Lehman. The impartial chairman of the industry, 
Mr. Raymond V. Ingersoll, presided, and the union, the Industrial 
Council (inside shops), jobbers, and contractors were all represented. 
As a result of these negotiations an agreement was reached. 


Terms of Agreement 


The terms of the agreement, which will remain in force for three 
years, are here summarized. These terms provide that: 

1. The union shall have the right to have its representatives visit 
the shops of the members of the council once in every season for the 
purpose of examining the union standing of the workers. 

2. The Industrial Council will confine the manufacture of mer- 
chandise made for them to members of the American Association (con- 
tractors) exclusively. And the members of the American Association 
undertake to give preference to members of the Merchants’ Association 
(jobbers) and members of the Industrial Council. 

3. For the purpose of eliminating substandard and sweatshop 
conditions a commission shall be organized and charged with the 
duty of analyzing and investigating the many problems affecting 
- this industry. 

4. Active operation of the unemployment insurance fund shall be 
resumed as soon as unionization of the industry and the enforcement 
of uniform labor standards have reached a point at which the pro- 
visions for the payment of unemployment insurance contributions 
can be substantially enforced throughout the industry. The time 
for resumption mm be determined by the parties to the agreement 
or, if they fail to agree, by the impartial chairman. 

5. A week’s work shall consist of 40 hours in the first five days of 
the week. 

6. During the two months preceding Easter Sunday and during 
September and October of each year four hours may ie worked on 


Saturdays. Payment will be made at fixed overtime rates. 
66437°—29—_3 [525] 
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7. One year from the date of this agreement the union may apply 
to the impartial chairman to consider a modification of the wave 
schedules herein agreed to.. After hearing both parties to the agrec- 
ment the impartial chairman shall have the full power to make 
decisions, which shall be binding upon the parties. 

8. All members of the council at the time of the execution of this 
agreement and persons, firms, and corporations becoming members 
subsequently shall be and continue liable for the term of the agree- 
ment, irrespective of whether said member shall cease to be a member 
of the said council prior to termination of the agreement. 

9. No employer and no worker or group of workers shall have the 
right to modify or waive any provision of this agreement. 

10. The union shall not enter into any agreement with any indi- 
vidual concern or association employing cutters and sample makers 
unless they operate a complete inside factory as herein defined. 

11. The union agrees to secure agreement with independent em- 
ployers whereby these employers will submit to supervision of the 
impartial chairman and of the commission herein provided for. |! 
such independent employers shall deposit cash security for perform- 
ance of the agreement on their part. 

12. Up to the last agreement jobbers were responsible for five 
working-days’ pay to employees of submanufacturers when the latter 
went into bankruptcy. Payment will now be made for seven days. 

13. The employer agrees to pay yearly contributions, pro rata, 
for the expenses of maintaining a joint control commission. 

14. Reorganization shall take place during the week ending the 
last Friday in June. Any worker Restdced % such reorganization 
shall be replaced not later than on the 15th day of July, following 
such reorganization. Reorganization shall not a used as a means 
for reducing wages. Reorganization rights shall be exercised in 
June, 1930 and 1931. No reorganization shall take place in 1932 
before or after expiration of the agreement. 

15. If any discharged worker claims that discharge was due to 
the performance of his duties on behalf of the union, the union may 
request reinstatement of such worker through the impartial chair- 
man, who shall hear both sides, ascertain the facts, and decide 
accordingly. ; 

Gains Under the Strike Settlement 


The employers and the union alike compromised in accepting the 
settlement, the major points of which are summarized above. Under 
the new agreement employers must: (1) Recognize the right of union ° 
officials to visit shops periodically, a concession the union has sought 
without success since 1910; (2) agree to deal only with unionized shops 
when they send work out to be sewed; (3) withdraw their demand for 
a 42-hour week; (4) withdraw their demand for Saturday work at 
regular wage rates; (5) withdraw their demand for piecework; and 
(6) submit to modifications of discharge and reorganization rights. 
The union accepts: (1) Postponement of reece of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system; (2) postponement of consideration of wage 
schedules; and (3) modifications of discharge and reorganization 
clauses less sweeping than were sought. This agreement is hailed by 
— interested in the garment industry as a sound basis for 

uture development. . a 
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Joint control commission.—Important among the gains to the in- 
dustry through the settlement of the strike is the provision in the 
agreement establishing a joint control commission. This commission 
is to make investigations of issues in the trade and furnish exact 
knowledge on which to base action looking toward removal of dis- 
satisfaction. The significance of the joint control commission is 
summed up by Mr. Schlesinger when he calls the commission “a 
material instrument by which we shall. be able to translate good 
intentions into working facts.” He also says: 


Everyone must be impressed by the fact that for the first time in the history 
of the industry there has been a joint effort on the part of all factors to end the 
sweatshop system. 

Mr. Ingersoll gave out a memorandum descriptive of the joint con- 
trol commission, from which the following sections are quoted: 

For the purpose of eliminating substandard and sweatshop conditions a joint 
committee or commission composed of an equal number of representatives of the 
parties hereto and all other organizations subject to the machinery herein estab- 
lished shall be organized and charged with the duty of checking up the production 
and abating the production of garments by nonunion or substandard channels 
and enforcing the observance of standards established by this agreement through- 
out the industry. * * * The committee or commission shall also make such 
statistical and fact finding investigations as may seem desirable. 

The joint committee or commission finally provided for includes 
three citizens of New York City, not connected with the industry, 
who are appointees of the Governor of the State of New York. | 

Reorganization right—Among the demands made by the union, 
limitation of the reorganization right bulked large. Three reorgani- 
zations were provided for in the agreement of 1926. In each reor- 
ganization 10 per cent of the employees in any shop might be dropped 
within a period of a month. The provision now shortens the re- 
organization period to one week and the number of reorganizations 
to two in the period during which the agreement remains in force. 
Justice, in a comment on reorganization, states: 


It is quite obvious to everyone that in this respect the union has won a great. 
deal. It is already a great gain that the workers in the shops will not have to 
experience the fear of losing their jobs every season, as has been the case hereto- 


fore. 

Discharge.—Union officials have long sought to secure exemption 
of shop chairmen or other organization workers from discharge in the 
belief that such workers were particularly liable to dismissal because 
of their activities on behalf of their fellow union members. In 
negotiations up to the present the employer’s right to hire and fire 
workers has consistently been upheld. A clause in the 1926 agree- 
ment forbidding unfair discrimination for union activity was open to 
various interpretations. The present clause is so worded that the 
union feels that any discharged shop chairman will be reinstated unless 
the employer can prove that the worker was discharged for reasons 
other than union activity. 

Provisions favoring extension of union influence.— Heretofore, when 
the union has entered into agreements with employers through their 
a trade associations (that is, with the inside shops, jobbers, 
and contractors), an employer member of any one of these associa- 
tions, finding himself embarrassed by union demands, has been free 
to leave the association and become independent. The union 
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obtained what agreements it could with independents. Under ihe 
present settlement member shops of associations, such as for instaiice 
Industrial Council shops, are restrained from waiving the terms of 
the agreement during the life of that agreement regardless of whet iver 
they stay in the Industrial Council or drop out. Dovetailed with ‘his 
provision for maintaining the agreement intact is a clause providing 
that agreements with independent shops shall be subject to super- 
vision of the impartial chairman and the joint control commission, 
Thus the employer, whether he be independent or a member of the 
trade association in his particular branch of the trade, is subject to 
control. A writer for the New York Times discusses these features of 
the agreement as follows: 





Formerly the independent who joined one of the three employers’ associations 
was free to leave and become a nonunion employer when he wished. If the 
union was unable to reach him he went unpunished. Now the employer w)}io 
joins an association agrees to be bound by the new contract for three 
years. 

The independent manufacturer, jobber, or contractor who, for reasons of his 
own, wishes to remain outside the fold may do so on deposit of cash security, 
etc. * * * As these terms tend to be more onerous than those exacted of 
esas tag! members, it is expected that the independents will join the organized 
actors. 


By-products of Strike Settlement 


Of no less interest than the actual terms of the settlement and the 
gains the industry enjoys under the new agreement are the effects the 
strike has had on employer organizations, the union, and union 
operations against the sweatshop. 

Union membership increases.—Since the strike settlement, Georze 
W. Alger, chairman of the Joint Control Commission, reports that 
independent shops have joined manufacturers’ associations in large 
numbers. 

Mr. Alger reported an increase of membership in the Industrial 
Council of Manufacturers from 157 to 277 and an increase from 5:3 
to 85 in the American Association of Manufacturers. The sub- 
manufacturers’ group, he said, has increased its membership froin 
406 to 868 and has added 156 Brooklyn shops to its roster. 

There has been ready response to this request for cooperation. 
Large houses have offered to cooperate in any way that may be 
helpful. In some instances chain stores have submitted lists of sul- 
manufacturers who make up the garments they sell, so that the union 
may check up and ascertain whether garments are made under union 
conditions. 

The union fostered a return of members who had fallen away from 
the organization when the strike call was issued. At that time the 
general executive board of the union made the following plea: 

And with this object of creating as much solidarity as possible in the ranks «/ 
the union in the present critical moment, the general executive board has one 
again called upon all local unions in the cloak and dress industry to place no ©! - 
stacles in the path of all former union members who want to reenter the ranks «/ 
the union. versed who wishes to rejoin the union should be given a brother \ 
welcome and admitted as a full-fled ual member with all the rights, pri\ - 
leges, and duties that go with membership in the union, and without any di-- 
criminations on the score of political opinions and convictions. At the same ti! 
the local unions should bear in mind the present trying situation in the clo: 


industry and place no financial difficulties in the way of those who may desire ‘» 
come back to the fold in the course of the next three weeks. 
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The New York Times states: 


The offices of the union’s joint board were crowded all day yesterday with 
cloakmakers largely from nonunion shops and many from left wing shops. 9 

Announcement was made by the union that three large shops, formerly con- 
trolled by the communists, had broken away and marched to union halls. 


Communist activities were feared at the beginning of the strike. 
Headlines proclaimed that the left wing Needle Trades Workers’ 
Industrial Union was making strenuous efforts to induce striking 
cloakmakers to desert the old union and to join the new labor organi- 
zation. The union made a counter attack upon the lefts when 
members who had left the union were invited back into the ranks 
without prejudice. This offer can scarcely be appreciated unless one 
goes back into the history of the union. 

In 1926 the communist, or left wing garment workers, having 
gained control of the union, called a strike affecting 35,000 workers 
and lasting 20 weeks. When a settlement was finally reached 
the union was weakened by internal dissension and workers were 
disheartened. The period between 1926 and 1929 has consequently 
been fraught with grave problems forthe union. Right wing unionists 
had regained control when the recent strike was called. According 
to David Dubinsky, acting president of the union, “events of the 
last few days have proved ‘that the union has completely recovered 
from the communist adventure of 1926.’ He made public the 
results of the referendum* * * * when 16,094 persons voted in 
i of the peace settlement and 358 voted against it, with 265 
blanks.” 

Ohain-store cooperation.—Exploitation of labor through operation of 
sweatshops constitutes the largest menace to the worker. Chain 
stores, large purchasers of women’s cloaks and suits, have therefore 
been invited to confer with the union to ascertain what part of the 
goods they handle are manufactured under substandard conditions. 
According to the New York Times: 


Invitations to a conference to discuss the eradication of the sweatshop from 
the cloak and suit industry were sent out by Mr. Dubinsky yesterday to the 
National Bellas Hess Co. and the J. C. Penny Stores, said to be the two largest 
chain-store organizations in this country. Other chain stores will be similarly 
invited. 

In his letter Mr. Dubinsky asserted that a large part of the cloak production 
for the chain stores, as well as that of mail-order houses, comes from ‘sweatshops 
which are not only a menace to the workers employed in them, but also constitute 
a danger to the public at large because of the unsanitary conditions under which 
the garments are made up.” 


There has been ready response to this request for cooperation. 
Large houses have offered to cooperate in any way that may be 
helpful. In some instances chain stores have submitted lists of sub- 
manufacturers who make up the garments they sell, so that the union 
may check up and ascertain whether garments are made under 
union conditions. 

Mr. Schlesinger, in asking cooperation of the National Bellas 
Hess Co., stressed the fact that garments made under insanitary 





‘Referendum vote on acceptance of strike settlement, 1929. 
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conditions endanger the consumer’s health as well as that of the 
worker. In reply to his letter, the Bellas Hess Co. stated in part: 

You are right in assuming that our customers have an interest in the sanitary 
conditions of the shops in which the garments we sell are produced, and we 
are very careful to see that all our garments are made only in sanitary shops; 
we will be more than pleased to assist in your efforts to improve and maintain 
the welfare of the workers and standards of the industry. 


We will be glad to participate in conferences or discussions which the governor 
may call for the purpose of the bettering of conditions. ; 


Drive against Sweatshops to Continue 


On July 17 when agreements between employers and the union 
were signed, ‘Colonel Lehman told the union and employers’ repre- 
sentatives that the cloak and suit industry was at the crossroads and 
that while the outlook was more promising than at any time since 
1910, all factors would have to cooperate to carry out the provisions 
of the agreement and to end the evils of the sweatshop and sub- 
standard production.” 

Governor Roosevelt stressed the need for cooperation between 
worker and employer when he said: 

In an industry broken up by so many small units, strong and comprehensive 
organizations of both employers and workers are of the highest importance. 

urely you should be able to work together heartily to spread such enlightened 
industrial standards into the less fair and progressive portions of the industry. 

The union gathered its forces in an effort to eradicate the sweat- 
shop even before agreements were signed with organized employer 
associations representing shops that conform with union standards. 
The first step, as is noted above, was to enlist the support of chain 
stores and mail-order houses in a drive on substandard shops. Once 
a settlement with the Industrial Council, the Merchant Ladies’ 
Garment Association, and the American Cloak and Suit Manufac- 
turers’ Association was reached, Mr. Schlesinger said: ‘‘The strike 
will be continued against the independent manufacturers, jobbers, 
and contractors, who employ 11,000 workers, until they submit to 
the agreement with the organized factors. * * * They will 
have to assume their share of the responsibility to the industry and 
to the joint commission established by the agreement.”’ 

Later the Daily News Record states: 

Efforts are being made by the union however, to have independent manufac- 


turers join the respective associations and thus help them save part of the season, 
which, if they. persist in remaining independent units, will be lost to them. 


Summary 


Groups concerned with this latest settlement in the women’s cloak 
and suit trade of New York came out of the strike with a minimum 
of loss owing to the rapidity with which settlement was reached. 
All parties to the agreement would have lost heavily had the strike 
lasted over a protracted period, as the fall season for manufacture 
normally opens at about the time the strike went into effect. More- 
over, in an industry such as garment manufacture in New York, 
where shops are small and financial reserves accordingly low, a long 
strike may result in large numbers of bankruptcies among shops. 
Thus any gains won in a long strike, such as that of 1926, may avail 
the union less than is hoped for, as the union may find itself faced with 
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the problem of adjusting differences with a new group of independents 
in the following producing season. 

As a result of the present settlement, the garment trade now enjoys 
a joint-control commission designed to furnish exact information 
upon which to base action looking toward improving conditions in 
shops which have contractual relations with the union and doing 
away with sweatshops. 

Labor believes that it has gained greater security by (1) securing the 
right to visit shops in order to ascertain the union status of workers; 
(2) qualification of the discharge clause by which union members 
discharged because of their union activity are now entitled to have 
their cases reviewed by the impartial chairman of the women’s gar- 
ment trade; (3) further restriction of the right of employers to reor- 
ganize their shops, which must now be completed in one week at the 
end of June; (4) continued recognition of the 40-hour week; and (5) 
extra pay for overtime work during the two periods when such work 
is permitted. 

Employers effect a saving by (1) postponement of consideration of 
unemployment insurance until the industry is in better shape finan- 
cially; (2) similar postponement of consideration of wage increases; 
and (3) by bringing those portions of the industry where standards 
were low up to the standards of better shops through the provision 
that all members of employer associations must abide by terms of the 
agreement during the life of such agreement, whether they leave the 
association or not, and by making independent shops as well subject 
to the regulation of the joint-control commission and the impartial 
chairman. 

Finally, by strengthening the enrollment in employer associations 
and the union it is sought to awaken both groups to their joint respon- 
sibility for the industry. 


General Strike of Women’s Dress Workers 


ScarceLy had terms of settlement between employers and the 
union been agreed upon in the cloak and suit industry when the union 
proclaimed its intention of carrying on a similar fight against the 
sweatshop in that branch of the trade engaged in dress manufacture. 
Strikes involving 80,000 workers have been authorized by the general 
executive board of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. The general strike, if called, will affect workers engaged in 
the manufacture of women’s dresses in nine centers—New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Toledo, and Toronto (Canada). Up to date a strike among dress 
workers in New York City, affecting 45,000 persons, has been author- 
ized to take place December 1, when the existing agreement in the 
dress trade expires. A stoppage has already been ordered among 
7,000 embroidery workers for a 40-hour week. 


Purpose of the Strike 


In calling the dress strike, as in the earlier cloak and suit strike, the 
union seeks to do away with the sweatshop and to extend its member- 
ship among garment workers. 
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Justice sums up the purpose of the forthcoming stoppage, as 
follows: 


A drive to rid the dress industry of sweajshops has been launched by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, following hard upon the sub- 
stantial victory gained by the union for a large section of its 30,000 cloakmaker; 
in Greater New York. soe 

Mr. Schlesinger explained that the dress trade is virtually completely demor- 
alized, with only afew thousand of the 45,000 in the trade union members in goo: 
standing. While agreements with the Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the jobbers, and the Association of Dress Manufacturers, the contractors, 
do not expire until next December, efforts will begin at once to bring the non- 
union and sweatshops into line. * * #* 

We are determined * * * to bring over into the dress industry a ma- 
chinery that will function similarly to the joint commission just now created in 
the cloak industry under terms of the new agreements. 


In discussing the —* strike, Advance, the organ of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, touches upon the drive 
for membership as an important phase of the union program: 


The union is * * * reported as preparing for a drive among the dress- 
makers and the white-goods workers, of whom, it is claimed, there are 100,000 
in New York City and who are practically all unorganized. There was a time, 
not more than 12 years ago, when the Dress and Waist Makers’ Union counted 
from 25,000 to 30,000 members, and 10,000 or more white-goods workers were 
working under union conditions. * * * In the upheaval of subsequent years 
unionism in these trades was brought to nought. ere is hope that L. L. G. W. 
U. may actively undertake and suceessfully carry on the task of once again 
unionizing these workers. 


D.. ke > a. ee 


—_—— >-o ¢ 0 ge 


Payment of Wages by Check 


l pte recently it has been the general and accepted practice 

of employers to pay all wages in cash. The merits of this 
method were obvious, especially in certain communities where the 
existence of company stores and store credit systems had led to 
definite abuses. On the other hand, the physical difficulties and 
dangers involved in the handling of large sums of money, amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars every pay day in many large 
establishments, has led to considerable discussion of the practicability 
of payment of wages by check and to the actual adoption of this 
practice by a large number of firms. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


AutHouGH the check method of wage payment has its disadvan- 
tages, studies of the subject seem to indicate that there are certain 
definite advantages, chief among which is the factor of safety both 
of pay roll and of employees. According to information collected by 
the American Bankers’ Association, 205 pay-roll robberies occurred 
during a certain period of six months, resulting in the loss of $1,856,- 
874, the wounding of 40 employees, and the death of 20.5 

Among other advantages claimed by certain companies for the 
check method of wage payment are the following: It eliminates 
temptation for petty pilferage in the office; eliminates disputes as to 
amounts received by employees; reduces force and 2 guaran which 
would be necessary if employees were paid by cash; saves time; 





’ American Bankers’ Association Journal, January, 1927, p. 491: “The pay-roll.check plan,” by John R. 
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encourages thrift on part of employees; eliminates loans to fellow 
workers; eliminates loss of earnings through carelessness or theft; 
relieves the office manager of a weekly strain; eliminates carrying 
around heavy boxes; allows mailing of checks, whereas cash requires 
personal delivery; reduces pay-roll errors and enables those made to 
be easily found, since they are recorded on the checks; saves the cost 
of pay-roll insurance and special guards; permits greater flexibility 
in time of making payments; educates employees in handling checks 
and in using banking facilities. 

The drawbacks from the employers’ standpoint include difficulties 
of identification, lost or raised checks, and in certain cases opposition 
of employees. Some companies have found the plan more economical, 
others more expensive, and still others have found the cost of the 
check and cash methods about the same. The extra work for 
executives in signing checks, and the making out of new checks for 
those lost, have also been referred to as disadvantages. 

There appears to have been little loss from raised, forged, or lost 
checks. All but one of 50 firms consulted by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. in a study of the check method of wage payment ® 
would replace lost checks, although some required the employee to 
wait until the expiration of the 30-day period during which the checks 
were valid. One company which had paid by check for eight years 
had been required to replace only three lost checks in the entire period. 
Another company reported that about two checks a year are lost, 
while another had 12 checks reported lost during one year, but 7 of 
them were found and returned to the owners after several days. 

The chief objection to the plan on the part of employees has been 
the inconvenience or difficulty in getting the checks cashed. Some- 
times they are compelled to deal at specific places of business in 
order to get them cashed, which hampers their freedom in trading in 
the community. There is also the possibility of having to pay a 
discount. Another objection is that thzir incomes become known 
to the persons who cash the checks. 

Employees and representatives of labor who were consulted by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York in connection with a survey 
made in New York City in 19247 stated that although they were 
‘‘willing to accept the system in the interest of employers in order to 
eliminate the t fees: of pay-roll holdups, they see practically no 
advantage and considerable inconvenience for themselves in this 
system.”’ The report of the survey. further comments: 

Employees admit that the pay by check method has one advantage for them, 
namely, that if they lose their checks they can still get paid for their work, whereas 
if they lose their cash pay envelope there is little chance for recovery. Aside 
from this point, however, few employees find the system attractive. They 
complain that they have no banking connections and that they experience con- 
ee difficulty in identifying themselves at banks and in getting their checks 
cashed. 

If the employee calls upon the corner grocer or drug store to cash his check 
he finds himself under the necessity either of oes a slight discount or of making 


& purchase in order to compensate the merchant for trouble. Besides, he 
discloses the amount of his income. 








* Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Report No. 53: Paying Employees 
by Check. New York, December, 1927. 

’ Merchants’ Association of New York. Greater New York, July 28, 1924, pp. 2-4: “ Employers on 
payment of émployees by check.” 
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A long-standing objection of organized labor to payment by 
check originated from the practice of some unreliable employers in 
issuing checks without sufficient funds in bank to permit them to be 
cashed. This practice led to the incorporation in many union 
agreements of clauses stipulating that wages must be paid in cash 
only. The present position of organized labor in this matter is 


discussed later. 
Cashing of Checks 


SomE companies have made special arrangements with banks as to 
hours, extra tellers, etc., to enable their employees to get their checks 
cashed, and in certain localities arrangements have been made with 
stores to accept the checks as cash. tt is reported that some store- 
keepers are glad to cash the checks in order to reduce the amount of 
money they carry overnight or through week ends. The employees 
of one company consulted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
cashed their checks with money received in collecting customers’ 
accounts, while another company would deposit the -checks in a 
bank for employees who requested it. 

In order to facilitate the cashing of checks and to protect the em- 
ployee against having to disclose the amount of his wages, certain 
companies issue the employee’s pay in several checks instead of one. 
One firm limits the amount of each check to a maximum of $10, 
using a check of a different color for odd amounts; for example, a 
man getting $42.50 per week would receive four pay checks (blue) 
of $10 each and one (buff) for $2.50. 

To meet the problem of identification different methods are em- 
pues: The employee may be furnished with an identification tag 

earing his name and time-clock number, which also appear on his 
pay zheck. An identification card system is employed by some firms. 
Railroad men on several lines use their passes as a means of identifi- 
cation. Some companies require their employees to sign their names 
in a space provided on the face of the check when the check is de- 
livered and they are instructed not to indorse the check until it is 
being cashed. This enables the bank teller speedily to verify the 
signature. Some firms issue bearer checks or tative the banks of the 
responsibility of identification. 

An ingenious plan being used by one company is a combination 
time card and pay check drawn on the bank. The pay period runs 
from the Ist to the 15th and from the 15th to the end of the month. 
During each pay period the employee punches his card and at the 
end of the period the hours are added, the earnings calculated, and 
the check form on the reverse side of the time card filled in. 

Nearly always the checks used for payment of wages bear a promi- 
nent statement showing that they are pay-roll fa 2 


Experience of Employers with Plan 


In A STUDY on payment of wages by check published by the depart- 
ment of manufacture of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in 1927, 42 out of 43 employers reported satisfaction with the 
plan from the management’s standpoint and the remaining firm 
‘fair satisfaction.” From the employees’ standpoint, 22 of these 
same employers reported satisfaction, 2 “fair satisfaction,” and 5 
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minor objections, “‘now mainly overcome.” The other 16 firms re- 
ported either that they believed the employees were satisfied or that 
there had been no unfavorable reaction from them. 

Only six of the firms canvassed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. stated that their employees would prefer to receive cash. Six 
others said that the employees objected to the checks at first, but 
soon became accustomed to the new method. As an example, was 
mentioned the experience of the Chicago Rapid Transit Co., which 
had arranged to cash checks for all employees who desired it. The 
number taking advantage of this offer was said to be fairly large at 
first, but it gradually decreased to such a point that the company 
discontinued the practice of cashing the checks. 

Information obtained from 84 employers by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, in the study previously referred to, showed that 
59 employers had found the payment-by-check method satisfactory, 
11 firms were dissatisfied with it, and 5 either had never put the plan 
into practice or had discoatinued it. 

Of 120 foundries reporting to the Gray Iron Institute (Inc.), 82 
pay their employees by check, according to a wage report dated 
July 1, 1929, issued by the institute. 


Extent of Use of Payment-by-Check Method 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of the United States found that over 
3,000 firms, many of them large and representative, were paying 
wages by check, and a report by Aera, the official publication of the 
American Electric Railway Association, published in the September, 
1928, issue, showed that the paying of wages by check is quite common 
among electric railway companies, those mentioned in the study being 
the following: Chicago Rapid Transit Co.; Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., which controls the Pacific Northwest Traction Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Market Street Railway Co., San Francisco; Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta; and the various utility companies comprising the 
Public Service group operating in New Jersey. Payment of steam- 
railroad employees by check is also reported to be quite general. 


Present Position of Organized Labor 


AN EXAMINATION of the trade agreements in the files of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics showed that most of these agreements contain 
some provision regarding the method of wage payment. The majority 
of them stipulate that all wages must be paid in cash; while one calls 
for the payment of wages in United States gold. A few agreements 
provide that any member accepting a check in payment of his wages 
shall be fined. 

In general, where payment of wages by check is permitted there 
are certain stipulations. For example, in a number of the Chicago 
building trades agreements the following provision appears: 

_ Any member of the party of the first part who fails to have sufficient funds 
in the bank to meet all pay checks issued to members of the party of the second 
part shall be penalized by the joint arbitration board, to the extent of a sum 
not less than the expense incurred in collecting the amount due, the full amount 


to be paid to complainant as well as depriving the defaulting employer of the right 
to pay by check. 
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The Chicago bricklayers’ agreement provides that the employer 
who defaults payment of checks issued to members shall be fined §5 
for each check so defaulted. The Wichita bricklayers’ agreemet 
provides that ‘‘members accepting checks will be protected by thie 
union by members not being allowed to work on jobs until all chec\s 
have been made good.” The Dayton bricklayers provide for payment 
by check by mutual agreement with contractors who have established 
a pay-roll checking system. In such cases the entire ‘‘gang” must 
be paid by checks. 

The agreement of Omaha painters permits members to accept checks 
in payment of wages except from employers whose checks have at 
some time been protested. 

A few agreements provide that if payment is made by check the 
payment shall be made either Friday night or two hours earlier than 
the usual time of payment on Saturday in order that the checks may 
be cashed before the closing hour of the banks. 

A small number of agreements provide that wages may be paid 
either in cash or by check. In others it is optional with the employees 
whether they will accept checks or not, and in still others it is optional 
with the employer whether he shall pay with cash or checks. 


Attitude of the Banks 


In ORDER to determine what would be the reaction of the banks to 
the universal adoption of the check method of wage payment, the 
American Bankers’ Association sent out a questionnaire to about 
400 banks located chiefly in industrial and commercial centers.’ | t 
was found that a large majority of the banks would favor the use of 
pay-roll checks by their customers if proper safeguards and assurance 
of reasonable compensation by balances or other means were given. 

There was no standard banking practice for handling pay rolls in 
the banks and the practices of nine in the same city differed con- 
siderably, depending chiefly on the character of the accounts handle. 
Since the handling of the checks is an expense to the banks, sonic 
customers pay their bank a flat figure of $1 per $1,000 of the amount 
of the pay roll regardless of the number of checks issued. In other 
instances banks require that a certain balance be maintained before 
they will handle a customer’s pay roll. The report states that ‘in 
one way or another the average bank is compensated for handling 
the pay checks, although there does not appear to be any fixed 
standard.” The blank checks are generally supplied by the depositors 
or at their expense. " 

A number of banks had special windows for the express purpose 
of cashing pay checks, while a few assigned special windows on cer- 
tain days or p Sree rush periods. 

More than half of the banks answering the inquiry as to the matter 
of identification stated that they took only the usual precautions |" 
identifying the payee and in cashing checks, but 25 banks insisted «1 
positive personal identification. A few banks had been relieved «' 
the responsibility of identification and had been freed from liability 
as a result of paying the wrong party. 





sAmerican Bankers’ Association Journal, January, 1927, p. 491: ‘The pay-roll check plan,’ by John ‘. 
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Mexican Labor in the South Platte Valley, Colo. 


ACH year in the spring some thousands of Mexican families 
migrate north to work in the sugar-beet fields in the United 
States. In the latter part of October and in November many of 
these people return to the Southwest but some remain on the farms 
or in the towns in the beet-growing sections or in the northern cities 
so that they wi’! be on hand when beet work is resumed the next 
spring, while others desert agriculture for industrial employment. 

A recent detailed study ® of Mexican labor in the beet fields of the 
South Platte River, in northeastern Colorado, which is one of the 
principal beet-producing sections of the United States, has recently 
been made by Paul S. Taylor, under the immediate supervision of a 
faculty committee of the pi tlbears of California. This article is a 
summary of the report on that investigation, which is the second of 
a series of regional investigations of Mexican labor in the United 
States.° The field researches for the study under review were made 
from the beginning of the beet harvest late in September to its close 
in the middle of November, 1927. 

The ordinary spring and summer beet field work of plowing, plant- 
ing, irrigating, and cultivating is usually done by the farmer himself 
or his hired men, or by supplementary laborers who are paid by 
the month. ‘‘This work is pe by American labor, by which in 
this area is meant Americans and Americanized Europeans.” In 
exceptional cases this field work is done by persons of other races, 
but in practically all such cases both the laborer and the beet grower 
are under a share lease or are owners. 

The hand blocking and thinning" of beets and the weeding of 
beets with a hoe in the spring and early summer, and the pulling and 
topping of beets in the fall, are usually done by workers imported 
either in previous years or for the particular season, and it is 
— labor that does this work which is the subject of Taylor’s 
study. 

In 1927 the total sugar-beet acreage in Colorado was 218,000, of 
which 84.6 per cent was in the ten counties comprising the sugar- 
beet producing area of northeastern Colorado; in 1909, the total 
acreage for the State was 108,082, of which 72.2 per cent was in these 
same northeastern counties. 

As a result of this extension of sugar-beet production in northeastern 
Colorado, the cutting off of Japanese immigration in 1907, the reduc- 
tion of the supply of German-Russian laborers because of the World 
War, restrictive immigration legislation, and the transformation of 
former German-Russian laborers into owners or tenants, there have 





* Taylor, Paul S. Mexican Labor in the United States, Valley of the South Platte, Colo. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1929. (No. 1 of this ee, ee Labor in the Imperial Valley, Cali- 
fornia, a mady by the same author, was summarized in the Labor Review for March, 1929 (pp. 59-65). 

10“ The series represents the results of a research project on a grant from the Social ce Research 
Council, commenced under the committee on scientific ts of human migration, continued by the 
committee on Roneiation. and carried on under the immediate supervision of a ttee of members of 
a asa ea scars Hn lta o tet tg rusiing ons may be rey spend, Tin 

cu out extra ants so tha ones may be properly s R - 
ning is removing from the cluster of plants left after blocking all but one plant. After the beets have been 


loosened by a machine lifter they are pulled out of the ground by hand. Cutting off the tops with a knife 
is also done by hand. r 
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been striking changes in the nationality of sugar-beet field laborers 
in this region, as shown in the following table: 


CHANGES IN NATIONALITY AMONG HANDWORKERS IN THE SUGAR-BEET FIELDS 


OF NORTHEASTERN COLORADO, 1909 AND 1927 














1909 1927 
Nationality 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
I an a te. oo a cacn wees weer ee o'aapebionta 1, 002 9.4 14, 313 59. 0 
Coens 265 os. hi iat. 5, 870 54.7 27, 563 31. 2 
Japanese -__.-...- wiucngeopeshniocnaeeingiabuavetsunpess 2, 160 20. 1 175 af 
po TL ee A a ee BAe eee See 1, 692 15.8 2, 200 9.1 
IN vnc crite iucthemnaecnctaakatlonses damit 10, 724 100. 0 2A, 251 100. 0 

















1 Figures for 1909 are from reports of the Immigration Commission, vol. 24, p. 114. Figures for 1927 are 


based upon acreages harvested aT 


experience that about 8 acres are 


the different groups divided by 8. The 
arvested per “‘equivalent full fare’’ paid for ship 


sugar company has found by 
ing in family labor. 


? Arrived at by adding 70 per cent of the acres harvested by growers to the acreage handled by German- 
Russian contract laborers. Seventy per cent is estimated to be the proportion of growers doing their own 


labor who are German-Russians. 





It will be noted from the above table that the proportion of Jap- 
anese handworkers was practically negligible in 1927, and the per- 
centage of miscellaneous whites had declined from 15.8 per cent 
to 9.1 per cent. The most remarkable changes, however, were the 
decrease of the German-Russians from 54.7 per cent to 31.2 per cent 
and the increase of Mexicans from 9.4 per cent to 59 per cent. 


Mexican Population in Area Investigated 


In THE winter of 1926-27 the Mexican population resident in the 
7 leading beet-producing counties of northeastern Colorado, it is 
estimated, was about 11,000, or 5.7 per cent of the total population. 
These are the Mexicans who stay through the winter in the towns or 
on the farms of the beet country. Some of them work in the coal 
mines or on the railroads, but the great majority work in the beet 
fields in the summer, even though they enter other occupations 
when the beet harvest is over. 


The Mexican population in the beet-growing counties in winter is small. In 
Weld County, the largest beet-producing county in the State, with the largest 
Mexican population in northeastern Colorado, the Mexicans formed only 8.8 
per cent of the school census population in 1927. Probably, on the average, 
nearly as many more Mexicans come in for the beet season in the spring and 
leave in the fall, and are therefore not included in the school census. ith 
respect to either season, however, it will be observed that the proportion of 
Mexicans is very small as compared with conditions in an area like Imperial 
Valley, California, where one-third or more of the population is Mexican. A 
further difference is the much higher proportion in the population of north- 
eastern Colorado of Spanish Americans, i. e., persons born in the United States 
and descended from the stock which colonized New Mexico and southern Colorado. 


Economics of Sugar-Beet Production 


SuG@ar BEpTs are the outstanding crop of the South Platte Valley 
from the standpoint of capital as well as of labor. The acreage 
devoted to such crop is not mcd very extensive but the agricultural 
production of beets is inseparably associated with the industrial pro- 
duction of beet sugar. | 
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According to the United States Tariff Commission, ‘“beet-sugar 
production, considered as a whole, is primarily an agricultural indus- 
try, more than 80 per cent of its personnel and about 50 per cent of 
its total capital being employed in agricultural processes. Costs of 
producing sugar beets are about 50 per cent of the total costs of pro- 
ducing refined beet sugar.”’ 

Economic factors arising from the nature of the sugar beets them- 
selves necessitate a high degree of industrial organization. First, the 
bulkiness of the beets makes their transportation expensive, and so 
the production of beet sugar must be carried on close to the beet 
fields. Indeed, the great mass of sugar-beet shipments are made over 
very short distances—only a few miles. Second, the quality of sugar 
beets declines if they are kept for uny substantial period of time. 
They will keep when they are frozen, but it is necessary to work them 
before they thaw. This calls for a short manufacturing season. 
Large amounts of capital invested in plants “lie idle two-thirds of the 
year or evenmore.’’ There are few other industries that have such 
heavy investments in plant equipment with such protracted periods of 
idleness. As a consequence, the overhead costs in the beet-sugar 
industry are exceedingly high. 

The unusual dependence of the farmers and factories upon each 
other in this industry is due to the fact that the farmers need a fac- 
tory near them so that they may dispose of their crops economically 
and the factory requires a large supply of beets in order to have a 
long operating season. 

All of the 13 beet-sugar factories in northeastern Colorado are 
owned by the Great Western Sugar Co., which contracts for and 
manufactures into sugar all the beets produced. For the purpose of 
collective bargaining in disposing of their crops the beet growers are 
more or less organized in the Mountain States Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The sugar company makes loans to the banks which finance the 
beet growers, contracts to purchase the whole crop, guarantees a 
minimum price and additional payments according to the sugar con- 
tent of the beets and the market price of sugar. Moreover, the com- 
pany makes arrangements for the buying of seed by the beet growers, 
educates the farmers in regard to the economic value of the beet 
crop, and instructs them in the best method of raising such crops. 

The company secures the hand labor for working the beet crop which is not 
locally available. In some areas and at some times the respective companies, 
as oe have hired the labor directly. The general practice at the present 
time, however, which is followed also in northeastern Colorado, is for the company 
to secure the labor, acting as an agent for the growers. The labor is gathered 
up from places far and near, shipped into the t-growing territory, and dis- 
tributed to the growers. The company draws up the labor contract, sometimes 
in consultation with a committee of the growers’ association, upon the basis of 
which the relations of the individual grower to his individual contract laborer 
are governed throughout the area. The factory staff aids in the handling and 
supervision of the work of the beet laborers, and by the terms of the contract 
and in practice, the field men and agricultural superintendents act as arbiters to 
settle differences arising between growers and laborers. 


This predominance of the factory side of the beet-sugar mdustry 
over its financial, agricultural, and labor aspects is found not only in 
Colorado but in all the principal beet-production sections of the 
United States. 
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The report presents a table from a publication of the United Stati; 
Tariff Commission on Costs of Producing Sugar Beets, Part I\. 
Colorado, which shows that weighted average returns to the bee: 

rowers for 1921-1923 after the costs of production had been «- 
ucted (including land rental and interest at 6 per cent on other 
capital) were: 


United States Colorado 


Per acre of sugar beets harvested___......_____- $1.90 $2.75 
Per ton of sugar harvested ______...........-.-- 17 . 24 
Per pound of sugar extracted from sugar beets._...  . 07 . 09 


In 1926 in northeastern Colorado ‘67 per cent of the beets were 
grown by tenants.” 


Recruiting and Shipping of Seasonal Labor 


IN THE SPRING trainloads of beet field workers move north from the 
southwestern part of the United States. The handling of this labor 


in 1920 is reported upon as follows by the labor commissioner of the 
sugar company: 


In moving a train of Mexican laborers a thousand miles, several operations 
are required besides paying the railroad company for the tickets. One or two 
company agents were placed in charge of these trains as conductors. At each 
railway division point they check up the number of passengers with the new 
railroad conductor, and on the basis of their count, payment is made for traus- 
portation. 


Lunches of bread, meat, cheese, fruit, and coffee are furnished en route. Before 


the train leaves the shipping point, a full supply of food is put on to last through 
to Denver. * * * 


The first duty of the company conductor naturally is to deliver all the labor 
he starts with. Whether that is an arduous task or not depends largely on 
whether labor has been selected on the other end that wants to go through an 
> work in good faith. The loss last season between shipping points and 

nver was 2 per cent of the number shipped. 


These labor shipments are a great expense to the company. In 
1926 the average cost to the company was $28 per worker, ‘‘of which 
15 per cent was spent for soliciting and conducting the labor through 
to destination, and 85 per cent was for railroad fares and food.” 
The total expenditure was $360,000. In 1926 the labor shipment 
per -‘40-acre family” cost on the average $90.75, and the total 
expenditure was more than $250,000. For the 5 years closing with 
1922 the cost per worker was $25. 

Family groups constitute the great majority of labor shipments to 
northeastern foleraie. Families have been found more stable boti 
in their relations to their work and to the community, and the shift 
to such labor is in part responsible for the decrease in the number of 
complaints made — the lawlessness and disorder of imported 
Mexican workers. The former practice of using large scale contract 
gang labor in the beet fields has been completely abandoned in this 
region. 

As the company officials who handled labor came to know better the Mexicans 


and their language, it was deemed un to work through middlemen wh, 
of course, received their commissions from laborers. With families predom'- 
nating, it became possible, and it is regarded as desirable, to make each fami!) 
its own contractor and have all dealings directly between the farmer-employ«’ 
and the contractor-laborer. 
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The following table shows a considerable change in the localities 
from which the Mexican labor is recruited: 


ORIGIN OF SHIPMENTS OF MEXICAN LABORERS TO GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. 
TERRITORY IN 1923 AND 1927 




















Number Per cent 
Section 
1923 1927 1923 1927 
North: 8 gis cadilecbsieciconciinudsiipe ddpebhudsasuakiiies anon 881 2, 628 10. 21 24. 85 
Sorat la Ficctie sick wndsicsnsaienee <i -thaibcoiaiaillten asters arlace i ibskiea omabiapeeengansei-aito ox 2, 973 1, 430 34. 44 13. 52 
Other Sisnibtdatienc cancun dhitndines Sie asecinsaliomaent es 4,778 6, 518 55. 35 61. 63 
ye ER aA Rg PPAR EEE ee = pe ee 8, 632 10, 576 100. 00 100. 00 














1 From New Mexico, Amarillo, Tex., and one small southern Colorado city. 
2 ¥rom Fort Worth and EI Paso, Tex. 


} From a variety of places including labor centers as remote as Los Angeles; mostly, however, shipments 
originating in Co 0. 





This change is attributed in part to the increase of Mexican popu- 
lation in labor markets closer to the Colorado beet fields and in part 
to ag Vp practice of importing Spanish-American dry farmers 

e 


from New Mexico. 
Resident Labor Supply 


Brcauss of the expense of transporting labor from distant States, 
the Great Western Sugar Co. and other similarly situated companies 
have attempted to establish a local labor supply. While large numbers 
of German-Russians became farm lessees and even farm owners, 
many of them still remained in the laboring class and settled perma- 
nently in northeastern Colorado. But the tendency of Mexican labor 
was to return to the South. The company, however, has appealed 
to this class of workers to stay through the winter, has appealed to 
the farmers to furnish these workers with proper housing for the cold 
season, and if practicable winter jobs, and has stimulated home owner- 
ship in Mexican colonies. This effort to insure a resident Mexican 
labor supply is reported as “markedly successful.” Since 1921 the 
average increase in the number of resident families has been 258 per 


annum. 
Wages and Earnings 


Bret LABor in the La Platte Valley is customarily paid a flat rate per 
acre and a bonus of 50 cents on each ton in excess of 12 tons per acre. 
Usually the contractor agrees to do all the hand labor from thinning 
to topping. 

_ In order to be sure that the contractor will not leave before his work 
is finished the contract stipulates that from the payment due when 
the thinning is finished $1 per acre be held back until such contract 
is wholly completed, unless the failure to complete the contract is 
not the contractor’s fault. ‘Separate prices, however, are fixed for 
the separate operations to be performed, and the payments — 
the season are made upon the basis of these separate prices, whic 
combined make up the flat rate price for the entire contract.” The 
working agreement also provides that: 


In the event that hand work is not done properly or with sufficient rapidity 
by the contractor, the grower shall appeal to the * * agricultural super- 
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intendent, or field man, to either of whom authority is hereby delegated to decide 
whether the employment of additional help is necessary and to permit the engage. 
ment by the grower of additional help to do the work not completed as chea))|y 
as practicable * * * and the grower is hereby authorized to deduct the 
amount paid such additional labor from the account of the contractor. 


Ordinarily the sugar company establishes the wage scale after con- 
ferring with representatives of the beet growers’ association and with 
individual growers. The contract labor rates paid to sugar-beet work- 
ers in northeastern Colorado from 1909 to 1928 were as follows: ” 





Mini- Mini- 
mum mum 
rate per rate per 
acre acre 
ee RR ER Oa $9] 
ae al riciniavid oa: be aeit-atamieiinasiie a a a 13 93 
A Re RE IH AT NEL. - TEE EN Sn M499 
ees 22 SSO ee eee ee rn Aes tea Br irl wero tae 14 94 
Bs ihe te vain St du ak ae ert . SS ¥o » Sima eieey 7. ae 14 94 
RRA IET SQ Te Lae Se § Be Co wea se buses edac so - M4 93 
OG é. SEA eae 18 





13 And a bonus of 50 cents for every ton over 14 tons per acre. 
14 And a bonus of 50 cents for every ton over 12 tons per acre. 


While many individual growers in Colorado were paying a bonus 
before the 1924 season, this was the first season such provision 
appeared in the printed contracts. 


In 1909 beet growers received $5 per ton plus the customary sliding scale. 
Beet laborers received a flat rate of $20 per acre irrespective of tonnage. In 
1927 beet growers received $8 per ton plus the sliding scale based upon sugar 
content and the market price of beets. The beet workers received $24 per acre 
plus a bonus which amounted on the average to approximately $1 per acre, 
making a total of $25 per acre. It is thus evident that, while the price of bects 
has advanced approximately 60 per cent since 1909, the price of contract labor 
has advanced approximately only 25 per cent.'5 


Wages in agricultural employment outside of beet work are not 
standardized to any extent. So far as any generalization is possible, 
it may be said that the prevailing spring rate for Mexicans in agricul- 
tural occupation for a 10-hour day is $2 in the spring and $3 in the 
summer. Irrigators are paid from $2 to $4 per day, hay stackers 
$3.50 or. more (usually with noon meal). The general winter rate 
is $2 per day of less than 10 hours. Beet work is seldom done by day 
labor but when it is the wage is $5 for the long day prevailing in the 
beet fields. There are not many Mexicans employed on a monthly 
basis. 

Mexicans in general farm work may receive the same as other classes of labor, 
but they frequently receive lower wages. These differentials in wages are some- 
times differences in the cash rate paid, and sometimes a failure to receive board 
in cases where other laborers would. Several reasons for these differentials are 
offered. First, it is pointed out that the Mexicans are not so fast as other 
workers, nor so well trained in general farm work. This, in many instances, is 
undoubtedly true. Another reason, also probably true, is that the Mexicans 
frequently do not know the going rate and therefore do not insist upon equal pay 





12 Prior to 1909 the rate was customarily 57) pee acre. Between 1909 and 1917 the rate varied from $18 to 
$20, but generally stood at the latter figure. 1920 the rate paid by individual growers varied from $3.) 
to $35. The bonus for production over 12 tons per acre yields on the average $1 per acre. 

16 1927 figures have been used, since final data on 1928 payments to beet growers under a modified contract 
were not available. If payments above the guaran minimum price of $7 per ton are not made on the 


crop the — advance in price of beets over 1909 will be approximately 40 per cent, and in the price 
of labor 20 per cent. 
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with other labor. Again, when the Mexicans are in dire need they will work for 
almost anything. In such extreme cases, both Mexicans and Americans have 
reported occasional wages of Mexicans as iow as $1.50 and ever: $1 a day. 


It is difficult to determine the actual earnings of beet’ workers. 
Since in northeastern Colorado the single man is no longer of much 
importance as a beet field laborer, it has become the custom “‘to speak 
in terms of family earnings.” The family group, however, may 
include not only parents and children but also other adult and minor 
relatives. ‘‘The partly ethical questions raised by measurement of 
earnings per family rather than per single adult are waived here, and 
for lack of data, in estimating earnings of families, their composition 
and the proportion of single men to families are not inquired into.” 
Average earnings from $1,500 to $1,700 are reported for small 
groups of families. If an estimate must be ventured, $600 to $800 
probably represents the average annual family earnings in beets. 
‘Housing is of course not included in these figures; and they are based 
on 1927 contract labor rates, which were approximately 4 per cent 
above the rates for 1928.” 

The most eeinntee period of unemployment comes in the winter. 
A considerable number of Mexican beet laborers get work in the coal 
mines in Weld County and southern Colorado. Some beet laborers 
go back to their own dry farms in New Mexico, while others remain 
on the Colorado ranches through the winter and feed stock for their 
farmer-employer. Many of the beet workers, however, settle down 
in the middle of November “with the prospect of hardly a day’s 
work until beet work opens up the following May.” 

The average earnings of beet laborers on other crops is also difficult 

to ascertain. According to the United Stated Children’s Bureau 
(Bul. No. 115, Child labor and the work of mothers in the beet fields 
of Colorado and Michigan), ‘‘four-fifths of the fathers (or all national- 
ities) who were contract laborers did a little work in the summer in 
addition to beet work.”’ 
The sugar company has made some efforts ‘‘to dovetail beet em- 
ployment with railroad work, late cotton picking in the Southwest, 
aud coal mining.”’ Adjustments are difficult, however, and the num- 
ber who can be placed in such jobs is limited. 


Labor Relations 


Axsout 1918 and 1919 when the Mexicans began to come to north- 
eastern Colorado in large numbers, both the growers and the com- 
munity at large were vigorously opposed to such migration. 

They were new to the community, they were unstable, they were frequently 
guilty of infractions of the law, and their beet work was often poor. In so far as 
the growers’ opposition was based upon instability and unsatisfactory work, 
their objections have greatly declined since the substitution of family labor for 
solos, and since the Mexicans have learned beet work and are learning other farm 


labor. This view was often expressed by growers and others familiar with beet 
labor conditions. 


_ At present, attitudes toward Mexican beet labor range from exces- 
Sive depreciation to favorable judgments, such attitudes being the 
result of different experiences with such labor and of prejudice. 
Among the criticism reported are “that Mexicans are slow to adapt 
themselves to teaming, corn husking, shocking, haying, and similar 
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operations”; that they are more inclined to strike than more far- 
sighted workers; that they ‘‘are unwilling to work on other types of 
farm labor when there is need of their help.”” The frequent explana- 
tions for this unwillingness is that Mexicans are sensitive and fear that 
they will not be able to do the farm work well enough to please their 
employers. 

n the other hand, many growers “have with satisfaction” e1- 
ployed the same Mexican laborers for a number of years. ‘Some 
farmers have the same Mexicans for 10 years and say that they never 
worry about their places.” 

It is evident, the report states, that the criticism of Mexicans as 
laborers is diminishing. A better selection of Mexicans is being 
made than was the case a decade ago. Moreover, Mexicans are now 
more experienced in beet work. “The company is educating them 
along that line by various means, including talks, printed material, 
and motion pictures. Social objections to Mexicans as aliens are, 
however, more persistent than economic objections to them 
workers. 

The complaints of the Mexicans against their employers have to <o 
chiefly with the matters of housing, measurement of the beet fields 
which they work, and wages. Housing is discussed in the next 
section of this article. 

The contract provides that the company’s field men shall measure 
the beet fields. Labor being paid by the farmer on the basis of acreage, 
it is not difficult to see how contentions arise over measurements that 
are believed by the workers to be short. It is the function of the field 
man to endeavor to adjust matters between the grower and his beet 
workers. When the problem is very difficult, the case may be brought 
to the factory superintendent or to the company’s labor commissioner 
at Denver. 

The inadequacy of earnings is a frequent subject of complaint. The 
dissatisfaction seems to be, however, not so much over the pay rates 
for beet work as over the short-time employment which cuts down 
annual earnings. A number of complaints are also made about the 
insufficient pay of other types of agricultural work. 

Some Mexicans spoke very well of their employer. 


as 


Housing 


Tue Mexican attitude on the housing provided them by tlic 
— ee mene largely upon the living standards of the particular 
— me of them contemptuously term the beet shacks 
“ try sheds.’”’ Others will not even enter into contracts because 
of the poor dwellings they would have to occupy. Indeed some o/ 
them can not be induced to come to the beet fields because of tlic 
reports they have heard of the poor housing conditions. 


The farmers reply to the charges of bad housing: That the Mexicans then- 
selves are not interested in good houses, and do not take care of good housc- 
which are provided. That this is true of many Mexican families, specific repor': 
by farmers, statements by responsible Mexicans, and observations of the write: 
ge There are Mexican families who keep even the better t of house: 

ike pom There are many others who do care about the kind of house i: 
whi y live and who keep even the shacks scrupulously clean. 
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Mexican; as Public Charges 


AFTER presenting several statistical tables on expenditures on 
Mexicans from the pauper fund of Weld County, the author points 
out that, although the amount expended on Mexican relief seems to 
be at times out of proportion to the number of them in the community, 
“it probably is not much greater on the average because of the 
large numbers of Mexicans shipped in seasonally.”” When it is 
taken into consideration that these Mexicans are laborers who are 
subject to the hardships of irregular employment it would seem that 
they are not a disproportionate burden on the community even though 
they may be more of a burden than the laborers of a more thrifty 
race. 

The reports in regard to violations of the law by Mexicans appear, 
the author thinks, “‘to be magnified unduly, not only by the north- 


eastern Colorado community but even by the officers who handle 
Mexican offenders. ”’ 


Credit Advances 


THE REPORT states that improvidence is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of Mexican labor. The practice of making credit advances to 
beet workers has increased greatly since the Mexicans have come to 
work in such large numbers in Colorado. 


The custom of making advances does have certain questionable aspects, and 
these may be in the minds of those who condemn it as peonage. It does not 
encourage providence, certainly, although the Mexicans were already improvi- 
dent before they came to northeastern Colorado. And it does appear to be a 
factor in keeping Mexican children out of school to work in the beets. The 
reasons are two. First, the Mexican wants his children to work in order to 
enable him to repay advances. Second, an even stronger reason, the grower 
has a financial interest in the earnings of his debtor-laborers. 


Mexican Societies 
MexicaN societies in the South Platte Valley of Colorado do not 
play so important a part in the Mexican population as they do in the 
mperial Valley of California. Their membership is neither strong 
nor numerous. The organization which seems best known amon 


the beet laborers is the Sociedad Obreros Libres at Gilcrest whic 
dates back to 1924. 


Ownership of Property 


_ Tue number of Mexicans or Spanish Americans who own farms 
in northeastern Colorado is almost negligible. There is, however, 
quite a number who lease land or take up beet growing on shares. 
Mexicans who buy real estate confine their purchases to laborers’ 
homes located in their own colonies or in colonies established by the 
company. Some persons in northeastern Colorado think the Mexi- 
cans will rise out of the hand labor ranks, but even the most optimistic 
of these persons realize that the progress will be very slow. 


Education 


IN THE spring and fall beet seasons in northeastern Colorado it is 
not difficult to discover that the young Mexicans of school age are 
generally in the beet fields instead of being at school. While Mexican 
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parents desire their children’s earnings, it is the current belief that 
the Mexicans are not so eager to have their women and children work 
as the German-Russians are. Mexicans do, however, make contracts 
with the view of having their children of school age help them. 


The real reason, however, for failure to enforce attendance laws strictly is the 
indifference of the beet growers, who are frequently members of the rural schoo! 
boards, and who also employ a large number of families which work in beets. 
This indifference usually rests on the feeling that assistance of children of schoo! 
age is essential to prompt performance of beet labor operations, coupled with 
unconcern over the interrupted schooling of children, many of whom are, after 
all, of an alien race. It is frequently believed, furthermore, that these children 
are not capable of getting much benefit from schooling anyway; many are in the 


rural districts but a few weeks or months at best, and it is a heavy burden on the 
schools to try to take care of them. 


Vacations for the beet season and summersessions are an attempt to 
meet this problem of child labor in the beet fields, but the educational! 
value of this alternative in comparison with continuous schooling for 
nine months is not known. 

Under the best of circumstances the school progress of the children 
of Mexican agricultural laborers in this country is not rapid. These 
children are retarded and most of them do not progress beyond the 
third or fourth grade. 

In talking with the few Mexican high school students in the 
LaPlatte Valley the same teasing and ostracism of them by American 
children was reported as in similar interviews in the Imperial Valley. 


Isolation 


IN THE towns in the beet-growing districts of northeastern Colorado 
the Mexicans very noticeably tend to live in groups. This is especially 
the case when there are large numbers of them in the community. 
When there are very few their homes are scattered through the poorer 
neighborhoods. The company colonies are usually on agricultural 
land some distance from the towns. 


The separation of Mexican and American domiciles in northeastern Colorado 
is not unique. The same phenomenon in Imperial Valley has been described in 
the preceding study of this series. The analysis of factors underlying that situa- 
tion applies also to northeastern Colorado. Briefly, these factors are the poverty, 
gregariousness, and social ostracism of the Mexicans, and these are founded upon 
coincident differences in class, culture, and race. As for the company colonies, 
an additional reason for their isolated location is the fact that the sites were 
either already owned by the company or could be secured more cheaply than 


sites closer in. 
A large number of Mexicans look with favor upon the company’s 


colonies, as they provide cheap and improved housing and community 
life. Such colonization does, however, accentuate the isolation of 


these ge oom ; 

Difficulties due to their labor in the beet fields are far from being 
the only reasons for segregating or wishing to segregate Mexican 
children in school. Separation may make it easier to deal ‘with 
language handicaps and with educational and cultural adjustments, 
as well as with interrupted school attendance. * * * Differences 
in standards of cleanliness; sex problems, due partly to the fact that 
Mexican children are usually over age for their grade, and partly to 
difference in standards; and. feelings of race difference also underlie 
the desire for separation.” 
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While segregation is against the law, separation, the report states, is 1h 
sometimes practically carried out on a geographical basis. For i 
example, the children at Greeley Colony go to the school nearest to i 
it—which school the Americans do not attend. (heel 

The opposition to Mexicans as laborers is evidently decreasing and ie 
they are becoming ‘‘a more stabilized laboring class.’”’ There are, 
however, the report finds, but few modes of approach to close contact 
between them and Americans. Barriers of class, language, culture, 
and race consciousness mark “the line of cleavage.” 
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Training the Older Employee for Continued Employment 
To American Management Association has just published the it 


results of an inquiry among representative companies in a he 
variety of industries as to what is being done in the way of special +t 
training for older employees. Replies were received from 40 com- iN 
panies out of about 75 to which the questionnaire was sent, although 7 
the report comments that ‘‘undoubtedly more would have answered i 
but for the fact that they had nothing to report on the subject. ’’ 

The survey indicated that as yet little is being done in the way of 
special training definitely arranged for the older worker. It was 
found that the line between general and special training is a very 
fine one. Several companies had said they gave training to older 
employees, but when their replies were analyzed the training was 
discovered to be general Bs 4 not specifically for older workers. 
However, according to the report, while but few concerns are con- 
ducting training as an aid to this adjustment problem, still the 
evidence is clear that they represent a trend in dealing with the 
older worker, whether by general or special training, which is both 
economical and social. * * * From the evidence collected this 
training for older employees increases their efficiency on present 
work, prepares them for transfer to other work, and improves the 
spirit of cooperation. ”’ 

The report takes up in detail the information received from three 
companies, having a total of ‘‘perhaps 50,000 employees,’”’ which 
have conducted special training for older workers for about four 
years. 

All three of these firms give the training on the work. One supple- 
ments it by means of manuals describing the work done in each 
department, thus enabling the worker to become familiar with the 
duties of other positions. Also, in the company’s slack seasons 
“the office people are transferred to the floor division and the floor 
people take the office work. This not only trains them for other 
jobs, but gives them the appreciation of the difficulties of the other 
job and promotes better cooperation between the divisions of the 
department.” 


canes spoune of employees are taken off their spelen jobs for a period of two 
ears are given experience in nearly every department in the company. 

‘uring this time we attempt to determine for what department the employee 
will be best suited and late in the course give him specific training for that work. 
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One of the other companies stated that its training course ha: 
proved very popular and that there is a long waiting list for it. The 
course runs for two years, the instruction being given after working 
hours on two evenings a week for a three-hour period. It is optiona! 
with the employees whether they take the training and they are not 
paid for the time spent. It is estimated that the cost to the compan, 


aside from light, heat, and power, is approximately $200 a month for 
the 60 men taking the course. 


Effect of the Training 


THE FOLLOWING quoted statements, taken from the report, give the 
experience of the three companies as to the effect of training: 
Company A: 
ier to employ older men ete soe 
Easier to transfer men from one machine or group to another. 


Does make it easier to adjust working relations. 
Company B: 


e feel that it is much easier to transfer employees where there is some 
form of regular training. 


We feel that it is also easier to adjust employees to new surroundings 

through training. 
Cones C: 

cause the employee is trained on more than one thing and has a broader 
knowledge, it is much easier to find an opportunity for him and there- 
fore to transfer him. Because of contact with other departments he 
has found out during his training that there are other places that have 
opportunities and are agreeable to work in, and therefore he is more 
agreeable to being transferred. Because he has broadened out and has 
studied other work, he has learned to attack new problems and is 
therefore more adjustable. 


All three of the companies agreed that there is a marked increase 
in efficiency and in usefulness as a result of the training, the reply of 
Company B being to the effect that “‘there is a decided change in 
usefulness because in many instances it permits the employee to 
continue his or her working career for several years, and we find that 
the vast majority of our employees, who would be eligible for pensions, 
oe greatly to be allowed to continue at their work as long as 
possible. ”’ 

It seemed to be a universal custom among the 40 companies which 
replied to the inquiry to put employees‘on lighter or simpler work as 
they grow older, often at the same rate of pay. All of the companies 
pews that they either pension older employees or find suitable work 
for them, practically never releasing them. 
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Industrial Museum for Chicago 


N INDUSTRIAL museum, the first of its type in America, is to 

be established in the city of Chicago, according to an article in the 
Chicago Tribune Survey for July 10, 1929. Preliminary research 
work in the fields of physics, chemistry, geology and mining, motive 


power, sr Pi rule communication, civil engineering and public 


works, agriculture and forestry, and the graphic arts has been prac- 
tically ee “yea The work of building models and equipping the 
museum will now be undertaken in order that the work of the staff 
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may keep step with progress in the construction of the building, 
which is to be started this summer. ‘Business organizations in 
Chicago have shown considerable interest in the plan and already 
more than 30 are said to have either given exhibits or pledged them- 
selves to do so. 

The museum will include an entire hall devoted to the presentation 
of the news of science and industry. As an example of the types of 
exhibits which will be shown, the Chicago Tribune Survey states 
that if the museum were open at the present time a sectional model 
showing the difficulties and the advantages of the projected tunnel 
under the English Channel would be set up. In the division of agri- 
culture and forestry the visitor will see what has been done by the 
chemist to help the farmer. ‘Products which were at one time re- 
carded as useless, and in some instances a nuisance, have been turned 
by the chemist into useful and necessary articles and the farmer has 
been the gainer. * * * The history of industry in the future 
will present more of these examples of the utilization of by-products.” 

The institution is the gift of Julius Rosenwald to the people of 
Chicago and is to be known as the Rosenwald Industrial Museum. 
It is planned to have it open to the public in 1932. ~ 





Railway Employees’ Research Foundation 


EADERS of several railway Jabor unions affiliated with the Rail- 

way Labor i igual epartment of the American Federation 

of Labor have recently organized the Railway Labor Research Foun- 
dation, according to the July 6, 1929, issue of Labor (p. 3). 

The purposes of the new undertaking are set forth in its certificate 


of incorporation under the laws of the District of Columbia, as 
follows: 


The business and objects of the foundation shall be to conduct scientific inves- 
tigations and surveys of any plans, programs, policies, and similar undertakings 
by organized labor in the interest of industrial and human welfare and public 
benefit, particularly in the railway industry. 

It shall finance its undertakings from appropriate contributions, employ quali- 
fied individuals to conduct its investigations and surveys and prepare its manu- 
scripts and shall publish its findings in the form of suitable scientific treatises. 


The initial work of the foundation will be a study of the achieve- 
ments under the notable Baltimore & Ohio cooperative plan, which 
has now been adopted by five large railroad systems, including the 
Canadian National Railways. 

The results of this survey will probably be embodied in two vol- 


umes—one in popular style for general circulation and the other | 


more technical. 
A list of the board of directors is given below: 


F. H. Fijozdal, grand president, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
oyees; 

A. O. Wharton, president, International Association of Machinists; 

I. M. Wicklein, vice president, Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association; 
i B. a Jewell, president, Railway Employees’ Department, American Federa- 
ion of Labor 


ton Bree H. Johnston, vice president, Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washing- 
n, D.C.; 


pl 
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O. 8. Beyer, jr., consulting engineer; 

Edward Keating, editor of Labor. 

At the first meeting of the directors, Mr. Keating was elected president, Mr. 
Johnston, secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Beyer, managing director. 


It is expected that the overhead charges will be very light, as the 
officers will not “receive a penny of compensation.” en the 
foundation’s directors decide that a certain piece of work should be 


done, ‘‘those who are interested will be given an opportunity to 
assist.”’ 





Skill Involved in Electric-Railway Track Labor 


HE distinction between skilled and unskilled labor is often 

dificult to make. Thus, the work of the track laborers on elec- 
tric railways involves important elements of skill, according to H. H. 
George, superintendent of way, Cleveland Railway System, writing 
in Aera (New York) of July, 1929 (p. 399). 


Of the many classes of labor connected with the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of an electric railway system one of the most important, but, at 
the same time, least recognized factors, is the trackman. Generally referred to 
as common labor and ordinarily classed as unskilled, many of the operations in 
connection with his assigned tasks actually require a display of skill equivalent 
to that demanded of certain classes of shop labor. Who will say that proper 
track spiking is not an art or that welding or grinding a rail joint is a job for an 
unskilled workman? Even the ry of tamping the track, while it is manual 


labor, calls for a coordination of brain and brawn that comes only with long 
practice. 





New Policy of the Queensland Labor Department 


N MAY 11, 1929, Queensland held a State election at which the 
Labor Party, which had held control for 14 years, was defeated 
by a coalition under the name of the Country-Progressive-N aticnalist 
Party. In accordance with custom, the members of the Labor Govern- 
ment at once resigned and their places were filled by members of 
the coalition. The Queensland Industrial Gazette, in its issue for 
June 24, 1929, gives summaries of various addresses made by the 
new Minister of Labor and Industry, Mr. E. H. Sizer, setting forth 
some of the policies he intends to inaugurate. 


Bureau of Statistics 


PROMINENT among these is the. creation of a bureau of statistics 
and economics. As a preliminary step, a statistician will be tempo- 
rarily appointed, and on his recommendations a statistical syste!) 
will be founded. Through this it is hoped to obtain accurate data 
which will be of great help to industry, and to the department in its 
work of aiding and guiding industry. 

Mr. Sizer said * * * that every phase of industry would be subjected 
to statistical inquiry. He felt that the com tively few statistics gathered 
in the past were of little use. It was desired to be in a position to assist manu- 


facturers, and give them standards of comparison with other States; and the 


only way to do that was to start on a proper basis and maintain an indisputable 
accuracy in the compilation of the statistics. 
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Also, it was hoped to improve the usefulness of the labor bureaus 
in helping men to look for work. ‘‘A tremendous amount of the work 
of the department had been confined to employing men in Govern- 
ment services. It was his hope to establish pri ~ ton. 8 in the bureaus.” 


No State Trading 


AnoTHER feature of the new policy is the renunciation of the 
system under which the Government itself carried on certain indus- 
tries. On this, the minister spoke in no uncertain terms. ‘I am 
going to put an end to State trading in Queensland, and I do not 
intend to waste any undue time about it,’”’ he declared. Neverthe- 
less, a degree of State supervision of private industry, based on 
financial aid given, seems to be contemplated. 


Where accountants and business experts recommended it, the Government 
would be prepared to use some of the credit of the State to develop industries 
which would naturally be under the supervision of his own department. It 
already had been done in the case of primary industries, and he saw no reason 
why it should not be done with secondary industries also. 


Peace in Industry 


THE MINISTER explained that he had no quarrel with the unions, 
iin rs. Arm the day of collective bargaining was with us. It was 
apparent, however, that various practices, highly objectionable and 
not essential to real unionism, had developed, and he suggested that 
the unions could correct these more easily than he could. The right 
method of control in industry presented difficulties, he admitted, 
but thought that the cooperative system and profit sharing would, 
under efficient management, lead them far on the right path. But 
such systems could be introduced only when a feeling of confidence 
was established among all classes engaged in industry. At an early 
date the minister hoped to call a conference of all sections of industry, 


and he appealed for cooperation in seeking a solution of the problems 
before them. 
——=» 000g ——__——- 


Improved Coal Situation in England 


"Ven Economist (London), in its issue for July 20, 1929, pub- 
lishes figures taken from a statistical summary issued by the 
Mines Department showing for the coal-mining industry as a whole 
a credit balance for the quarter ending March 31, 1929. The follow- 
ing table shows comparative figures for the quarterly periods since 
the beginning of 1928: 

OUTPUT, COST, AND PROCEEDS OF COAL, BY QUARTERS, 1028 AND FIRST QUARTER 


[s. = 24.33 cents; d.= 2.03 cents] 














Costs per ton Profit 

Period Tonnage Proceeds| (+) or 
disposable Wages Total, per ton | loss (—) 

net per ton 

a €£ a. ¢& 8s. d. a 2 
SERENE Bie ab agente 56, 800, 000 9 8 1442.5) 13 5 -—0 9<.5 
| ESSE TE SERRE ER, Oe 5 ee Weegee SIME! 50, 700, 000 9 7 14 6 131 —1 65 
Haiti Meth ls rn se edi hea dC Adlie a dn es hcsroalacse 49, 500, 000 9 6 144 13 0 -!: 4 
SE SESS 5 8 a RE 54, 500, 000 9 2 13 9 13 6 -3 
MEE is eee Abs a whictineed<( 59, 100, 000 9 0 13 3 4 0 +9 
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In commenting on these figures, the Economist calls attention t. 
the fact that the weather in Europe was unusually severe during th. 
past winter and that this, coupled with the dislocation of supplic- 
from the Continent, caused an increased demand, which account. 
for the profit shown. “The key to the quarter’s ‘improved results 
was an average increase of 6d. per ton in selling prices, coupled wit), 
higher output per shift and lower overhead costs consequent on mor 
regular working.” 

he extent of the improvement differed in the various districts. 
but every important area—with the exception of Durham, whic) 
recorded an average loss of 134d. per ton—showed a profit. 

Profit margins were as low as 134d. in South Wales and 3d. in Northumber- 
land, but ranged up to ls. in Ycsteahinn, ls. 644d. in North Derby and Notts, 


and 2s. 914d. per ton in the South Derby, Leicester and Warwickshire distric' 


For the whole industry the aggregate credit balance was £2.25 million, against 
a loss of £9.8 for 1928. 


While the increased selling price was an important factor in the 
improvement shown, other items played a part. Production per 
man-shift rose from 21.24 hundredweight during the first quarter 
of 1928 to 22.13 hundredweight during the corresponding quarter o/ 
1929, while wage costs declined during the same period by 8d. per 
ton. Some light on possible reasons for these changes is given in a 
report sent from the United States Consulate in London, under date 
of June 29, 1929, on the mechanization of collieries. According to 
this a special committee appointed by the Midland Institute of 
Mining Engineers and coal-owning associations has recently pul- 
lished its findings in regard to underground conveying and Joading o/ 
coal by mechanical means. The special purpose of such machinery, 
it is explained, is to reduce the labor required to produce a given 


quantity of coal, and so reduce the labor cost, and in both respects it 
is markedly successful. 


An example is given where the output per man per shift delivered to the mai: 
haulage was inereased from 1.9 tons to 4 tons. Other instances are given show - 
ing that whereas by the old method of hand getting and hand filling by tubs it 
took 82 man-shifts to produce 100 tons, with machine cutting and conveyo: 
loading it only required 39 man-shifts to produce the same quantity. In anothe: 
case the number of men employed has been reduced from 2,400 with the ol< 


method to 1,390 under the present system for the production of exactly the same 
output of coal. 
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Production and Per Capita Output in Japanese Coal Mines, 
1914 to 1927 


Te following table on coal production in Japan from 1914 to 
1927 has been compiled from the 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 
issues of the Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, published by 
the Department of Finance of that country. 

The total amount of coal produced was greater in 1927 than in any 
of the other 13 years listed, as was also the average production per 
man per day. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED, TOTAL PRODUCTION, AND 
PRODUCTION PER MAN PER DAY IN JAPANESE GOAL MINES, 1914 TO 1927 



































| 
Production (tons of 
Number Average 2,000 pounds) 
Year of em- Number of | number 
ployees on | days worked | of days Average 
June 30 per ee Total per man 
per day 
Oe a is cota ctiavdnadne 182, 637 44, 106, 992 242 24, 574, 036 0. 56 
ps SEES TERRES, Leino tT Ee pal oo Ae 193, 142 42, 386, 897 219 22, 586, 950 . 53 : 
i ET EGE SS oS 197, 907 47, 238, 338 239 25, 244, 412 . 53 xt 
he RE GES SS, Fa NS A SR 250, 144 57, 679, 769 231 29, 058, 193 . 50 B! 
RR SE i See ae 287, 159 69, 193, 103 241 30, 896, 835 - 45 i: 
Tk cen cede icletnccendnnccecaa< 348, 240 83, 860, 075 241 34, 470, 126 -41 Fi: 
bE GREE OS OS TSS a a me a 342, 873 81, 129, 349 237 32, 237, 187 . 40 8 
SRR NSS eae eee cee 267, 614 63, 751, 499 238 28, 902, 986 - 45 
RR od aR La a ae 1 249,022 | 160, 111, 505 (?) 30, 535, 596 (2) 4 
RRS FR aE ee 278,771 | 60, 063, 425 215 | 31, 910, 284 . 58 Py 
Oi ce. od a eesenene a 251, 069 59, 720, 700 238 33, 191, 163 - 56 a 
ps NEES al ESS See paper 252, 898 60, 368, 322 239 34, 677, 713 . 57 a 
Wt a 235,044 | 57, 433, 472 244| 34, 641, 484 "60 a 
SOT oss es tie iha ns chek asiecccenctie: 239, 167 57, 991, 079 242 36, 960, 788 . 64 4 
Bee: 
a 
1 Exclusive figures of the prefecture of Kanagawa. B,! 
? Not computed, as number of employees was not reported for the entire country. he 
: 
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Negro Women in Industry 


Lo United States W:.men’s Bureau has recently brought together 
the findings of its various studies of negro women in industry and 
published them as Bulletin No. 70. The most comprehensive of these 
studies was a survey made in 1920-21, covering 11,812 women in 150 
manufacturing plants in 9 States. In addition to this, the bureau 
has made industrial surveys of 15 States in which negro women were 
included, the dates of these studies ranging from 1918 to 1925, and 
the size of the negro group covered from 18 in Iowa to 5,032 in Vir- 
ginia. ‘These 15 studies which are here brought together dealt with 
17,134 colored women employed in 682 establishments. Of these, 
4,850 employed in 370 plants lees been omitted, since “‘the interest 
of this bulletin centers in the negro woman in the newer manufacturing 
pursuits and those excluded were known to be engaged in occupations 
considered customary for negro women, such as sweeping and clean- 
ing, or were in laundries, hotels, or restaurants.”’ It will be noticed 
that the data were gathered at different times through a period of 
seven years, the comprehensiveness of the separate studies varies, and 
it is possible that changes in industrial progress since 1918 have altered 
some of the conditions. Nevertheless, the findings have been brought 
together in the belief that they present a fairly accurate cross section 
of the prevailing status of negro women in manufacturing industries 
during the first half of the present decade. 

Industrial employment is a comparatively new thing for negro 
women, and showed a marked increase at the very time that the extent 
of their employment in gainful occupations showed a decrease. In 
1910, according to the census of that year, 54.7 per cent of all negro 
women were gainfully employed, but in 1920 only 38.9 per cent were 
so employed; the number employed in industrial occupations, how- 
ever, increased during the period by 37,046, and the proportionate 
increase Was even greater. 

The proportion of the employed negro women who were in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries nearly doubled, rising from 3.4 per cent of the total in 
1910 to 6.7 per cent of the total in 1920, when 104,983 are listed in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits. This is in vivid contrast to the increase of only 


one-tenth of 1 per cent in all women so engaged, and shows a very striking change 
in the status of negro women during the decade. 


Occupational Distribution 


Ir is A TRUISM that newcomers usually make their entrance into 
industry through the least desirable trades or processes. This is 
especially true of negro women, who in securing their footing had to 
overcome a discrimination based on sex as well as race. By far the 
largest group, 6,411, or 52.2 per cent, were working in tobacco and 
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tobacco products, more than one-half being in the occupation known 
as “stemming” or “stripping.” Food products, including in this 
term bakeries, the canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables, 
olaugaeering. and meat packing, and nuts, employed 2,302, or 19.5 
per cent. The largest single group here was working on nuts, four- 
fifths of whom were engaged in picking out kernels, and none followed 
unusual occupations, except that in one case a negro woman was 
forewoman in a room of 19 workers. Few of the food workers were 
in occupations requiring skill, and some were engaged in exceedingly 
disagreeable work. 

The 880 in slaughtering and meat packing were engaged in the dirtiest, rough- 
est, or most disagreeable operations in which any women were employed in this 
industry, where practically all the processes except the final packing may be con- 
sidered dirty, rough or disagreeable. One-third of those reported worked with 
casings and chitterlings. In one plant a few were engaged on the killing floor. 


More than 100 were occupied with hand-knife processes that require dexterity, 
skill, and sometimes a good deal of strength. 


Textiles employed a total of 1,176, or 9.6 per cent of the entire 
group. The Seney of these were in plants making cotton yard 
goods or hosiery and knit goods, but smaller groups were found in 
bag-making factories, in the manufacture of cordage and twine, in 
yarn plants, in waste factories, and in other miscellaneous textile 
establishments. In most of these cases, the colored women were 
engaged in general labor or were helping the machine operators. 
“The work requiring most skill was that in hosiery, where of the 327 
included more than two-fifths were looping and seaming, a few were 
spinning, and 70 were boarding.”’ 

Wood products employed 980, or 8 per cent of the total, mostly at 
such occupations as stacking wood, off-bearing, sandpapering, 
gluing, or varnishing. A few were assembling parts and a number 
were assisting at saws., 

No other occupational group accounted for as much as 5 per cent 
of the total. Two and eight-tenths per cent were in house furnishings, 
2.4 per cent in glass products, 1 per cent in clothing, 0.8 per cent in 
paper and paper products, 0.6 per cent in metal products, 1.9 per 
cent in miscellaneous manufacturing, and 1.3 per cent in general 
mercantile occupations. To a large extent they were employed in 
the less skilled kinds of work, but some exceptions were found. 

One of the most significant cases in the whole range of the establishments 
studied was that of a printing and publishing company, where there were 17 
negro women. They were in high-grade occupations at which comparatively 
few women work. he firm was that of a negro religious paper in a southern 


State, and 7 women were in the bindery, 3 were in the composing room, 3 were 
monotype operators, 1 was a press operator, and 3 read proof. 


Wages and hours are given in considerable detail, but naturally 
these varied so widely according to locality and industry it would be 
difficult to summarize them. The same is true of earnings. A study 
of the time the women had spent in the trades in which they were 
found showed that of 2,819 who reported, slightly over three-fifths 
(61.7 per cent) had been at their work for at léast two years, while 
over one-sixth (17.6 per cent) had been in the same trade for 5 and 
under 10 years, and 11.4 per cent for 10 years and over. They were 
not a conspicuously youthful group, 13.1 per cent of the 3,150 report- 
ing on age being under 20, 42.7 per cent 20 and under 30, 25.7 per 
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cent 30 and under 40, 12.7 per cent 40 and under 50, and 5.8 per cent 
over 50. Of 3,048 reporting on marital status, 39.9 per cent were 


married, 29.8 per cent widowed, separated, or divorced, and 30.2 per 
cent single. 


As a result of the studies it is felt that the situation justifies 4 
somewhat optimistic view. The work negro women were doing when 
these studies were made was an advance over earlier conditions. 


The types of work in which negro women were found may safely be said to 
represent, for them, distinct if somewhat slow industrial progress. Large 
numbers were still engaged in sweeping and in cleaning of various kinds ani 
many of these have been omitted from the present study. Others worked at 
tasks that would properly be classified under general labor. Still others were in 
employments that, while scarcely unusual in themselves, were notable because 
they represented the carrying over of the older traditional occupations, some- 
times with changes in method, into the newer industrial system. A considerable 
number operated machines of different kinds, many of which involved onl; 
simple operations or movements repeated indefinitely, but some of which re- 
quired dexterity or a degree of skill. A few were found in supervisory posts or 
in positions involving more or less responsibility. * * * Occupations thai 
required the greatest skill were those of the spinners in textile plants and of the 
loopers and seamers in hosiery mills, of the operators of power sewing machines 
and of metal presses, of the riveters in bag factories, of the core makers in meta! 
plants, of a few of those working in wooden-box making, and of those found in 
one printing and publishing house in which negro womcn were carrying on ai! 
parts of the work, however skilled, including monotype operating, composing, 
and proof reading. 
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Migratory Child Workers in California and Elsewhere 


MONG the papers presented at the annual conference of the 
A\ National Child Labor Committee held in San Francisco in June, 
1929, were two =a? with migratory child workers.' One, 
presented by Dr. G. B. Mangold, handled the subject as a whole. 
The problem, he pointed out, is widespread and increasing in diffi- 
culty. It is found in tia part of the country where fruit and vege- 
tables are raised or canned. Owing to the seasonal character of such 
work, an adequate resident labor force can not be obtained; the mi- 
eratory workers come, cultivate or harvest their particular crop, and 
passon. Owing to the cheap and easy transportation afforded by the 
auto and to the establishment of auto camps, it is far easier now than 
it used to be for whole families to wander far afield, and thousands of 
families with little property other than an automobile drift from one 
part of the country to another. Then there are the families trans- 
ported from large cities to labor camps for work on truck or fruit 
farms or in canneries, and in the South and West the influx of Mexicans 
to work on the fruit, vegetable, or sugar-beet crops, and in all these 
cases children form part and parcel of the movement. 

The social and physical effects upon the children are deplorable. 
The health conditions of the camps in which they spend much of their 
time are often wretched; they are nomads taking no root in the com- 
munity and receiving no training in skilled or continuous occupations, 
practically trained in instability, and often subject to embittering 
discriminations. Educationally, they fare badly. In the case of 
families which go out from the cities to work on fruit and vegetable 
farms, the children often lose a month or more at both ends of the 
school year, because the migration takes place before school closes in 
the spring and ends after it opens in the fall. In the case of the 
; entirely migratory families, the children are apt to have no schooling 

at all, or schooling of so poor a character and given undersuch adverse 
; ii gp that it can not be effective, and the children are badly 
reta ; 
) _ Both State and Federal action is needed to deal effectively with the 
' situation, the help of the Federal Government being necessary because 
this is an interstate problem. A far-reaching program should be 
adopted ere ation of labor camps, traveling schools or 
special State aid for the education of mi atory children, and child 
labor legislation protecting them from exploitation in the agricultural 
labor in which they are generally employed. 





1 National Child Labor Committee. Publication No. 354: Migratory child workers, by George B. 
Mangold and Lillian B. Hill. New York, 1929. 
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Education of Migratory Child Workers in California 



































THE SECOND PAPER, by Lillian B. Hill, chief of the bureau of 
attendance and migratory schools of the State department of edu- 
cation of California, gives some particulars of the way in which 
that State has attempted a solution of the problem. Owing to 
the great diversity of its crops and the influx of Mexican labor, the 
problem is especially acute in California. According to the schoo! 
census of 1927, made in the first week of October, there were 36,89) 
children who declared that they had no settled home. In the same 
census there were reported as part of the school population 102,405 
Mexican children, who, for the most part, are migratory. 

Eighty-five per cent of these children are engaged in seasonal labor and follow 
the crop from place to place for the greater part of the year. They may return 
to Los Angeles, Riverside, or San Serartind for the month of cember or 
January for what we are accustomed to speak of as the seasonal lay-over, but for 


all the rest of the year they are traveling up and down the length and breadth 
of the State. : 


To protect the educational rights of these children, act 7494a of the 
General Laws of California was passed, providing for the maintenance 
of schools for the children of migratory laborers engaged in seasonal 
occupations in the rural districts of the State, and creating a revolving 
fund of $10,000 for carrying out the work. During the period July 1, 
1928, to July 1, 1929, migratory schools established under this act 
secured from the State und the county in which they were established 
$19,993. A number of school districts have not yet used the fund, 
preferring to take care of the children in the regular school, where a 
room or two may be added to accommodate them, or a tent set up, 
or some other provision made. In such cases the migratory children 
are apt to be massed together in seriously overcrowded classes, the 
poorest teacher in the school is often assigned to them, and the schoo! 
hours may be shortened to their detriment, their day being 240 min- 
utes, while children in the regular classes are given a day of 360 
minutes. ~ 

In order to do this the migratory school must start as early as 7.30 in the 
morning. It dismisses for the day at 5 minutes to 12. Why do they do this’ 
In order to adjust the child to the crop. 

In place of such unsatisfactory conditions the State is trying to 
set up schools for migratory children planned to meet their special 
needs. There are serious Gifficulties in the way. The question of 
language is troublesome when so many of the children use English 
only under compulsion. The program of physical education must 
be modified for children already overworked, undernourished, and 
physically tired. Many of the migrants are so seriously retarded 
that they are physically out of place among the children with whom, 
on an educational basis, they are classed. Also, the continual 
change from one school to another breaks up the social adjustment of 
the child, even though all the schools were good. Such difficulties 
are under consideration, and in its final form California’s program 
for the education of migratory children is expected to contain these 
features: 


1. Their legal status under the law clearly defined and their right to an equality 
of educational opportunity with all other children of the State established. lt 
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will be of no importance whether one is born in San Francisco or Los Angeles 
or in the prune or cotton regions, educational opportunities will be the same. 

9. A simplified curriculum based on minimum State standards which will 
give instruction growing out of their own knowledge and experience. * * * 

3. Standards which will guarantee sanitary and educationally serviceable 
school plants and equipment. * * * 

4. Educational opportunity equivalent to the highest standards maintained 
by the community. If the regular school of the district is to have a 360-minute 
day so will all of the schools, whether migratory or not. 

5. A definite health program for the care of these children and the protection 
of other children with whom they come in contact. 

6. Interest and cooperation of the social and welfare agencies in regulating 
the living conditions of migratory families. It is impossible to raise the educa- 
tional level of the children if the home environment is to remain as it is to-day. 

7. Teachers, especially trained, with a broad social outlook; and salaries 
which will attract the right type of individual to the service. 

8. Lastly and most important, a program of recreation. 





et 
—_ _ 


School-Leaving Age in England 


N JULY 18th, in reply to a number of questions in Parliament, 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Minister of Education, made the 
following statement concerning the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance, which is at present 14: 

His Majesty’s Government have carefully considered the most suitable date 
for the raising of the school age to 15. After weighing all the circumstances, 
they have decided to prepare the necessary legislation to raise the school age 
to 15 as from April 1, 1931. I am at once asking representatives of the local 
education authorities and professional bodies to meet me with a view to con- 


sultation and cooperation. Consideration is being given to the form and amount 
of maintenance allowances to be granted, but I can make no announcement at 


present. 


The proposed change was announced thus early in order that the 
local authorities, who are at present preparing their financial programs 
for the next three years, might include provisions for the increased 
attendance which is involved in the plan. The change is looked 
upon as highly important for several reasons. It not only means 
an improvement in the educational opportunity given every child, 
but has a direct bearing upon unemployment. eeping the children 
in school a year longer will decrease the supply of young workers, 
and thus, it is hoped, throw more work to a fond and providin 
school room and class instruction for them will require addition 
buildings and additional teaching staff. It is estimated that the 
move will mean an increase of approximately half a million in the 
number attending school. Asin many places both schools and classes 
are already overcrowded, the need for new buildings becomes imme- 
diate and pressing, a fact of importance in view of the acute unem- 
ployment in the building trades. 


~ 
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Plan for Increase of Recreational Areas in Massachusetts ' 


6 ye necessity for the provision of recreation spaces which will 
take care of the future expansion of cities is receiving increasing 
recognition from various governmental agencies. In a report recently 
made to the Governor of Massachusetts by the Committee on Needs 
and Uses of Open Spaces it is ointed out that ‘‘as trustees of 
posterity we should plan for the future” so that it will be possil)|: 
for generations to eee to enjoy outdoor recreation. 

The population of cities is steadily increasing and the development 
of transportation facilities together with the growing tendency to 
close privately owned areas to the public increases the need for such 
publicly controlled areas as State and town forests and parks, motor 
camps, scenic and historic sites, beaches, reservations for the consery: 
tion of wild life—bird, mammal, and fish preserves—and gener: al 
outdoor recreation areas. 

The importance of such provisions is shown by the fact that ‘4 
per cent of the population of Massachusetts are urban dwellers and 
that 3,500,000 of the 4,150,000 persons in the State live within 40 
miles of Boston. 

The report of the committee contains proposals for the orderly 
expansion of public playground facilities, including the development 
of open areas independent of the present reservations as well as in 
conjunction with the State reservations. It is also recommended that 
a division of parks should be created under the Department of Con- 
servation and that there should be cooperation: between the various 
State departments and volunt encies in the execution of future 
plans. ‘The point was stressed in the report, also, that a State pro- 

am alone is not sufficient but that the proper development of out- 


oor public recreation facilities requires the cooperation of adjoining 
States. 





1The American City, New York City, August, 1929, pp. 121, 122. 
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Industrial Tuberculosis 


HE extent to which the occupation is a causative factor in the 

development of tuberculosis is often a difficult matter for physi- 
cians and workmen’s compensation boards to determine. In a discus- 
sion of the relationship of tuberculosis to industrial hazards by 
Dr. Sidney J. Shipman, in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, July 27, 1929 (pp. 257-259) the types of cases which may 
arise out of the employment are described with the purpose of develop- 
ing a basis for decision on such cases. 

The industrial hazards as they affect tuberculosis are said to be 
trauma, Overexertion, and inhalation of dust, while inhalation of 
chemical substances and poor working conditions are sometimes 
claimed as causes. 

The effect of an injury, if severe, may be loss of appetite and weight 
which together with the fatiguing effect of pain results in a lowering 
of the general resistance to infection. In general, the writer considers 
that the development of tuberculosis as a result of trauma may be 
regarded as industrial when there is hemoptysis (spitting of blood), 
pneumothorax (air or gas in the pleural cavity), and fever or other 
proof of an activated lesion following an injury in a previously healthy 
individual. It may also be cieidied to be industrial when the 
injury has been severe enough to undermine seriously the general 
health, and when an infection follows immediately after the injury 
and in turn is merged with clinical tuberculosis. 

Three cases are cited by the writer as illustrative of these three 
conditions. The first was that of a young college student who was 
working during his summer vacation for a contractor and was injured 
by the collapse of a wall while working in an excavation. A large 
rock struck him in the chest, severely bruising him, and although he 
returned to work after a day’s rest in bed the bruised area never felt 
well and pain was always present. Six months later he was given a 
careful physical examination and was found positive for tuberculosis 
with extensive infiltration of the lung on the side which had been 
injured. It was considered that the injury lighted up a quiescent or 
inactive focus of infection, and the case was settled by the insurance 
carrier on that basis without contest. 

Similar cases which are frequently met with are those in which 
tuberculosis of the knee or other joint follows an injury. 

The effect of trauma in lowering the general resistance is shown by 
the case of a carpenter who fell about 40 feet, sustaining various 
fractures and contusions about the head, shoulders, and chest. . The 
injury was followed by marked loss of weight and impairment of the 
general health. After a period of ill-health lasting some months it 
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was discovered that there was extensive infiltration of both lungs, and 
while the tuberculosis was not discovered until nearly a year had 
elapsed, it was held that the injury had been severe enough to under- 
mine the general health and to activate a previously inactive case of 
tuberculosis. 

The third case was that of a stevedore, who in the course of his 
occupation slipped and fell into the water. He contracted pneumonia 
as a result of the wetting, and when the pneumonia failed to resolve 
in the usual manner it was discovered that tuberculosis was present. 
As the man had previously been well, it was held that the aisha had 
activated a previously inactive tuberculosis and that the tuberculosis 
was, therefore, industrial. 

Unusual exertion may be followed by hemoptysis or spontaneous 
pneumothorax. The decision as to whether or not these cases should 
be regarded as industrial depends upon the condition of the lungs 
when the accident occurred. If it appears that there was soft infil- 
tration and a thin-walled cavity, it is considered that the hemorrhage 
or the pneumothorax might have occurred under any circumstances, 
but if the examination shows no preexisting disease the case should 
then be regarded as of industrial origin. 

Among workers subjected to the inhalation of dust there can be 
no question of the responsibility of the industry in cases of pneu- 
monoconiosis, which does not develop usually until many years of 
exposure, but in border-line cases the decision must rest upon the 
amount of exposure and upon the extent of fibrosis present in the 
lungs as shown by the X rays. 

While it is sometimes asserted that tuberculosis results from the 
inhalation of the fumes of various chemicals, the writer believes that 
in general such claims are very weak and that it would have to be 
shown that exposure had been very long and had led to impairment 
of the general health before such a claim could be admitted. Poor 
working conditions, he considers, can not be regarded as a primary 
cause of tuberculosis, as there are so many other factors entering into 
these cases, such as insufficient rest and food and poor living con- 
ditions, that the industry can not be considered as the cause. : 

The chief hazards, therefore, which should be considered in dealing 
with tuberculosis cases occurring among industrial workers are in- 
jury, exertion, and dust inhalation, although there are others less 
easily classified which might arise out of the employment. Each 
case must, however, be judged on its merits in deciding whether 
tuberculosis or its activation should be considered as an accident 
attributable to the industry. 


_——— oo 





Methyl Chloride Poisoning in Mechanical Refrigeration 


REPORT in a recent issue of the Journal of the American Med- 

ical Association of a number of cases of accidental poisoning 
from methyl chloride gives an account of the symptoms and after- 
effects of exposure to this gas.’ 





1 Journal of the American Medical Association, August 3, 1929, pp. 353-358: ‘‘ Methyl chloride poisoning 
from electricrefrigerators,’”’ by Arnold H. Kegel, M. D., William D. McNally, M. D.,and AltonS. Pope, M.D. 
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Among these gases methyl chloride has been responsible for a 
number of cases of poisoning, the latest cases reported having oc- 
curred in Chicago. Since August, 1928, 29 cases of poisoning by 
commercial methyl chloride, with 10 deaths, have been reported 
from that city. Three of these occurred in a plant where methyl 
chloride refrigerators were manufactured and the others developed 
in kitchenette apartments where leaks were discovered in the re- 
frigerating system. An account of these cases is given in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, August 3, 1929. 

Methyl chloride is a noncorrosive gas with a boiling point of 24 C. 
It is eclciene and transparent in both the gaseous and the liquid 
state. It is not perceptibly irritating to the eyes or lungs and has a 
faintly sweet ethereal odor. The chief danger in its use comes from 
the lack of marked odor or irritating properties, which _makes its 
presence in the atmosphere difficult of detection. 

The toxic action of methyl chloride has been recognized for many 
years, but the first report of accidental poisoning from the gas appears 
to have been made by Gerbis in 1914, who reported the cases of two 
machinists who were affected while repairing an ice machine. Nine 
years later 10 cases of poisoning from the gas were reported by Roth, 
and in 1926 Schwartz reported 10 cases of poisoning, with 1 death, 
these cases, which were reported in German medical journals, all 
having occurred in the repair or installation of commercial ice 
machines. 

In the spring of 1927, 21 nonfatal cases of poisoning were reported 
among employees of a refrigerator factory in Indiana. The symp- 
toms in these cases were drowsiness, vertigo, visual disturbances, 
staggering gait, loss of appetite, and drooping of the eyelids (ptosis), 
in some cases slight nausea, and later the development of insomnia 
and fine tremors of the extremities. 

In the majority of the Chicago cases a tentative diagnosis of food 
poms was made, in two of the cases strychnine poisoning was 
suspected, and in five cases metal poisoning. The possibility of 
methyl chloride poisoning was first suspected in gi iwi 1928, and 
again in February, 1929, Dut it was not until June, when three acute 
cases pucained. that a definite diagnosis of methyl chloride poisoning 
was made. 

The symptoms in the entire series of Chicago cases were in general 
a marked drowsiness, mental confusion, stupor, weakness, nausea, 
pain in the abdomen, and vomiting. In the severe cases there were 
convulsions and cyanosis with alternating periods of coma, followed 
by delirium and restlessness. In most instances there were muscular 
tremors and hiccup during the acute stage and severe headache and 
in some cases some degree of mental disturbance. Amblyopia and ver- 
tigo were complained of by 11 of the patients and there was a tendency 
for this to persist after they had otherwise clinically recovered. 

_ The pulse and respiration.of the persons suffering from the poison- 
ing were all increased, in some instances the rate being more than 
doubled, and there was a rise in temperature to 104° F. in nonfatal 
cases and in two cases just before death to 107 and 107.4. Death 
was always preceded by severe cyanosis and the immediate cause of 
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death seemed to be respiratory paralysis. The blood picture wa. 
suggestive of primary anemia, and there was generally anuria (sup- 
pression of the urine) lasting during the acute stage of the poisoning. 

The results which have been noted in patients recovering from 
methyl chloride poisoning appear to be caused by injury to the 
nervous system. Among the sequele there may be extreme weak- 
ness, an ataxic gait, extreme nervousness and emotional instability 
loss of appetite, and dimness of vision. 

Studies by the United States Bureau of Mines have shown thai 
exposures of from 10 to 12 hours to concentrations of the gas as low 
as 0.12 or 0.15 per cent are sufficient to produce death in the experi- 
mental animals with definite degeneration in liver, spleen, and kid- 
neys and a hemorrhagic condition in the lungs and other parts of the 
body. Postmortem examinations have shown practically the same 
pathologic changes in human cases as those found in experimenta!| 


animals killed by exposure to low concentrations of methyl chloride 
gas. 
= 0-0-0. 


Silicosis Among Sandstone Workers in Great Britain ” 


f Bak extent of the occurrence of silicosis of the lungs among work- 
ers in sandstones and gritstones was the subject of a special 
inquiry in Great Britain in quarries and stone yards where the 
workers were exposed to dust from these stones containing « 
high percentage of silica. A preliminary survey of these workplace: 
had been made, which included the seilection of atmospheric dust 
samples at various processes and under different conditions of work 
and on different kinds of stone. 

The inquiry consisted of the clinical and radiological examination 
of the chests of workers in the different processes in the getting, 
cutting, and dressing of stone, 454 clinical and 266 radiologica! 
examinations being made. All the men examined were actually 
working at thé time, no examinations being made of men who were 
out on account of illness. The occupations covered were those of 
masons, rock-getters, quarrymen, planers, sawyers, turners, quarry 
laborers, wallstone dressers, drillers, crushermen, builders, carvers, 
masons’ laborers, and cranemen, but the variations in the types o! 
work in the different areas made it difficult to define strictly the limits 
of the occupations. 

The degree of silicosis present is characterized by changes in radio- 
graphic appearances and clinical symptoms and has been divided, by 
investigators, into three stages indicating the progress of the disease. 
The first stage is characterized by the appearance of the earliest 
detectable physical signs of the disease and radiographic appearances 
include the presence of nodular shadows and an increase in the hilum 
and linear shadows. This stage may be with or without impairment 
of the capacity for work. The second stage is marked by development 
of the physical signs found in the first stage and an increase in the 
nodular dintiowe shown by the radiograph, with a tendency to con- 
fluence of the individual nodules. In this ae there is some degree 
of impairment of working capacity. The third stage is that in which 


? Great Britain. Home Office. Report on the occurrence of silicosis among sandstone workers, by Dr. 
C. L. Sutherland and Dr. 8. Bryson. London, 1929. 
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the disease has progressed to such a point that there is practically 
always total incapacity for work. 

Among the 454 workers examined, 112 were shown by the X ray 
to have positive cases of silicosis and the clinical examinations revealed 
968 eases of fibrosis. Ninety of the 112 positive cases were in the 
first stage, 21 in the second and 1 case, because of the massive con- 
solidation, was considered to be in the third stage. The study natu- 
rally showed a preponderance of first stage cases because of the fact 
that many become unfit for work in the later stages. 

The fact that silicosis does not commonly develop until after many 
years of exposure to the silica dust is shown by the employment records 
of the workers examined. In the majority of cases the workers had 
been in the occupation at least 25 years. The youngest positive 
cases were found among masons and were in the 35 to 39 age group 
but the greatest number of cases occurred between the ages of 45 and 
54. Among the group over 60 years of age there were 10 cases in the 
first stage and 5 in the second stage. 

No estimation as to the extent of tuberculosis was made, since the 
inquiry was limited to persons actually at work, but one definite open 
case was found. 

While no others were positively diagnosed as tuberculosis, as no 
sputum examinations were made, in some cases either the clinical 
or the X ray examinations pointed to the probability of tuberculous 
infection. 

The following table shows the number of workers examined and the 
number of cases of fibrosis and of silicosis, by occupations: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EXAMINED IN THE VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN STONE 
QUARRIES AND WORKS AND NUMBER OF CASES OF FIBROSIS AND SILICOSIS 
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Milan Labor Clinic 


HE Milan Labor Clinic (La Clinica del Lavoro di Milano) owes 
_& its origin to the passage of several acts by the Italian Parliament 
in the ngs! years of the present century and to the concurrent adop- 
tion by the city of Milan of several regulations imposing strict 
hygienic rules upon the factories of the city. An account of the devel- 
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opment and the work of this clinic is given in a recent publication of 
that organization.® 

A proposal that a labor clinic be established in Milan was approved 
by the common council of the city in December, 1902. As a result of 
an international congress on occupational diseases held in that city 
in 1906, the city council passed an ordinance providing for 60 beds 
when such clinic should be established and appropriated money for 
its establishment. The corner stone of the building, located near 
the center of the city, was laid December 11, 1907. Its first director 
was Dr. Luigi Devoto, who was transferred from the University of 
Pavia, where his teaching was of a clinical and social scientific char- 
acter, covering occupational diseases. On May 17, 1908, acommittee 
on social medicine was constituted at Milan and on November 12, 
the Savings Bank of Milan appropriated 80,000 lire ($15,440, at par) 
for the proposed clinic. 

The clinic was opened March 20, 1910, as a department of the city 
of Milan. The buildings, situated in grounds with an area of 5,000 
square meters and themselves covering an area of 1,500 square meters, 
contain a dispensary, demonstration and operating rooms, infirma- 
ries, laboratories, museums, library, and an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 200 persons. To-day the clinic has 110 beds and 8,000 
volumes in its library. 

The clinic has vv pt steady growth. In 1924 it became a part of 
the Royal University of Milan. It is supported by gifts and endow- 
ments, and aid has been granted it by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, by the Ministry of Labor, by the Ministry 
of Education, and by the Ministry of National Economy. 

The purposes of the clinic are: “‘To study scientifically the causes 
of occupational diseases and to spread its clinical knowledge among 
physicians; to gather in the clinic all workmen apparently or decid- 
edly affected by occupational diseases whether in incipient or advanced 
stage, for the purpose of diagnostical and therapeutical experiments, 
and to examine systematically the health conditions of workmen 
engaged in industries of all kinds, and especially those working in 
unhygienic occupations.”’ * 

The clinic is open to the public and especially to workmen affected 
by occupational diseases, for diagnosis, for treatment, and for teaching 
purposes. Patients are given a diagnosis of their diseases and are 
taught the rules of hygiene. Free consultations are given daily to 
poor people, and working people are examined in their homes. Inves- 
tigations of certain trades are made on the request of employers, and 
lectures are given on occupational diseases. 

The present staff consists of the director, assistant directors, asso- 
ciates, laboratory heads, assistants, and students. Some 40 or 50 
persons are admitted to the clinic monthly, and 125 to 150 visit it for 
out-patient treatment. 

A course of lectures open to graduate students in the medical school 
is given each year by staff and visiting physicians on such subjects 
as pellagra, tuberculosis, hygiene, and the various occupational dis- 
eases. The most important cases treated in the clinic are discussed 
with the students. 

3 Devoto, Luigi. La Clinica del Lavoro di Milano, venti anni (1910-1929). Milan, Antonio Cordani 


[19297]. 
‘ Kober and Hanson. Diseases of occupation and vocational hygiene. Philadelphia [1916], p. 765. 
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The clinic is also interested in preventive medicine. The results 
of its researches and of its laboratory studies are printed in the various 
medical magazines, over 500 articles by members of the clinic staff 
having been published to date, many of them in I] Lavoro, a magazine 
established by Doctor Devoto, at Pavia, in 1901, and which later 
became the bulletin of the Milan clinic. It was first published semi- 
monthly, but since -1915 has been published monthly. The title was 
changed to La Medicina del Lavoro in January, 1925, when it ceased 
to be the bulletin of the clinic alone. In addition, special pamphlets 
relating to the work of the clinic and giving accounts of various cases 
studied are published. That its work is appreciated is evidenced by 


the fact that it has received several medals and diplomas from various 
national and international expositions. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Industrial Accidents to Minors in I]linois in 1928 


HE April, 1929, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by th. 

Illinois Department of Labor, presents a summary of injuries 
to minors under 18 years of age employed in Illinois. The report i: 
interesting since most of the cases included in the summary represen! 
minors injured since July 1, 1927, the date upon which the Jaw pro- 
viding that 50 per cent additional compensation shall be paid t) 
minors while illegally employed became effective. 

The total number of industrial accidents to minors under 18 year: 
of age reported during 1928 was 1,028, of which 954 represented thc 
loss of more than six working-days or some injury which, if it came 
under the compensation act, would be compensablé. There were 10! 
accidents to children under 16 years of age. The following tables 
show the industries in which these children under 16 years were 
injured, the number legally and illegally employed, and the extent 
of their injuries: 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH MINORS UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE WERE INJURED, 


1928, BY LEGALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE, 1923, 
BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY AND LEGALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
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TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 





Deaf and Dumb in Industry in Great Britain 


N INVESTIGATION ! made recently by the British National 
Institute for the Deaf dealt with the difficulties which the deaf 
and dumb in industry have to meet. 

The development of language without hearing is so slow that deaf 
children leave school at 16 insufficiently equipped, it is said, both in 
acquired knowledge and the ability to express it, although this retard- 
ation does not represent a corresponding lack in general intelligence. 
As a result the deaf have need for special assistance in their competi- 
tion with those who hear. Schools for the deaf have always provided 
for manual training and the average deaf child leaves school with a 
fair degree of manual dexterity, but in spite of this fact there is usually 
difficulty in securing employment. 

It is estimated that only about 20 per cent of the deaf are below the 
average in intelligence while another 20 per cent are above the average 
and the remaining 60 per cent have average ability. The handicap 
of deafness persists, however, for those of average or more than aver- 
age capability. Some of the obstacles which the deaf have to over- 
come include the lack of time in the modern workshop or factory for 
the additional attention they need to fit them to their jobs; the delay 
of two years beyond the normal age at which young persons enter 
industry, which affects them adversely both from the standpoint 
of adjustment to the job and in regard to wages; and the fear on the 
part of employers that the deaf are more liable to accidents than those 
who hear. It is said in regard to the latter point that a compensating 
quickness of eye is developed in the deaf as a result of their affliction, 
so that, with the exception of trades necessitating the operation of 
dangerous machinery, they are in general no more liable to accidents 
than those who hear. In view of the many disadvantages with which 
the deaf have to contend the report suggests that an official inquiry 
should be made for the purpose of improving their industrial oppor- 
tunities and removing the difficulties so far as‘is possible, and it is 
suggested that in the case of the elderly deaf and dumb the qualifying 
age for old-age pensions should be lowered. 





1Journal of American Medical Association, July 13, 1929, pp. 130, 131. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Occupational-Disease Legislation in the United States 


OC’ THE 44 States and 4 Territories having workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, awards for occupational diseases are allowed in 11 
States (California, Connecticut, Kentucky, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin), and 3 Territories or insular possessions (Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines). Awards of compensation are allowed under 
Federal legislation for occupational diseases in the District of Colum- 
bia, under the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ act and under the 
United States civil employees’ compensation act. This statement 
should be modified in that awards are not granted in the case of all 
occupational diseases under all conditions in all industries. 

The laws may generally be classified into two types—those in 
which it is provi «, that awards shall be given in cases of occupational 
diseases generally and those which list specific occupational diseases 
for which an award will be granted. Under the laws providing com- 
pensation for occupational diseases in general terms it should be fur- 
ther noted that the language of the act is sometimes limited to one 
general class of diseases (Illinois and Kentucky) or limited to an 
injury (Massachusetts). The Philippines act allows compensation 
when an employee contracts any illness directly caused by the employ- 
ment or which is the result of the nature of the employment. The 
following quotations are the provisions of the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws or other laws which are the legal basis of the awards of 
compensation for occupational diseases. 


CALIFORNIA 


(Stats. 1917, ch. 586, as amended 1919, ch. 471) 


(4) The term “‘injury,”’ as used in this act, shall include any injury or disease 
arising out of the employment including injuries to artificial members. In case 
of aggravation of any disease existing prior to such injury, compensation shall 
be allowed only for such proportion of the disability due to the aggravation of 
such prior disease as may reasonably be attributed to the injury. 


CONNECTICUT 
(Gen. Stats. 1918, sec. 5388, as amended 1927, ch. 307, sec. 7) 


The words ‘‘ personal injury” or ‘“‘injury,”’ as the same are used in said chapter 
284, shall be construed to include only accidental injury which may be definitely 
located as to the time when and the place where the accident occurred, and 
occupational disease as herein defined. The words ‘‘occupational disease” shall 
mean a disease peculiar to the occupation in which the employee was engaged 
and due to causes in excess of the ordinary hazards of employment as such. The 
words “‘arising out of and in the course of his employment,” as used in said 
chapter 284, shall mean an accidental injury happening to an employee or an 
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occupational disease of such employee originating while he shall have been 
engaged in the line of his duty in the business or affairs of the employer upon 
the employer’s premises, or while so engaged elsewhere upon the employer’s 
business or affairs by the direction, express or implied, of the employer. A 
personal injury shall not be deemed to arise out of the employment unless caus- 
ally traceable to the employment other than through weakened resistance or 
lowered vitality. 


District or COLUMBIA 
(45 Stat. 600 and 44 Stat. 1424) 


(2) The term ‘‘injury’’ means accidental injury or death arising out of and in 
the course of employment, and such occupational disease or infection as arises 
naturally out of such employment or as naturally or unavoidably results from 
such accidental injury, and includes an injury caused by the willful act of a 
third person directed against an employee because of his employment. 


Hawall 
(Rev. Laws 1925, ch. 209, sec. 3604) 


If a workman receive personal injury by accident arising out of and in the 
course of the employment or by disease proximately caused the employment, 
or resulting from the nature of the employment, his employer or the insurance 
carrier shall pay compensation in the amounts and to the person or persons 
hereinafter specified. 


ILLINOIS» 
(Rev. Stats. 1917, ch. 48, sec. 154, p. 1469) 


154. Sxc. 2. Every employer in this State engaged in the carrying on of any 
process of manufacture or labor in which sugar of lead, white lead, lead chromate, 
litharge, red lead, arsenate of lead, or Paris green are employed, used or handled, 
or the manufacture of brass or the smelting of lead or zine which processes and 
employments are hereby declared to be especially dangerous to the health of the 
employees engaged in any process of manufacture or labor in which poisonous 
chemicals, minerals or other substances are used or handled by the employees 
therein in harmful quantities or under harmful conditions, shall provide for and 
place at the disposal of the employees engaged in any such process or manufacture 
and shall maintain in good condition and without cost to the employees, proper 
working clothing to be kept and used exclusively for such employees while at 
work, and all employees therein shall be required at all times while they are at 
work to use and wear such clothing; and in all processes of manufacture‘or labor 
referred to in this section which are unnecessarily productive of noxious or 
poisonous dusts, adequate and approved respirators shall be furnished and main- 
tained by the employer in good condition and without cost to the employees, and 
such employees shall use such respirators at all times while engaged in any work 
necessarily productive of noxious or poisonous dusts. 


(Acts of 1923, p. 352) 


(b) 1. If an employee is disabled or dies, and his disability or death is caused 
by an occupational disease arising ouf of and in the course of his employment in 
one or more of the occupations referred to in section 2 of this act, he or his depend- 
ents, as the case may be, shall be entitled to compensation, in the same manner 
and subject to the same terms, conditions, and limitations as are now or may 
hereafter be provide 1 by the workmen’s compensation act for accidental injuries 
sustained by employees arising out of and in the course of their employment; 
and for this purpose the disablement of an employee by reason of an occupational 
disease, arising out of and in the course of his employment in one or more of the 
occupations referred to in section 2 of this act, shall be treated as the happening 
of an accidental injury. 

2. As used in this subdivision (b) of this section, the word ‘‘disability ’’ means 
the state of being disabled from earning full wages at the work at which the 
employee was last employed by the employer from whom he claims compensa- 
tion; the word “‘disablement’’ means the act of becoming disabled from earning 
full wages at the work at which the employee was last employed by the employer 
from whom he claims compensation; the words “occupational disease’? mean a 
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disease peculiar to and due to the nature of an employment in one or more of the 
occupations referred to in section 2 of this act; and the word ‘‘occupations’”’ 
means and includes each and every process, manufacture, employment, and 
process of manufacture or labor referred to in section 2 of this act. 


KENTUCKY 
(Acts of 1916, ch. 33, sec. 1, as amended 1918, ch. 176; 1922, ch. 50; 1924, ch. 70) 


It shall affect the liability of the employers subject thereto to their employees 
for personal injuries sustained by the employee by accident arising out of and in 
the course of his employment, or for death resulting from such accidental injury : 
Provided, however, That personal injury by accident as herein defined shall not 
include diseases except where the disease is the natural and direct result of a 
traumatic injury by accident, nor shall they include the results of a preexisting 
disease but shall include injuries or death due to inhalation in mines of noxious 
gases or smoke; commonly known as “bad air,’’ and also shall include the injuries 
or death due to the inhalation of any kind of gas. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(Gen. Laws 1921, ch. 152) 


Sec. 26. If an employee * * * receives a personal injury arising out of 
and in the course of his employment, he shall be paid compensation. * * * 


MINNESOTA 
(Acts of 1921, ch. 82, pt. 2, sec. 67) 


4327. Occupational diseases—How regarded—Compensation for—Definitions 
of.—(1) The disablement of an employee resulting from an occupational disease 
described in subsection (9) of this section, except where specifically otherwise 
provided, shall be treated as the happening of an accident within the meaning 
of part 2 of this act and the procedure and practice provided in such part 2 shal! 
apply to all proceedings under this section, except where sp¢ifically otherwise 
provided herein. Whenever used in this section, ‘‘disability’’ means the state 
of being disabled from earning full wages at the work at which th’ employée was 
last wares, and ‘‘disablement” means the act of becoming so disabled. 

(2) an employee is disabled or dies and his disability or death is caused by 
one of the diseases mentioned in subsection (9) of this section, and the disease 
is due to the nature of the corresponding employment as described in such sub- 
section in which such employee was engaged and was contracted therein, he or 
his dependents shall be entitled to compensation for his death, or for the duration 
of his disability according to the provisions of part 2 of this act, except as other- 
wise provided in this section; Provided, however, That if it shall be determined 
that such employee is able to earn wages at another occupation which shall be 
neither unhealthful nor injurious, and such wages do not equal his full wages 
prior to the date of his disablement, the compensation es «ms shall be a per- 
pecs of full compensation proportionate to the uction in his earning 
capacity. 

(3) Neither the employee nor his dependents shall be entitled to compensation 
for disability or death resulting from disease unless the disease is due to the 
nature of his employment and contracted therein within the 12 months previous 
to the date of disablement, whether under one or more employers. 

(4) If an employee at the time of his employment, willfully and falsely repre- 
sents in writing that he has not previously suffered from the disease which is the 
cause of disability or death, no compensation shall be ig sac 

(5) The total compensation due shall be recoverable from the employer who 
last employed the employee in the employment to the nature of which the 
disease was due and in which it was contracted. If, however, such disease was 
contracted while such employee was in the employment of a prior oy cog hed 
the employer who is made liable for the total compensation as provided by this 
subsection, may appeal to the commission for an apportionment of such com- 
pensation among the several employers who since the contraction of such disease 
shall have employed such employee in the employment to the nature of which 
the disease was due. Such ag NE mer shall be proportioned to the time 
such employee was employed in the service of such employers, and shall be 
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determined only after a hearing, notice of the time and place of which shall 
have been given to every employer alleged to be liable for any portion of such 
compensation. If the commission find that any portion of such compensation 
is payable by an employer prior to the employer who is made liable to the total 
compensation as provided by this subsection, it shall make an award accordingly 
:n favor of the last employer, and such award may be enforced in the same manner 
as an award for compensation. 

(6) The employer to whom notice of death or disability is to be given, or against 
whom claim is to be made by the employer shall be the employer who last em- 
ployed the employee during the said 12 months in the employment to the nature 
of which the disease was due and in which it was contracted, and such notice 
and claim shall be deemed seasonable as against prior employers. 

(7) The employee or his dependents, if so requested, shall furnish the last 
employer or the commission with such information as to the names and addresses 
of all his other employers during the said 12 months, as he or they may possess; 
and if such information is not furnished, or is not sufficient to enable such last 
employer to take proceedings against a prior employer under subsection (5) of 
this section, unless it be established that the disease actually was contracted 
while the employee was in his employment, such last employer shall not be liable 
to pay compensation, or, if such information is not furnished or is not sufficient 
to enable such last employer to take proceedings against other employers under 
subsection (5) such last employer shall be liable only for such part of the total 
compensation as under the particular circumstances the commission may deem 
just; but a false statement in the information furnished as aforesaid shall not 
impair the employee’s rights unless the last employer is prejudiced thereby. 

8) If the employee, at or immediately before the date of disablement, was 
employed in any process mentioned in the second column of the schedule of 
diseases in subsection (9) of this section, and his disease is the disease in the 
first column of such schedule set opposite the description of the process, the 
disease presumptively shall be deemed to have been due to the nature of that 
employment. 

(9) For the purposes of this act only the diseases enumerated in column one, 
following, shall be deemed to be occupational diseases: 


Cotum~ 1 CoLumn 2 
DESCRIPTION OF DISEASES DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 
bE bac de... cinccubusbbnnmets Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides, 
or skins. 
2. Lead poisoning or its sequelz----_- Any process involving the use of lead or 
its preparations or compounds. 
3. Mercury poisoning or its sequele.. Any process involving the use of mer- 
cury or its preparations or compounds. 
4. Phosphorous poisoning or its se- Any process involving the use of phos- 
quele. phorous or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 
5. Arsenic poisoning or its sequele_._ Any process involving the use of arsenic 
or its preparations or compounds. 
6. Poisoning by wood alcohol----_---- Any process involving the use of wood 
alcohol or any preparation containing 
wood alcohol. 


7. Poisoning by nitro and amido Any process involving the use of a nitro 
derivatives of benzine (dinitro or amido derivative of benzine or its 
benzol, anilin and others), or preparations or compounds. 


its sequelz. 
8. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or Any process involving the use of carbon 
its sequelz. bisulphide or its preparations or 
compounds. 
9. Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its Any process in which nitrous fumes are 
sequelee. evolved. | 
10. Poisoning by nickel carbonyl or its Any process in which nickel carbonyl gas 
sequel. is evolved. 


11. Dope poisoning (poisoning by tetra- Any process involving the use of any 
chlormethane or any substance substance used as or in conjunction 
used as or in conjunction with a with a solvent for acetate of cellulose. 
sol for acetate of cellulose) 
or its sequela. 
66437°—29_6 [573] 
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DESCRIPTION OF DISEASES DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


12. Poisoning by gonioma kamassi Any process in the manufacture of 
(African boxwood) oritssequele. articles from gonioma kamassi (.\/;j- 

can boxwood). 

13. Chrome ulceration or its sequele_. Any process involving the use of 

chromic acid or bichromate of «1. 
monium potassium, or sodium, o; 
their preparations. 

14. Epitheliomatous cancer or ulcera- Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
tion of the skin or of the corneal mineral oil, or paraffin or any co m- 
surface of the eye, due to tar, pound, product, or residue of any of 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, or these substances. 
paraffin, or any compound, prod- 
uct, or residue of any of these 
substances. 


9, SIRT alin ERR Care or handling of any equine animal 


or the carcass of any such animal. 
16. Compressed-air illness or its se- Any process carried on in compressed 


quele. air. 
17. Ankylostomiasis..............--- Mining. 
18. Miner’s nystagmus_--_.-..._____-_ Do. 
19. Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand Do. 
(beat hand). 
20, Subcutaneous cellulitis over the Do. 
patella (miner’s beat knee). 
21. Acute bursitis over the elbow (min- Do. 
er’s beat elbow). 
22. Inflammation of the synovial lining Do. 
of the wrist joint and tendon 
sheaths. 
23. Cataract in glass workers________-_ Processes in the manufacture of glass 
involving exposure to the glare of 
molten glass. 


(10) Nothing in this section shall affect the rights of an employee to recover 
compensation in respect to a disease to which this section does not apply if tle 
disease is an accidental personal injury within the meaning of the other provisions 
of part 2 of this act. 

11) The provisions of this section shall not apply to disability. or death result- 
ing from a disease contracted prior to the date on which this act takes effect. 


- 


New JEeRsEY 
(Acts of 1911, ch. 95, added 1924, ch. 124, sec. 2) 


22. (a) When employer and employee have accepted the provisions of Section 
II as aforesaid, compensation for injuries to or for death of such employee by 
any of the compensable occupational diseases hereinafter defined arising out of 
and in the course of his employment shall be made by the employer to the extent 
hereinafter set forth and without regard to the negligence of the employer. 

22. (b) (amended 1926, ch. 31). Definitions —When applicable in this act to 
occupational diseases the following words and phrases shall be construed to have 
the following meanings: 

A. Compensable occupational diseases shall not include any other than those 
scheduled below and shall include those so scheduled only when the exposure 
stated in connection therewith has occurred during the employment and tic 
disability has commenced within five months after the termination of suc! 
exposure. 

Occupational diseases: Anthrax; lead poisoning; mercury poisoning; arseni° 
poisoning; phosphorus poisoning; benzene, and its homologues, and all deriv:- 
tives thereof; wood-alcohol poisoning; chrome poisoning; caisson disease; mesv- 
thorium or radium necrosis. 

B. Willful self-exposure to pe 08 ee diseases shall include (1) failure or 
omission to observe such rules regulations as may be promulgated by sai‘! 
department of labor op at in the plant by the employer, tending to th: 
prevention of occupatio diseases, and (2) failure or omission to truthfully 
state to the best of the employee’s knowledge, in answer to inquiry made by thc 
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employer, the location, duration, and nature of previous employment of the 
employee in which he was exposed to any occupational disease as herein listed. 

22. (c) The compensation payable for death or disability total in character 
and permanent in y pred resulting from an occupational disease shall be the 
same in amount and duration and shall be payable in the same manner and to 
the same persons as would have been entitled thereto had the death or disability 
been caused by an accident arising out of and in the course of the employment. 

(A) In determining the duration of temporary and/or permanent partial dis- 
ability, and the duration of payment for the disability due to occupational 
diseases, the same rules and ero as are now applicable to accident or 
injury occurring under Section II of the act to which this act is an amendment 
or supplement, shall apply. 

22. (d) Unless the employer during the continuance of the employment shall 
have actual knowledge that the employee has contracted a compensable occupa- 
tional disease, or unless the employee or some one on his behalf, or some of his 
dependents, or some one on their behalf, shall give the employer written notice or 
claim that the employee has contracted one of said compensable occupational 
diseases, which notice to be effective must be given within a period of five months 
after the date when said employee shall have ceased to be subject to exposure to 
such occupational disease, no compensation shall be payable on account of the 
death or disability by occupational disease of such employee. 

22. (e) All claims for compensation for compensable occupational disease shall 
be forever barred unless a petition is filed in duplicate with the secretary of the 
workmen’s compensation bureau, at the statehouse in Trenton, within one year 
after date on which the employee ceased to be exposed in the course of employ- 
ment with the employer to such occupational disease as hereinabove defined, or in 
case an agreement of compensation for compensable occupational disease has been 
made between such employer and such claimant, then within one year after the 
failure of the employer to make payment pursuant to the terms of such agreement; 
or in case a part of the compensation has been paid by such employer, then within 
one year after the last payment of compensation. 

22. (f) All provisions of Section II and Section III applicable to claims for 
injury or death by accident shall apply to injury or death by compensable occu- 
pational disease, except to the extent that they are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions contained in paragraphs 22 (a) to 22 (f), both inclusive. The provisions in 
paragraphs 22 (a) to 22 (f), both inclusive, shall not apply to any claim for com- 
pensation for injury resulting from accident. 


New York 
(Consol. Laws, ch..67, added by 1914, ch. 41, as me 1920, ch. 538; 1922, ch. 615; 1928, ch. 754; 1929, 


Src. 2. Occupational diseases——Compensation shall be payable for disabilities 


sustained or death incurred by an employee resulting from the following occupa- 
tional diseases: 


CoLumnN 1 CoLuMN 2 
DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 
1, Fy i iw ke mains Handling of wool, hair, bristles, hides or 
’ skins. 
2. Lead poisoning or its sequels ____-_ Any process involving the use of or di- 


rect contact with lead or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 

3. Zine poisoning or its sequelee___-__- Any process involving the use of or di- 
rect contact with zinc or its prepara- 
tions or compounds or alloys. 

4. Mercury poisoning or its sequelea.. Any process involving the use of or di- 
rect contact with mercury or its prepa- 
rations or compounds. 

5. Phosphorus poisoning or its sequela. Any process involving the use of or di- 
a8 contact with phosphorus or its 
preparations or compounds. 

6. Arsenic poisoning or its sequela... Any process involving the use-of or. di- 
rect contact with arsenic or its prepa- 
rations or compounds. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


7. Poisoning by wood alcohol____-_- ~~ Any process involving the use of wood 
alcohol or any preparation containing 
wood alcohol. 

8. Poisoning by benzol or nitro, hydro, Any process involving the use of or di- 

hydroxy, and amido derivatives rect contact with benzol or nitro 
of benzene (dinitro-benzol, ani- hydro, hydroxy or amido derivatives 


lin, and others), or its sequele. of benzene or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 

9. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide or Any process involving the use of or di- 

its sequelz, or any sulphide. rect contact with carbon bisulphide or 

its preparations or compounds, or any 

sulphide. ; 

10. Poisoning by nitrous fumes or its Any process in which nitrous fumes are 
sequel. evolved. 

11. Poisoning by nickel carbonyl! or its Any process in which nickel carbony)| is 


sequelz. evolved. 

12. Dope poisoning (poisoning by tetra- Any process involving the use of or di- 
chlor-methane or any substance rect contact with any substance used 
used as or in conjunction with a as or in conjunction with a solvent for 
solvent for acetate of cellulose or acetate of cellulose or nitro cellulose. 
nitro cellulose), or its sequel. 

13. Poisoning by formaldehyde and Any process involving the use of or 
its preparations. direct contact with formaldehyde and 

its preparations. 

14. Chrome ulceration or its sequelae Any process involving the use of or di- 
or chrome poisoning. rect contact with chromic acid or by- 

chromate of ammonium, potassium, 
or sodium or their preparations. 

15. Epitheliomatous cancer or ulcera- Handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
tion of the skin or of the corneal mineral oil, or paraffin or any com- 
surface of the eye, due to tar, pound, product, or residue of any of 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil or these substances. 
paraffin, or any compound, pro- 
duct, or residue of any of these 
substances. 

ne a ee Care or handling of any equine animal 
or the carcass of any such animal. 

17. Compressed-air illness or its se- Any process. carried on in compressed 
quelae. air. 

18. Miners’ ‘diseases, including only Any process involving mining. 
cellulitis, bursitis, ankylosto- 
miasis, tenosynovitis and nystag- 

‘mus. 

19. Cataract in glassworkers___.....-- Processes in the manufacture of glass 
involving exposure to the glare of 
molten glass. 

24. Methyl chloride poisoning- ------- Any process involving the use of or di- 
rect contact with methyl chloride or 
its preparations or compounds. 

25. Carbon monoxide poisoning------- Any process involving direct exposure 
to carbon monoxide in buildings, 
sheds or inclosed places. 

26. Poisoning by sulphuric, hydro- Any process involving the use of or 

chloric or ev dretivcric acid. irect contact with sulphuric, hy- 
drochloric, or hydrofluoric acids or 
their fumes. 

27. Respiratory, gastro-intestinal or Any piven: involving the use of or di- 
physiological nerve and eye dis- rect contact with petroleum or petro- 
orders due to contact with petro- leum products, and their fumes. 
leum products and their fumes. 


Suc. 37. Definitions.—Whenever used in this article: 1. “‘ Disability’? means 
the state of being disabled from earning full wages at the work at which the em- 
ployee was last employed. 

2. “‘Disablement’”’ means the act of becoming so disabled as-defined in sub- 
division one. 
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Src. 38. Disablement treated as accident.—The “disablement of an employee 
resulting from an occupational disease described in subdivision 2 of section 3 
shall be treated as thie happening of an accident within the meaning of this 
chapter and the procedure and practice provided in this chapter shall apply to 
all proceedings under this article, except where specifically otherwise provided 
herein. : 

Src. 39. Right to compensation.—If an employee is disabled or dies and his dis- 
ability or death is caused by one of the diseases mentioned in subdivision 2 of 
section 8, and the disease is due to the nature of the corresponding employment 
as described in such subdivision in which such employee was engaged and was 
contracted therein, he or his dependents shall be entitled to compensation for his 
death or for the duration of his disablement in accordance with the provisions of 
article two, except as hereinafter stated: Provided, however, That if it shall be 
determined that such employee is able to earn wages at another occupation which 
shall be neither unhealthful nor injurious, and such wages do not equal his full 
wages prior to the date of his disablement, the compensation payable shall be 
a percentage of the full compensation proportionate to the reduction in his earn- 
ing capacity. 

Sec. 40. Time limit.—Neither the employee nor his dependents shall be entitled 
to compensation for disability or death resulting from disease unless the disease 
is due to the nature of his employment and contracted therein, or in a continuous 
employment similar to the one in which he was engaged at the time of his dis- 
ablement, within the 12 months previous to the date of disablement, whether 
under one or more employers. 

Sec. 41. Examining physicians.—The industrial commissioner shall appoint 
one or more physicians whose duty it shall be to examine any claimant under this 
article and to make report in such form as the commissioner may require. 

Src. 42. Date of disablement.—For the purposes of this article the date of dis- 
ablement shall be such as the board may determine on the hearing on the claim. 

Sec. 43. Workmen, when not entitled —If an employee, at the time of his 
employment, willfully and falsely represents in writing that he has not previously 
suffered from the disease which is the cause of disability or death, no compensation 
shall be payable. 

Sec. 44. Liability of employer.—The total compensation due shall be recover- 
able from the employer who last employed the employee in the employment to 
the nature of which the disease was due and in which it was contracted. If, 
however, such disease was contracted while such employee was in the employ- 
ment of a prior employer, the employer who is made liable for the total compensa- 
tion as provided by this section, may appeal to the board for an apportionment 
of such compensation among the several employers who since the contraction of 
such disease shall have employed such employee in the employment to the nature 
of which the disease was due. Such apportionment shall be proportioned to the 
time such employee was employed in the service of such employers, and shall be 
determined only after a hearing, notice of the time and place of which shall have 
been given to every employer alleged to be liable for any portion of such compen- 
sation. If the board find that any portion of such compensation is payable by 
an employer prior to the employer who is made liable to the total compensation 
as provided by this section, it shall make an award accordingly in favor of the last 
employer, and such award may be enforced in the same manner as an award 
for compensation. 

Suc. 45. Notice to employers.—The employer to whom notice of death or dis- 
ability is to be given, or against whom claim is to be made by the em pe shall 
be the employer who last employed the employee during the eaid 12 months 
in the employment to the nature of which the disease was due and such notice 
and claim shall be deemed seasonable as against prior employers. The require- 
ments as to notice as to occupational disease and death resulting therefrom shall 
be the same as required in section 18 of this chapter, except that the notice shall 
be given to the commissioner and the employer within 90 days after the dis- 
ablement. 

Sec. 46. Information; penalty—The employee or his dependents, if so re- 
quested, shall furnish the last employer or the board with such information as 
to the names and addresses of all his other employers during the said 12 months, 
as he or they may possess; and if such information is not furnished, or is not 
sufficient to enable such last employer to take proceedings against-a_prior em- 
ployer under section 44, unless it be established that the disease actually was 
contracted while the employee was in his employment, such last employer shall 
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not be liable to pay compensation, or, if such information is not furnished or ; 
not sufficient to enable such last employer to take proceedings against oth. ; 
employers under section 44, such last employer shall be liable only for such pa: 
of the total compensation as under the particular circumstances the board ma 
deem just; but a false statement in the information furnished as aforesaid sha | 
not impair the workman’s rights unless the last yon, Oy is prejudiced thereb: 

Sec. 47. Presumption as to the cause of disease.—If the employee, at or immv- 
diately before the date of disablement, was employed in any process mentione ‘| 
in the second column of the schedule of diseases in subdivision 2 of section ° 
and his disease is the disease in the first column of such schedule set opposiit. 
the description of the process, the disease presumptively shall be deemed to hay. 
been due to the nature of that employment. 

Src. 48. Diseases which are accidents.—Nothing in this article shall affect th. 
rights of an employee to recover compensation in respect to a disease to whic): 
this article does not apply if the disease is an accidental personal injury withi: 
the meaning of subdivision 7 of section 2 of this chapter. 


Nortu Dakora 
(Acts of 1919, ch. 162, sec. 2, as amended 1921, ch. 142; 1925, ch. 222) 


‘Injury’? means only an injury arising in the course of employment, including 
an injury caused by the willful act of a third person directed against an em- 
ployee because of his employment, but shall not include injuries caused by the 
employee’s willful intention to injure himself or to injure another. The term 
“injury” includes in addition to an injury by accident, any disease proximately 
caused by the employment. 


OuxuI0 
(Gen. Code, sec. 1465-68a, added 1921, p. 181, as amended 1929) 


Sec. 1465-68a. Every employee who is disabled because of the contraction of 
an occupational disease as herein defined, or the dependent of an employee whose 
death is caused by an occupational disease as herein defined, shall, on and after 
July 1, 1921, be entitled to the compensation provided by sections 1465-78 
to 1465-82, inclusive, and section 1465-89 of the General Code, subject to the 
modifications hereinafter mentioned: Provided, That no person shall be entitled 
to such compensation unless for 90 days next preceding the filing of a claim for 
compensation the employee has been a resident of the State of Ohio, or for 90 
days next preceding the filing of a claim for compensation has been employed 
by an employer required by the workmen’s compensation law of Ohio to con- 
tribute to the occupational disease fund of Ohio for the benefit of such employee, 
or to compensate such employee directiy under the provisions of section 1465—69 
of the General Code. 

The following diseases shall be considered occupational diseases and com- 
pensable as such, when contracted by an employee in the course of his employ- 
ment in which such employee was engaged at any time within 12 months previous 
= the date of his disablement and due to the nature of any process described 

erein: 


ScHEDULE 


4 


DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE GR INJURY — DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 

Ses See Se Handling of wool, hair bristles, hides 
and skins. 

SS. 3. 238 Dus cube ees Care of any equine animal suffering 

from glanders; handling carcass of 

such animal. 

3: Lead poisoning.-....-..- 2.2228 Any industrial process involving the 
use of lead or its preparation or com- 
pounds. 

4. Mercury poisoning______.....___- Any industrial process involving the use 
of mercury or its preparations or 

compounds. 
5. Phosphorus poisoning -----_-~-____- Any industrial process involving the use 
of phosphorus or its preparations or 
compounds. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DISEASE OR INJURY DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


6. Arsenic poisoning...........--.-. Any industrial process involving the use 

of arsenic or its preparations or com- 

pounds. 

. Poisoning by benzol or by nitro and Any industrial process involving the 

amido derivatives of benzol (di- use of benzol or a nitro or amido de- 

nitro-benzol, anilin, and others). _rivative of benzol or its preparations 

; or compounds. 

. Poisoning by gasoline, benzine, Any industrial process involving the use 

naphtha, or other volatile petro- of gasoline, benzine, naphtha, or other 

leum products. volatile petroleum products. 

. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide_.__. Any industrial process involving the use 
ve of carbon bisulphide or its prepara- 

tions or compounds. 

. Poisoning by wood alcohol_____.-_- Any industrial process involving the use 

of wood alcohol or its preparations. 

. Infection or inflammation of the Any industrial process involving the 

skin on contact surfaces due to handling or use of oils, cutting com- 

oils, cutting compounds or lu- pounds or lubricants, or. involving 

bricants, dust, liquids, fumes, contact with dust, liquids, fumes, 

gases, Or vapors. gases, Or vapors. 

. Epithelioma cancer or ulceration of Handling or industrial use of carbon, 

the skin or of the corneal surface _— pitch or tarry compounds. 

of the eye due to carbon, pitch, 

tar, or tarry compounds. . 

. Compressed-air illmess___.......-- Any industrial process carried on in 


compressed air. 

. Carbon dioxide poisoning_.__-.-_-- Any process involving the evolution or 
resulting in the escape of carbon di- 
oxide. 

. Brass or zine poisoning_.___-_-~-- Any process involving the manufacture, 


founding or refining of brass or the 
2 melting or smelting of zinc. 
. Manganese dioxide poisoning ---_--- Any process involving the grinding or 
milling of manganese dioxide or the 
escape of manganese dioxide dust. 
. Radium poisoning. -.......-...-- Any industrial process involving the use 
of radium and other radioactive sub- 
stances, in luminous paint. 
. Tenosynovitis and pre-patellar bur- Primary tenosynovitis characterized by 
- gitis. @ passive effusion or crepitus into the 
tendon sheath of the flexor or extensor 
muscles of the hand, due to frequently 
repetitive motions or vibration, or 
pre-patellar bursitis due to continued 
pressure. 


PuruiPrPinE IsLanps 


(Pub, Laws, vol. 23, Act No. 3428, p. 415, Effective June 10, 1928) 


Src. 2. When any employee receives a personal injury from any accident due 
to and in the pursuance of the rey ik Sager or contracts any illness directly 
caused by such employment or the result of the nature of such employment, his 
pens) 2 shall pay compensation in the sums and to the persons hereinafter 
spec . 

Porto Rico 


(Acts of 1928, act No. 85, sec. 3) 


B. In case of occupational disease, the laborer shall be entitled to— 
1. Medical attendance-—Medical attendance and such medicines and sustenance 
as may be prescribed, including hospital service when necessary. 

2. rae ev illness.—If the disease is of temporary character, to compensa- 
tion equal to one-half the wages received by him when taken sick, for such time 
as he may be under medical treatment, but such payments shall not extend over 
& period greater than 102 weeks. In no case shall there be paid more than $15 
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or less than $3 a week; Provided, That no compensation shall be allowed for th 
first seven days following the date of the accident. 

3. Permanent partial disability.—lIf, by reason of the disease contracted, th. 
laborer should be partially and permanently disabled for work, he shall receiv 
such additional compensation as the commission may determine according to th. 
seriousness of the disability of the person injured, and as far as possible, accordin, 
to the accident schedule provided in this act. 

4. Total disability —If, by reason of the diSease contracted, the laborer shoul: 
be totally disabled for work, he shall be entitled to a compensation of not les 
than $1,000 nor more than $3,000. 


All the provisions of paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, of subhead A of this section shal! 
be applicable to subhead B. 

Table of occupational diseases and their causes.—The diseases enumerated in th: 
following table shall be considered as occupational diseases when contracted b) 
laborers or employees in the course of the occupations therein stated, within the 
12 months prior to the date of the disability caused by such diseases due to the 
nature of any of the processes described in said table: 


NAME OF DISEASE DESCRIPTION OF PROCESS 


Re: FE oo ia NE ER Handling of wool, hair bristles, hides, 
and skins. . 
ee CNS Si oie, tere a Boru t Care of any equine animal suffering 
from glanders; handling carcassof such 
animal. 
bid de am balck AMEE ho ital Any industrial process involving the use 
of lead or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 

Ribcdilm sie ahi Any industrial process involving the use 

of mercury or its preparations or 
compounds. 

bemtetieleiilie inn Any industrial process involving the 

use of phosphorus or its preparation 
or compounds. 

litle dedi dn lind de hl ok Any industrial process involving the use 

of arsenic or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 

7. Poisoning by benzol or by nitro and Any industrial process involving the use 
amido erivatives of benzol of benzolora nitro or amido derivative 
(dinitro-benzol, anilin,and others). of benzol or its preparations or com- 

’ pounds. 

8. Poisoning by gasoline, benzine, Any industrial process involving the use 
naphtha, or other volatile petro- of gasoline, benzine, naphtha or other 
leum products. volatile petroleum products. 

9. Poisoning by carbon bisulphide._._.. Any industrial process involving the use 
of carbon bisulphide or its prepara- 
tions or compounds. 

10. Poisoning by wood alcohol__.--.-- Any industrial process involving the use 

of wood alcohol or its preparations. 

11. Infection or inflammation of the Any industrial process involving the 
skin on contact with compound handling or use of compound cutting 
cutting oils or lubricants, dust, oils or lubricants, or involving contact 
liquids, fumes, gases, or vapors. with liquids, fumes, gases, or vapors. 

12. Ulceration of the skin or of the Handling or industrial use of carbon, 
corneal surface of the eye due to pitch, or tarry compounds. 
carbon, pitch, tar, or tarry com- 
pounds. 


3. Lead poisoning 
4. Mercury poisoning 
§. Phosphorus poisoning 


6. Arsenic poisoning 


13. Compressed-air illness_.........-- Any industrial process carried on in com- 
pressed air. 

14. Carbon dioxide poisoning---~--~--~-- Any process involving the evolution, or 
resulting in the eseape, of carbon 
dioxide. 

15. Brass or zine poisoning__...-.---- Any process involving the manufacture, 


founding, or refining of brass or the 
melting or smelting of zinc. 
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WISCONSIN 
(Stats. 1923, sec. 102.35) 


102.35. The provisions of sections 102.01 to 102.34, both inclusive, are ex- 
tended so as to include, in addition to accidental injuries, all other injuries, 
including occupational diseases, growing out of and incidental to the employment. 


FEDERAL Civit EMPLOYEES 


(Acts of 1915-16 (39 Stats. at Large, 742), sec. 40, as amended 1924, ch. 261) 


The term ‘‘injury”’ includes, in addition to injury by accident, any disease 
proximately caused by the employment. 


FEDERAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 
(44 Stat. 1424) 


(2) The term ‘‘injury’’ means accidental injury or death arising out of and in 
the course of employment, and such occupational disease or infection as arises 
naturally out of such employment or as naturally or unavoidably results from 
such accidental injury, and includes an injury caused by the willful act of athird 
person directed against an employee because of his employment. 


Statistics 


Eacu State allowing compensation awards for occupational dis- 
eases operates under legislation the phraseology of which is dif- 
ferent from that of other States. Amendments in several of the 
States have made the decisions of courts confusing, as the decisions 
based upon the language of the statute in effect at the time of the 
existence of a particular phrase which allows compensation may be 
of little or no value or worse in that they merely confuse when the 
language of the statute has been amended.! 
Statistics have been gathered showing the experience of several of 
the States which allow workmen’s compensation awards in cases 
of occupational diseases. These statistics are necessarily to be 
handled with great care because in some instances they merely repre- 
sent occupational diseases reported or on which claims have been 
filed; in these latter cases the statute requiring the reporting of dis- 
eases and placing a limitation on the time within which claims can be 
filed should be examined. Some States present statistics on cases 
decided during the period covered, while others report only claims on 
which final awards cave been made and the cases have been closed. 
The statistics presented by several States give us figures on occu- 
pational diseases according to the nature of the injury, while other 
States give us figures based upon the cause of the injury. Many > 
States classify the diseases according to the regular classifications of 
fatal cases, permanent partial disabilities, and temporary total 
disabilities. 
In presenting figures the several States are interested in different 
phases of the problem. Some States show merely the number of 
occupational st oa others show the amount of compensation 
allowed or paid, and others include medical cost, while still another 
group gives us some figures on time lost in days. 

In any discussion of the subject of occupational diseases we should 
carefully distinguish between occupational diseases known as such 





1 For decisions of courts see Workmen’s Compensation Laws, separate pamphlets for each State, pub- 
lished by F. Robertson Jones, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. : 
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and other diseases which are sometimes included in occupatio) 4] 
disease classifications, such as freezing and heat prostrations. [py 
some instances cases of typhoid, where the employee drank imp) re 
water supplied by the employer at the place of employment, «re 
reported under this classification. Still another confusing factor is 
that of a disease which develops from an accidental injury but whi} 
did not exist at the time of the accident. This in turn should not })¢ 
confused with diseases which were dormant at the time of the accide::t. 
but due to the accident and to the weakened condition of the work«». 
the disease disabled the employee for a much longer period than a 
healthy person would have been disabled. 

Concerning the relative cost of occupational diseases the statistics 
presented below are valuable, in that the experience of the States 
operating under workmen’s compensation laws which allow awaris 
for occupational diseases does not seem to show that the cost is as 
high as is sometimes believed. 


The chairman of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Fred \{. 
Wilcox, in a letter dated September 10, 1928, addressed to the chair- 
man of the Industrial Commission of Utah, O. F. McShane, reviewed 
the experience of Wisconsin under the “diseases of occupation ”’ 
amendment to the compensation law, as follows: 


The Wisconsin act does not contain the schedule of compensation diseases 
that is found in a number of other acts. It is sufficient to make them compen- 
sable to show that the disease grew out of the employment and that the parties at 
the time were subject to the compensation act. i have no patience with the 
schedule provisions. Clearly, the intent of such plan of legislation is to deny 
compensation benefits to anyone who acquires from the industry a disease which 
is not listed in the schedule. If one will check back into the history of such sched- 
ules, they will undoubtedly find that the principal reason for that plan of legis! :- 
tion was to make certain that liability did not attach for tuberculosis and pne1i- 
moconiosis. I believe such action indefensible because the sand-blasting, ston. - 
cutting, grinding and polishing operations are actually producing these two types 
of disease and are, after all, the most serious of all industrial diseases. 

No clearer type of industrial hazard is known and there is no gurer result to 
employees who are exposed to this hazard without protection than tuberculosis 
and pneumoconiosis. Furthermore there is no kind of industrial injury that has 
higher moral demand for compensation than the injuries which employees in 
these occupations are suffering. Employers can protect their men against this 
hazard if they will. And they will, when it costs them dearly to neglect tlic 
situation. The practical results of the operation of a schedule are not less dis- 
criminatory than would be a provision under compensation for scaffold accidents 
which paid benefits only for those injuries in which employees who fall light upon 
their feet and not for those cases where they land on their head. 

After all, the experience in all the States that have these provisions coveri!z 
all or a portion of the diseases of occupation is not such as to excite industry 
against coverage legislation. Protection against such injuries may be made more 
certain than for accidental injuries. The fatuitous element is not present and if 
benefits are made payable for such injuries, employers will find ways and mean. 
of eliminating the hazards. 

Recently I had Mr. Fried, chief statistician for our commission, make a tabul:- 
tion for the seven years, 1920 to 1926, inclusive, and that tabulation I am inclosing 
herewith. You will agree with me that out of a State experience which produces 
from 20 to 25 thousand injuries each year occasioning more than one week of 
disability, the number of cases which fall within the classification of diseases of 
occupation are small and since the annual benefits for indemnity and medical 
aid approximate $5,000,000, you will also agree that the liability of the employer: 
is not such as to deter them from agreeing to coverage legislation. 

I would like to eall attention to the fact that in this tabulation, we hav: 
included all the so-called diseases as distinguished from strictly so-called accidents. 
That means that we are including in the list a certain number of diseases whic): 
under the laws of all States, so far as I know, are compensable as accidents; fo: 
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example, all cases of caisson disease I think are agreed to be compensable as 
accidents; likewise, typhoid fever, and generally speaking cases of carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning, also cases of freezing and heat prostration where sustained 
under circumstances making them compensable. 

it follows that the actual number of cases that become compensable under our 
‘diseases Of occupation’? amendment, and the cost thereof, are materially less 
than indicated in this tabulation. 

At the time our amendment was adopted, we undertook to provide for it in 
insurance rates by adding one cent to the final rate; for example, if the established 
rate for accidental injuries was 50 cents, it was thereafter computed at 51 cents. 
If the rate had been $1.75 for accidents, it was increased to $1.76. This, of course, 
was an unscientific plan because disease hazards do not necessarily attach to 
industries with high accident hazard. After a year of experience, the loading was 
dropped out of the rate entirely and Wisconsin makes no adjustment whatever in 
the rates because of the added coverage. The cost of the diseases is treated as if 
it were an outlay for pure accidental injury. Ohio has followed a more scientific 
plan in endeavoring to put the additional loading exactly where it belongs. 


The laws of the 11 States and 3 Territories and insular possessions 
and the 2 Federal laws which allow awards for occupational diseases 
are listed below chronologically, and in 10 instances references are 
made to reports published by the State from which occupational 
disease statistics have been taken. The other 6 jurisdictions do not 
have statistics or, if available, do not publish statistics or if they do 
publish them do not classify their figures so as to be used in any 
analysis of occupational disease awards. The statistics given below 
are presented for the purpose of showing a comparison between the 
number and cost of occupational disease cases and the total of all 
cases. The wide variety in the method of presenting these statistics 
by the several jurisdictions makes comparison difficult but by dividing 
the total occupational diseases by the total of all injuries it will be 
noted that the percentage of diseases as compared with all injuries 
is inconsiderable. 

CALIFORNIA 


In the report of the Industrial Accident Commission of the State 
of California for the fiscal year July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, the 
statistical department presents (p. 133) a table of tabulatable in- 
juries which lasted longer than the day of injury, showing the nature 
and extent of disability, from which the following figures are taken: 


Occu- 





pational All 
diseases injuries 
Ra ae al SAR eS REALE ee a PU SRR Se ee 3 763 
aire eepiglpagalaainn pigsl eleniaeit Maiti 1, 192 
Temporary disability -___.___--- Sos ci-ckdevdaiiaad ait anata 1,222 91, 326 
a a Ree ee ee ae 6 Le ols 1,225 93, 281 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut reports do not contain statistical data on the 
experience of Connecticut under the occupational-disease schedule of 
the workmen’s compensation law. 


District or CoLUuMBIA 


The workmen’s compensation law of the District of Columbia 
became effective July 1, 1928, and although some figures giving an 
analysis of injuries under the act for the first quarter in which it was 
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in operation are presented in the twelfth annual report of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, for the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, the act has not been in operation 
long enough and the figures presented are not complete enough to })¢ 
of particular value at the present time. 


Hawall 


No statistical data showing the experience of Hawaii under thie 
occupational-disease section of the workmen’s compensation law is 
available in published form. 


ILLINOIS 


The Industrial Commission of Illinois, in its annual report for the 
fiscal year July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, presents a table (p. 33) 


showing the nature of injury by cause of accident, from which the 
following is taken: 
Occupational All 
injuries 
Fractures 6, 664 
I AN I ke tk a 8, 342 
Dislocations 464 
Cuts, punctures, and lacerations- -_ - _--_- LS Fan hf 12, 940 


13, 313 


Traumatic amputations 
Infections 

Internal injuries 

All other injuries 
Electrical shock 





KENTUCKY 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, in its annual report for the fiscal year July 1, 1927, to June 
30, 1928, in Table No. 13 (pp. 15, 16) classifies accidents according to 
the cause from which the following items were taken: 


Gas explosions, gas flames, or fumes 
Poisonous gases 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The annual report of the Massachusetts Department of Industrial 
Accidents for the fiscal year July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, contains 
several tables, one of which (p. 15) presents the injuries by causes 
and by duration of disability, from which the following is taken: 


Occupational 
diseases All injuries 


Fatalities 

Permanent total disability 
Permanent partial disability 
Temporary total disability 
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Another table (p. 15) gives the distribution of causes by percentages, 
showing that the 672 injuries caused by occupational diseases 
amounted to only 1.1 per cent of the total number of 59,488, the per- 
centages for fatalities, permanent total disabilities, and temporary 
total disabilities from occupational diseases being, respectively, 3.2, 
33.3, and 1.1. 

The distribution of injuries from the various causes by resultant 
days lost was presented in another table (p. 17), showing the number 
of days lost from occupational diseases and from all injuries, which 
was as follows: 


Occupational 





diseases All injuries 
ta chats csicerenebearamapernitibin ie sivss ajihp init ss 60,000 1, 878, 000 
Permanent total disability_...........__-- 24, 000 72, 000 
Permanent partial disability..............  ------ 911, 850 
Temporary total disability_______.______~- 20, 541 1, 416, 392 
RE RE eS Ee SPL ay eRe ee 104,541 4, 278, 242 


The days lost from occupational diseases were only 2.4 per cent of 
those lost from all causes. 


MINNESOTA 


The fourth biennial report of the Industrial Commission of Minne- 
sota for the period from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928, contains a 
statistical review of the experience of that commission under its 
workmen’s compensation law. The figures in the table below, taken 
from that report, give a comparison of the number of cases and the 
total amount of losses (compensation benefits, medical benefits, and 
net wage losses) for injuries caused by poisonous substances and 
occupational diseases and for all injuries during the year ending June 
30, 1928: 


NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE INJURIES AND OF ALL INJURIES (CLOSED 
pa AND TOTAL AMOUNT OF LOSSES THEREFROM, FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 
, 1928 























Number of cases | Amount of losses 
| 
Extent of disability Occu 
pa- : Occupa- : 

tional All in- tional All in- 

i juries | diseases aaa 
et re cc ecwcedeccee 3 158 | $11,614 $272, 506 
Pe SS EDS EEE ee 5 eee nee ee 27, 443 
Permanent partial disability ..................----- Sad. a acuceianal 7 1, 494 13, 931 1, 653, 207 

Temporary total disability: 

EE, en, aS ep en aa 226 15, 108 31, 436 2, 961, 347 
I on Oe ee ues cal 119 4, 613 1, 839 74, 575 

Nondisabling (medical only) -........-.---.-.------------ 144 5, 186 1, 003 \ 
ENTIRE Ds dot ua asec cn webbdbvendapoamktaccalam 499 26, 565 59, 823 5, 033, 366 
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NEw JERSEY 


The Industrial Bulletin for June, 1929, published by the New Jerse: 
Department of Labor, contains an article (p. 6) which includes a tab|.: 
showing occupational disease cases, by causes, among the compen)- 


sated cases closed during 1928, which is as follows: 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE CASES CLOSED DURING 1928, BY CAUSES 








Number of cases 





Kind of disability 
Total 
com- 
Death Per- pen- 


or per- sation 
ma- ma- 


nent 
“to. | Par- 











Occupational: 


Compressed air (bends) 

ET aE Oe Oe ee 

Dust 

Handling and preparing hides, furs, etc_- 

Heat and light (including heat from 

asphalt—not burns) 
poisoning 

Benzol, its homologues and derivatives__ 

Occupational activity (cellulitis, ete.)?_____- 


i Or Cd ho 


oo Kee 








8 


























1 Figures in parentheses show the number of permanent totals included. 
? Cellulitis cases due to cuts and bruises from falls or handling objects. 
3 As reported; column adds to $7,765. 


The Industrial Bulletin for February, 1929 (p. 10), presents a table 
showing the number of compensated accidents closed during the 
year 1927, by cause and industrial group, in which cases of poisonous 
and corrosive substances and occupational diseases are compared to 
the total compensated accidents from all causes. 


NUMBER OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS, 1927, BY CAUSE AND INDUSTRY GROUP 








Poisonous ond cor- 
rosive substances - ' 
and occupational Total accidents 

Industry group diseases 





Nonfatal Nonfata! 





Manufacturing 12, 389 
Construction & =. 
y (00 
1, 548 
536 
417 
940 


(11) 245 26, 620 




















1 Figures in parentheses show the number of permanent totals included. 
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New York 


The Department of Labor of the State of New York, in Special 
Bulletin No. 152 (pp. 111-117), shows the causes of compensated 
aceidents for the 2-year period from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926, 
and contains the following figures for the fiscal year July 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1926: 


NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 
30, 1926, BY CAUSES 









































7 i T 
Number of cases | 
Kind of disability Total | Total 
Causes ; compen- 
Total stale ® sation 

om" | Fatalor | Perma-| pom. 

permanent| nent oe 

total! | partial | POT@rY 

| | 
Pee Lik KR shbkn oddodedeedebuminedok 8 Bi idddn o& 6 2, 030 $11, 805 
SOE IE ER! SOR FES) 216 oh Oe eS 213 5, 002 49, 257 
Handling and preparing hides, furs, etc__----_-- Dil. dnkovadateetendes 5 9 | 132 
Me pe iletltiernniedscegcsdccnnccsescucs SN eee 3 26 515 
Di ii Swen mnice sng mewednenis PERE Pere 2 5 | 48 
Calls ner naranwene en 4 Se a see 1 2 47 
Amido derivatives of benzol_.............-..--- \ 2 etre CoRR 1 4 | 83 
OGRE ibitinks dinning tenncdccnnwop pen I ESR a “A 1 9 | 170 
Occupational activity (cellulitis, etc.) ......_..- 9644-1 Ai 3 33 172 2, 510 
Copper and copper salts........................ 9 Se “Serre 1 5 | 90 
Total, occupational diseases... .........- 271 } ee | 266} 7,264| 64,657 
NR in deiinnicnnnmailod , 673 | (41) 1,151 | 17, 327 | 81, 195 |2, 412, 760 | 28, 995, 476 











1 Figures in parentheses show the number of permanent totals included. 
? Each death or permanent total disability was considered as causing 1,000 weeks’ disability. 


Out of the 271 occupational diseases, 236 were charged to manu- 
facturing, 25 to construction, 4 to trade, 3 to transportation and 
public utilities, and 3 to clerical and personal service. Of the 25 
charged to construction, 22 were lead-poisoning cases. 


Nortu DaKxorTa 


The North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, in its ninth 
annual report for the fiscal year July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, pre- 
sented a table showing the distribution of claims by general cause, 
which was in part reprinted in the Montly Labor Review for March, 
1929 (p. 121). The figures as given are under headings so broad 
that a quotation from the headings ‘Poisonous substances” or 
“Miscellaneous” might confuse. In the absence of more detailed 
information concerning the classification ‘‘occupational diseases,’”’ no 
figures are here presented for North Dakota. 


OnIO 


The annual statistical report issued by the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio, covering the calendar year 1926, prepared by the division 
of safety and hygiene, presents tables in which claims are segregated 
by cause of accident and class of industry. Total figures taken from 
these tables showing a comparison between occupational disease 
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claims and all claims are given below. 
593) more detailed figures may be found. 


Permanent disability 
Over seven days 
Seven days and under 
No time lost 


1 As reported; column adds to 1,382. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In the report (pp. 570, 590 





Occupa- 

tional dis- Total in. 
eases juries 

30 1, 124 
1 1, 859 
707 57, 100 
201 36,034 
443 124 668 
11,387 220, 785 


The Philippines workmen’s compensation act, enacted on Decem- 


ber 10, 1927, became effective six months later, June 10, 1928. 


No 


statistical data showing the experience of the Philippine Islands and 
giving figures on the number of awards made for illness or disease is 


available in published form. 


Porto Rico 


No statistics are available showing the experience of Porto Rico 
under the occupational-disease section of the workmen’s compensa- 


tion law. 
WISCONSIN 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in its publication, Wiscon- 
sin Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 12, October 5, 1928, presents a 
table (pp. 3, 9) showing compensable injuries closed during the 


calendar year 1927. 


That part of the table dealing with occupational 


diseases is presented below, with the total figures for all injuries. 


COMPENSABLE INJURIES (CLOSED a ys 1927, BY CAUSE AND KIND OF DISA- 
B 

















ILIT 
Fatal and 
Number | perma- Rs Tempo- 
Cause of injury of injur- nent tial dis- T2°¥ total 
ies total dis- abilit disability 
ability y 
EL CLA LET DTS HS FMS EE: > Be eee 36 
Toxic gases, Wee, ON ith. hi bc ctc ced ..e 31 SS Oe ere 28 
i AON a ik ote sae ecihas nw eicstganepinaidimaite dob ott ye ES: SEER egy 103 
pg RE AE lin SE Ee 75 OS testes 73 
LT IS FT ey Paes eo Se) eee Sees = Se ee See Se cwtc nck cchcid eet 15 
y RUE atee ares a Ge ns NA er PRE et) PRCT EEN, SRR B Eeisks on vndidiadiieiidieel j 
en EEERESE SEC COE SCRE DT RSE e hs TERT EL ORE |B REMEOST er 2 4] 
ne eo a ete inmaiiennedinteeses hemes 27 Rs eeeees 26 
I i ee ane ki canes caeaene fp MSE ES BAA HARGIS 3 
STEEL IRA AAI NCSL NET TPE OPE 17 1 1 15 
i wane RR: Serer ity 4 
Causing inflammation of joints, tendons, and muscles-_-----_--- OE ick ciistiet saint 23 
Occupational diseases or hazards, not otherwise classified... ..- - 19 1 17 
Total occupational diseases__...............-...-...--.- 397 8 4 38! 
RES RE SF TOPE” ORS DERM eee Oye Mme tLe 20, 473 211 1, 848 18, 414 
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FEDERAL CrviL EMPLOYEES 


No statistics are available on the subject of occupational disease 
under the Federal employees’ compensation act. The statistics 
showing the operation of this act are principally classified according 
to the department of the Government rather than the cause ornature 
of the injury. 


| FeperaL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND Harsor WorkKERS’ COMPENSATION 
Act 


The twelfth annual report of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission for the fiscal year July 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1928, contains statistics showing the experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the operation of the Federal longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation act during the first year of its operation. 
No classification is devoted entirely to occupational diseases. Under 
the classification ‘poisonous substances” are found the headings 
“carbon monoxide,” ‘impure water,” “lead,” ‘‘sulphur-dioxide gas,” 
and “all other substances.”’ As the classification 1s not strictly one 
of occupational diseases, care should be used in using the figures 
given, but in the absence of other statistics the figures on poisonous 
substances are here presented for what they are worth. 


Poisonous 
Temporary total disabilities: substances Total injuries 
CN  eeomhiecneann 17 10, 071 
Amount of compensatio™ _-.- . - . .....-.--..-.---...- $913 $751, 540 
Permanent partial disabilitie’: 
N.S... wi ulen ses ae Ue eile. ucla 278 
I oo kn ins tid cic noi aiein ag abeesine Sw Angraiesitens $118, 881 
Fatal cases: 
"i a ep at Rant: eae. te Dn Flom ant eg ie 2 62 
Number with dependents-_---_._-.-._-------------- 2 56 
Amount weekly compensation -_---__-_--------------- $29.77 $770. 97 
ne ike seh omistenieainnieee $14, 262 $367, 907 





—=- + 
Legislative Action on Workmen’s Compensation in 1929 


MENDMENTS to the 1929 workmen’s compensation Jaws 
appeared for the following States in the Monthly Labor Review 
for August, 1929: Idaho, Kansas, New York, Texas, Vermont, and 
West Virginia. Since that time the acts of the legislatures of Iowa, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wyoming, have been received and 
show changes in their respective workmen’s compensation laws. 
The amdeadendite and legislation affecting the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws in those States are briefly analyzed below. 


lowa 


THREE acts were passed by the legislature of Iowa amending the 
workmen’s compensation law. The first (ch. 46) provides that the 
place of hearing for review of payments or settlements shall be the 
county where injury was received, instead of at the seat of the Gov- 
ernment. The second (ch. 47) raised the maximum allowed for sur- 
gical, medical, and hospital care in exceptional cases from $100 to 
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$200. The third (ch. 48) provides for further securing the payment 
of compensation by certain employers. 


New Jersey 


ONE act was passed by the Legislature of New Jersey concerning 
the workmen’s compensation law. Provision is now made for notice 
to parties before dismissal of a petition filed in a compensation case. 


(Ch. 66.) 
Rhode Island 


THE principal workmen’s compensation legislation of Rhode Island 
for 1929 is the new provision that compensation payments to the 
employees of the State board of public roads covered by the com- 
pensation act shall be charged against automobile registration and 
license fees, and orders for the payment of compensation to State 
employees must now be drawn by the State comptroller instead of by 
the State auditor. (Ch. 1397.) 


Wyoming 


Tue list of extrahazardous occupations is enlarged to include 
“restaurant and bakery kitchens where power machinery is used.”’ 
(Ch. 46.) In cases where deceased workmen have no spouse nor 
dependent child, but do leave a surviving parent living in the United 
States, it is now provided that such parent shall be granted $1,500 
instead of $1,000; where, however, such sole survivin E pe y's is A 


nonresident alien the parent shall be granted one-third of $1,500 
instead of one-third of $1,000 as heretofore. (Ch. 48.) An appli- 
cation for an award must be made within five months from the 
day of the injury instead of three months as heretofore. (Ch. 61.) 
In permanent disfigurement cases affecting earning capacity a work- 
man may now receive, in proportion to the extent of such disfigure- 
ment, an additional lump sum not exceeding $500. (Ch. 64.) Cer- 
tain proof is now required in hernia cases before compensation is 
granted. (Ch. 110.) It is newly provided that an employer failing 
to furnish a copy of his pay roll to the State treasurer shall be person- 
ally liable to the State. Nonresident employers engaged in extra- 
hazardous work shall be deemed from the commencement of the work 
to have designated the secretary of state their agent for purpose of 
serving process. (Ch. 119.) 


-_eoweo 
—— see 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


British Columbia 


. report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia, for the calendar year 1928, contains 
several tables showing the experience of the Province in administer- 
ing the local workmen’s compensation act. The following table shows 
the number of closed cases, the extent of disability, and the cause: 
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NUMBER OF ACOIDENTS (CLOSED CASES) IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1928, BY CAUSES 
AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 





























Tem- Per- 
porary | manent 
Cause total | partial | Death | Total 
disability} disability 
prime movers... .....------.---------------------------+-------- 46 yg ee 51 
power transmission apparatuS---.-..........-.-.--..------------ 158 35 1 | 194 
gree viwnaeconsensscensecesecs-secesetere- 959 151 6 | 1, 116 
Hoisting and conveying apparatus. ---_.......---..-.-------.--- 792 53 8 | 853 
Diiscellanegws BARCEMEETY «~~ .---...~--- 25-2 520-22 oe eeee 72 | eee 77 
Boilers and steam and air pressure apparatus---_--..........-- 53 2 3 | 58 
Vehicles and water transportation.-.-..................-.--.... 1, 237 56 15 | 1, 308 
Explosives, electricity, hot or corrosive substances. --_---.....- 451 21 9 | 481 
alts of WD Gilat AM ddelhd did wewdis cabddasdennk dad} sehecuebbn 3, 538 119 18 | 3, 675 
Malling, rOMMel OF ENOVING ODjOCU... . - - -- 5 2. eens escnnee 4, 338 226 36 4, 600 
tyne Ste i Le < RTGS EI ERS METS ES RES + 5,028 109 28 | 5, 165 
| 
ae isda lls oni engecrtb nied einem ag wie einen belek amare | 16, 672 782 | 124 | 17, 578 





Ontario 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board for the Province 
of Ontario, covering the calendar year 1928, contains tables showing 
the experience of that Province and also a more detailed analysis of 
its operations during the year 1927. The tables below summarize 
some of the information contained in the report on the operations 
for the year 1927: 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, 1927, BY CAUSE AND BY KIND OF DISABILITY 


























: Tempo- | Perma- 
Cause ope rary dis- | nent dis- Death Total 

Y | ability | ability 
gE a a nee 403 428 86 8 925 
oy eS oe Ne ncouwememe 5, 273 3, 307 750 15 9, 345 
oe EAS ae ees eee ae ee eee ee 353 764 130 23 1, 270 
Dangerous substances. -......-......--..--..---...-- 1, 093 1, 369 94 33 2, 589 
Stepping Ao striking against objects___..._...._-_---- 5, ao 2, ~ 7 < : 

falling ODj00tS... .2...<.......- 5. Sn oeth coutinmmedaiele a 1 th 
— rere eo. bcc aneudeubens 5, 478 7, a oak a 13, 3 
a ee cs de enepebesséa 2, 330 2, 865 1 
PRU on ene cnaed 80 317 18 3 418 
paca BN ERIDEFSCGe See Cee SSeS! 312 1, 155 4 75 1, 671 
RE OE ee: a 1, 664 5, 376 16 50 ‘ 

ti, SAL 2 + AS ee eee | 4, 700 1, 326 236 53 6, 315 
TS SARIN Neh hE Sa A | 27, 852 | 28, 836 | 2, 476 311 59, 475 








TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF CASES OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES, 1927, BY KIND OF DISABILITY 








| | 
Medical) Te™- Perma- 


- : porary | nent 
Disease — disa. | disa. | Death | Total 
omy | bility | bility 





Lead poisoning or its sequelae. _._....._.............-.------.- 2 33 1 





i callin cbbed 36 

Mercury poisoning or its sequelae__..............-.-..-.-------].-----.. Se ee, Swe SS 1 
Arsenic poisoning or its sequelae.__.........................-.-|.......- “gy Coes. re ak 1 
JE io de | i. Aa 6S RN aS aie anne RE 2 2 22 3 29 
i .)t”é‘(‘étl ESE ee IT MELT ear Ae a beta 1 
Compressed-air illness or caisson disease. ._...............----- 31 40 Fa 72 
eee Si Nia ee 35 77 25 3 140 
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Mutual Insurance Institutions in Belgium 


REPORT of the operation of mutual insurance funds in Belgiiim 
during 1928 is given in the Belgian Revue du Travail, June, 
1929 (pp. 837-847). 

Mutual associations are organized in Belgium under the law of June 
23, 1894, or under the law of July 30, 1923, which provides for the 
amalgamation of two or more societies or for their dissolution. he 
societies are either independent organizations or are affiliated to the 
general savings and retirement fund which is under the protection of 
the State. Since 1922 there has been a marked tendency towards 
centralization of the funds, with the consequent elimination of some 
of the smaller organizations. In 1928 there was a total of 9,163 
associations as compared with 10,095 in 1922—the period when the 
maximum number was reached. 

During the past five years 816 associations have been formed and 
1,637 dissolved. In regard to sickness insurance the number of pri- 
mary societies has fallen from a maximum of 4,180 in 1921 to 3,576 
in 1928, but the number of members has considerably increased. 
With a membership of 510,000 at the outbreak of the war the present 
membership is approximately 1,250,000, of whom 925,000 are affiliated 
to the disability funds. There are in addition 2,600,000 persons who 
benefit by the family medical-pharmaceutical service. 


ee to 


Change in Contributions to English Unemployment Insurance 
Fund 


N JULY 11, 1929, a resolution was introduced in the House of 
Commons to raise the Government’s contribution to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund to an equality with the worker’s contribu- 
tion, 1. e., 7d. a week foreach man. The Minister of Labor explained 
that this was only a temporary measure, adopted because there would 
not be time before Parliament adjourned to examine the situation 
carefully and to decide upon the thoroughgoing adjustments which 
would probably be found necessary. At the present rate of contribu- 
tions and payments the fund would be exhausted before the close 0! 
the year; the proposed arrangement would carry it through safely, 
and meanwhile the whole position could be studied and permanent 
measures prepared for adoption. The measure passed its third read- 
ing July 18. (Parliamentary Debates, July 18, p. 780.) The Econo- 
mist (London), in its issue for July 13, comments upon it as follows: 
The Government has decided to increase the contribution of the State to the 
unemployment [insurance] fund to one-half of the aggregate contribution of 
the employer and the employed person. This will bring the payment from t!ic 
State into line with the recommendation of the Blanesburgh Committee, which 
advocated that each of the three parties, the State, the employer, and tlic 
workman, should contribute one-third of the total amount. The late Govern- 
ment departed from the proposal of the committee on this point, arguing that t!:c 
Treasury could not in the circumstances bear so heavy a burden. Miss Margar:t 
Bondfield, the Minister of Labor in the new Government, was a member of tic 
Blanesburgh Committee, whose report was unanimous. The 1927 act fixed tiie 


weekly contribution in respect of a man at 1s. 9d., of which the employer pa‘s 
8d., the workman 7d., and the State 6d., until the debt to the treasury shou!d 
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r contribution from 6d. 


yment from the State from £12,000,000 to 
und from £43,000,000 to £46,500,000 


when about 1,000,000 persons are on the live register, 
100,000 above that, and at the end of 


d to £36,620,000. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


a 


Proposed Pension Plan for California State Employees 


eo eeraere which has recently adopted an old-age pension 
plan for its needy citizens, is considering a pension plan for its 
own employees. In 1927 its legislature niateatina (Stats. of 1927, 
ch. 431) the appointment of a commission to inquire into the subject, 
with special reference to the cost of maintaining a pension system. 
The commission was duly appointed and organized, held public 
hearings, canvassed the whole situation, secured actuarial studies of 
the cost of different plans, and under date of December 31, 1928, 
handed in a report? recommending the establishment of a pension 
plan supported as to current and future liabilities by contributions 
from both the State and the employees, with the State assuming the 
full burden of the accrued liabilities. Teachers, for whom a State 
pension plan already exists, are excluded from the system, and so are 
employees of a few other classes, but with these exceptions the plan 
would be compulsory on all. Retirement would be optional at 60, 
after a minimum of 20 years’ service, and compulsory at 70, except 
for those already in the service, for whom the age might be extended. 
The normal age for retirement is taken as 65, but it was felt that some 
flexibility was desirable. 


Contributions and Benefits 


EMPLOYEES would contribute, in the form of deductions from each 
regular pay or salary check, a percentage of the salary based on the 
employee’s sex and on age at entering the service, or, in the case of those 
already employed, on age at the time the plan is adopted. All salary 
over $5,000 a year is omitted from calculation. For males the per- 
centage to be contributed ranges from 2.62 for those entering the 
service at 16 to 6.16 at 64; for females the corresponding percentages 
are 2.77 and 7.02. The State would contribute 3.08 per cent of its 
salary roll to meet the cost of current services, 2.53 per cent for 
accrued liability and extra benefits, making its total contribution 
5.61 per cent, or, on the basis of the present salary list, a cost for the 
first year of $744,473. . 

The benefits would be service retirement allowances, disability 
retirement allowances, withdrawal benefits, and death benefits. The 
service retirement allowance would consist of an annuity bought with 
the retirant’s accumulated contributions plus a pension bought with 
the State’s accumulated contributions on his behalf. The contri- 
butions have been so calculated that an employee who enters after 
the system is established will receive, if he retires at 65, an allowance 





1 California. Commission on Pensions of State Employees. Report. Sacramento, 1929. 
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amounting to one-seventieth of his average salary for the last five 
years (omitting from calculation all over $5,000) multiplied by his 
years of service; if he elects to retire at 60 or at 70, the allowance will 
be correspondingly smaller or larger. Those already in the service 
when the system is adopted will receive the annuity and pension 
- purchasable by the accumulated contributions to their credit, plus an 
additional pension in respect of their prior service. 

When an employee quits the service of the State for any reason 
except disability or service retirement, he will receive in one sum all 
his contributions with their interest accumulations, but the State’s 
contributions on his behalf will remain a part of the retirement fund. 

Disability retirement allowance is to be paid in case of disability 
after @ minimum of 10 years’ service, whether or not the disability is 
traceable to the employment. It consists of the annuity purchasable 
by the retirant’s accumulated contribution, plus such a pension from 
the State as will bring the total to 90 per cent of one-seventieth of his 
final salary multiplied by the number of years of service. 

The death benefit is paid only when the accumulated contributions 
of an employee dying in service are less than $500, in which case the 
State adds a sum sufficient to bring them up to that amount and turns 
the whole over to the decedent’s representative or beneficiary. 

Options are offered to each service retirant, allowing him, if he 
wishes, to make some provision for his dependents at the cost of a 
smaller allowance for himself. 





Safeguarding the Pe ae Under Industrial Pension 
ans 



















HE chief arguments against industrial pensions have been that 
they tend to bind the employee to the particular enterprise, thus 
limiting his choice of employment, ok that they engender a 
false sense of security on the part of the employee. Practically all 
of the establishment plans contain a clause stating that the plan may 
not be construed as a contract giving an employee the right to a pen- 
sion and the right is reserved to alter, amend, or withdraw the plan 
at any time without liability on the part of the company. This 
provision usually is not stressed, however, by the company and the 
employee may not realize therefore that there is always the possibility 
that a pension will not be forthcoming when the time arrives for it to 
become payable. é 
An article on industrial and state pensions in the Service Letter on 
Industrial Relations, June 5, 1929, published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board (Inc.), discusses the relative merits of industrial 
and State pension systems and points to the plan of the Western Clock 
Co. as a constructive effort to meet the objections which can validly 
be brought against industrial pensions. 

The plan,’ briefly stated, provides that a yearly paid-up pension to 
which the employee contributes is purchased by the company for each 
employee having at least two years’ service with the company who 
chooses to become a member. The benefit paid for by the employee 





_? A sound basis for pension plans, by E.C. Roth. Presented at a meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion in New York City, April 29, 1927. 
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is called “‘income”’ and the benefit paid for by the company is called 
‘ec . 9 - 4 ° } 

pension.” ‘The income benefit consists of a level premium deferred 
annuity which will become effective upon retirement at the age of 6) 
for the remainder of the ni “le life provided he has kept up hi. 
payments on the premium. The policy may be continued if th 
employee leaves the service of the company, or it may be converted 
into a paid-up policy at a reduced face value. The pension, the cosi 
of which is entirely paid by the company, is in the form of a smal! 
paid-up deferred annuity for each employee who continues his mem- 
bership throughout each year. The insurance company holding th 
policy issues a stamp for the amount of each year’s annuity and thes« 
stamps are affixed to the contract certificate. The sum of the stamp: 
purchased by the company and with the income purchased by the 
employee constitutes the pension when the employee finally retires. 
The pension stamp remains in full force and effect as long as an em- 
ployee leaves his contributions in the fund even though he leaves 
the service of the company and whether or not he continues to pay the 
premium for his income or takes a paid-up annuity and ceases further 
payments. In other words, as long as he does not withdraw his 
contributions the pension stamp is good for an annual pension equal 
to the amount stated on the stamp. An employee may take a cash 
surrender value on his income but this of course removes him from 
further participation in the plan. re 

In concluding the article in the Service Letter it is said: 

This is perhaps the forerunner of some reciprocal plan operated by insurance 
companies, or by some central body which will permit service in whatever com- 
pany to count proportionally toward a retirement annuity to which the employee 
contributes throughout his working life, and to which each employer contributes 
in proportion to the individual’s service in the particular establishment. 
Admittedly, such a solution seems visionary for many reasons. A very smal! 
proportion of employers of labor are now providing pensions, and any reciprocal! 
plan is dependent upon a very general adherence to the pension principle. It 
is difficult to conceive of — widespread adoption of pension plans without 
some form of compulsion. he actuarial problems and details of administration 
would be very complex. However, if industrial pensions are to serve as an 
adequate solution of the social problem of old-age dependency, their effectiveness 


in geographic coverage and in coverage of the working population will need to be 
materially increased. 





Old-Age Pensions in South Africa 


HE Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa for the 

year 1927-28 contains a brief account of the work done under 
the old-age pension act passed in 1928, and effective January 1, 1929. 
Pensions were to be given to white and colored persons (not to 
Asiatics or to aboriginal natives) 65 years old and upward, domiciled 
and resident in the Union, who have been British subjects for 5 years 
and ordinarily resident in the Union for 15 out of the 20 years pre- 
ceding the application, provided the yearly income does not exceed 
£51. ($248) in the case of a white and £33 ($161) in the case of a 
colored person. 

By the end of February of this year, 37,000 applications had been 
received, of which 36,000 had been determined and the remainder 
were under investigation. Some 2,074 claims had been rejected, 
841 because the applicants were under the prescribed age, 338 for 
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lack of naturalization, 671 because the applicants did not meet the 
means qualification, 120 as being shudlednabuctions, and the remainder 
for various reasons, among which domicile and residence led. 

Pensions had been granted to 33,630 of whom 25,529 were whites 
and 8,101 colored. Of the whites, 23,525 received the maximum 
pension possible, £30 ($146) per annum, and 2,004 received amounts 
between £3 ($15) and £24 ($117) per annum; of the colored, 7,779 
received the maximum pension allowed the colored, £18 ($88) per 
annum, and 322 received amounts varying from £3 ($15) to £15 
($73) per annum. 

In the estimates and supplementary estimates of expenditure for the financial 
year 1928-29, £225,000 [$1,094,963] were provided to meet the cost of old-age 


pensions as from January 1 to March 31, 1929. It is anticipated that the 
expenditure in 1929-30 on these services will be over £900,000 [$4,379,850]. 
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Chinese Conciliation and Arbitration Law of 1929 
Translated by S. K. SHetpon Tso 


HE Chinese conciliation and arbitration law, effective June 9, 
1929, provides that the proper authorities, upon becoming cog- 
nizant of disputes between labor and capital and upon petition of 
either party or both parties concerned, shall summon a conciliation 
committee. In case of necessity, it may be done without the petition 
of either party. If conciliation fails, the case shall be submitted to 
an arbitration committee when the parties to the controversy so 
petition. In aserious dispute which has extended over a month the 
proper authorities may refer such case to an arbitration committee 
without the petition of the parties concerned. When, in disputes 
between labor and capital, recourse has not previously been had to the 
conciliation procedure under the act, such disputes shall not be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration committee except by mutual agreement of 
the parties concerned. 

Failure of either party to the controversy to abide by the decisions 
or awards which are deemed contracts of labor shall entail a fine of 
not more than $200 or imprisonment for not more than 40 days. 

A translation of the Chinese conciliation and arbitration law follows: 






















Cuapter 1.—General provisions 


ARTICLE 1. This act shall apply to disputes arising out of the continuation or 
change of conditions of employment between employers’ organizations and 
workers’ organizations of more than 30 workers. 

Art. 2. Unless specially provided, the term ‘‘proper authorities”? in this 
law shall mean the special municipal government in special municipalities; 
the district (hsien) government in a district; and the ordinary municipal govern- 
ment in ordinary municipalities. 

Special municipality shall mean a municipality directly under the control of 
the central government and ordinary municipality shall mean a municipality 
directly under the control of the provincial government. 

Art. 3. The proper authorities, upon becoming cognizant of disputes between 
labor and capital and upon the petition of either or both parties concerned, shall 
summon a conciliation committee for conciliation. In case of necessity, the proper 
authority may do the same even without the petition of any party. 

The decision of a conciliation committee shall not be binding except with the 
agreement of the parties to the controversy. After being agreed to, however, 
the decision shall be deemed a contract of labor and binding upon the parties 
concerned. 

If the aforesaid decision expressly provides a time limit for its enforcement, 
neither party concerned in the decision shall be allowed to petition for any altera- 
tion of the same unless such decision is nullified through judicial procedure. 

Art. 4. If conciliation fails to settle disputes between labor and capital in any 
of the following enterprises, the case shall be referred to an arbitration committee 
for arbitration: 
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1. The manufacture of ammunition for military purposes directly under the 
control of military administrative authorities. 

2. Public utilities such as waterworks, electric lights, or gas supplies. 

3. Public utilities such as the postal service, the telegraph, telephone, railways, 
tramears, shipping, and omnibus services. 
Art. 5. If conciliation fails to settle the disputes between labor and capital 
in industries other than the enterprises mentioned in the preceding section, the 
case shall be submitted to an arbitration committee for arbitration when parties 
to the controversy so petition. The proper authorities, however, when realizing 
the significance and seriousness of a case which has extended over a month may, 
whenever necessary, refer such case to an arbitration committee for arbitration 
without the petition of the parties concerned. 

Art. 6. When, in disputes between labor and capital, recourse has not pre- 
viously been had to the conciliation procedure under the act, such disputes shall 
not be submitted to an arbitration committee for arbitration except by the 
mutual agreement of both parties concerned. 

Art. 7. The award of an arbitration committee shall be carried out by the 
parties to the controversy, and such award shall be regarded as a contract between 
labor and capital. If the aforesaid award expressly provides a time limit for its 
enforcement, neither party concerned in the dispute shall be allowed to petition 
for any alteration of the award unless it is nullified through judicial procedure. 


CHAPTER 2.—Committees for settling disputes between labor and capital 
DIVISION 1.—CONCILIATION COMMITTEES 


Art. 8. The conciliation of disputes between labor and capital shall be carried 
on by a conciliation committee. 

Art. 9. A conciliation committee shall consist of five or seven members—the 
following representatives: 

1. One or three representatives of the proper authorities; 

2. Two representatives of each of the parties to the controversy. 

The representatives mentioned in the preceding subsection 1 shall not be con- 
fined to the staff of the proper offices. 

Art. 10. When a dispute between labor and capital is submitted to a con- 
ciliation committee for conciliation in conformity with the provision of article 3, 
paragraph 1, the parties concerned shall, upon receipt of the notice from the proper 
authorities, elect or appoint their representatives and submit their names and 
addresses within three days. 

The proper authorities may, in case of necessity, extend the time limit for elect- 
ing or appointing representatives, and may designate representatives for the 
parties concerned if the names and addresses of the representatives are not 
submitted within the time limit. 

ArT. 11. The proper authorities shall summon a conciliation committee as 
soon as its members are elected or appointed. The representative or one of the 
representatives sent by the proper authorities shall be the chairman. But in 
the ease of a conciliation committee as provided in article 13, paragraph 3, one of 
the representatives appointed by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and 
Labor shall be the chairman. 

If conciliation is not carried out because the members of the conciliation com- 
mittee failed to appear after being summoned, the case shall be considered to 
have gone through the procedure of conciliation without result. 

Art. 12. The chairman of a conciliation committee shall have the authority 
to use the clerks in local administrative offices for keeping minutes and records, 
compiling and drafting documents, and taking charge of odd jobs. 

Art. 13. If a dispute between labor and capital comes under the control of 
two or more proper authorities which are in the same Province, the proper authori- 
ties specified in article 9, subsection 1, shall be designated by the provincial 
government, and the representatives specified in the same subsection may be so 
appointed when necessary. 

_ if such a dispute between labor and capital does not come under the jurisdic- 
tion of one Province, the proper authorities specified in article 9, subsection 1, 
shall be designated by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 

In the aforementioned case, the Ministry of tndustiy. Commerce, and Labor 
suby et, in case of necessity, the representatives specified in article 9, 
subsection 1. 
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DIVISION 2.—-ARBITRATION COMMITTEES 


Art. 14. Arbitration of disputes between labor and capital shall be earricq 
on by an arbitration committee. 

Arr. 15. Anarbitration committee shall consist of the following representativ:<: 

1. One representative from the provincial government or the special municij | 
government. 

2. One representative from the provincial quarter of Kuomintang or the speci: 
municipal quarter of Kuomintang. 

3. The president of the local judicial court or his representative. 

4. One disinterested representative of each of the parties to the controvers\. 

Art. 16. In June of every year the provincial government and the special] 
municipal government shall order labor organizations and employers’ organiz::- 
tions in their governing district to submit for appproval a list of 15 to 30 persois 
as candidates for arbitration committees. In case of an arbitration the proper 
authorities shall designate from this list the disinterested representatives specific 
in the preceding article, subsection 4. 

The provincial government or special municipal government shall submit for 
registration a list of names of the members of the arbitration committee approve 
in the manner prescribed in the preceding article to the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor. 

Art. 17. Those who have served as members of a conciliation committee shal! 
not be members of an arbitration committee for the same dispute. 

Art. 18. An arbitration committee shall be summoned by the provincial 
government and its representative shall be the chairman; in a special municipality, 
the committee shall be summoned by the special government and its repre- 
sentative shall be the chairman; if an arbitration committee be summoned in 
the manner prescribed in article 20, paragraph 2, the representative of the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor shall be the chairman. 

Art. 19. The chairman of an arbitration committee shall have authority to 
use the clerks of the administrative offices or of the local judicial court for keeping 
minutes and records, compiling and drafting documents, and taking charge of 
odd jobs. 

Art. 20. If a dispute between iabor and capital does not come under thie 
jurisdiction of one Province or one special municipality, the provincial govern- 
ment or special municipal government specified in article 15, subsection 1, sha!! 
be designated-by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. 

In the aforementioned case, the representatives specifiedin article 15, subsection 
1, may be appointed by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor when 
necessary; the representative specified in the same article, subsection 2, may be 
appointed by the central Kuomintang quarter, and the representative specified 
in the same article, subsection 4, may be appointed by the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor from the members of the arbitration committee of each 
Province or special municipality. 


CuapTerR 3.—Proceedings for settling disputes between labor and capital 


DIVISION 1.—-CONCILIATION COMMITTEE 


Art. 21. When the parties to the controversy apply for conciliation, a written 
application shall be submitted to the proper authorities. 

Art. 22. The application shall contain the following: 

1. The names, occupation, and addresses of the applicants or names of com- 
mercial establishments and factories; in the case of organizations, the names and 
addresses of their officers; 

2. The number of laborers involved in the dispute; 

3. The essential points of the controversy. 

Art. 23. When the proper authorities submit a case for conciliation without 
the application of the parties to the controversy, such proper authorities sha!! 
communicate to the parties concerned in a written statement the points at 
issue for conciliation. 

Art. 24. A conciliation committee shall, within two days after being sum- 
moned, investigate the following points: 

1. The facts which have given rise to the dispute; 

2. The written applications submitted by the parties concerned and other 
documents relative to the controversy; 


3. The present circumstances of the parties to the controversy; 
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4. The other points necessary for investigation. 

Unless required by particular circumstances the time allcwed for investigation 
shall not exceed seven days. 

Art. 25. For the purposes of such investigation a conciliation committee may 
subpoena witnesses or persons involved to give oral or written testimony. 

Art. 26. A conciliation committee may investigate or question the factories or 
commercial establishments involved. 

Art. 27. A conciliation committee shall under no circumstance reveal secrets 
obtained through the investigation. 

Art. 28. A conciliation committee shall, after the completion of the investiga- 
tion, render a decision within two days. This time limit may be extended if par- 
ticular circumstances require such extension, or if both parties concerned agree 
thereto. 

Art. 29. The decision of a conciliation committee shall be rendered by majority 
vote of a quorum of the committee, and the committee shall within two days send 
such decision to the parties concerned and to the proper authorities for registra- 
tion. 

DIVISION 2.—ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS 


Art. 30. When parties to the controversy apply for arbitration, a written 
application shall be submitted to the proper authorities. 

n case the aforementioned proper authorities are a special municipal govern- 
ment, they shall summon the arbitration committee as soon as the application 
is submitted; in case the proper authorities are the district government or the 
ordinary municipal government, the application for arbitration and attached 
documents, if any, shall be transmitted to the provincial government for execution. 
The provincial government, upon receipt of the transmitted application for 
arbitration and other documents, if any, shall immediately summon the arbi- 
tration committee either to the provincial capital or to the locality where the 
dispute occurs. 

Art. 31. If conciliation fails to settle the dispute, the parties to the contro- 
versy may submit the case for arbitration. The application shall contain the 
following: 

1. The names, occupations, and addresses of applicants, or the names of 
commercial establishments or factories; in case of organizations, the names and 
addresses of their officers; 

2. The decision rendered and the points at issue; 

3. The reasons for disagreement; 

4. A statement concerning how the abrogation or alteration of the original 
decision shall be made. 

Art. 32. If the dispute is submitted for arbitration directly by the parties 
concerned, the application shall contain the particulars prescribed in article 22. 
=i 33. The provisions of articles 23 to 29 shall apply to arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 

Art. 34. The parties to the controversy may arrive at an agreement at any 
time while arbitration proceedings are in progress, but the terms of such agree- 
ment shall be submitted to the arbitration committee for approval. 


Cuapter 4.—Limitation on actions of the parties to the dispute 


Art. 35. It shall be unlawful for either the employers or the workers described 
in article 4 to have a lockout or a strike while conciliation or arbitration is in 


peers. 
he employers or the workers of any industrial or commercial establishments 
shall not start a lockout or strike during the period of conciliation or arbitration. 
No employer of any industrial or commercial establishments shall discharge 
employees during the period of conciliation or arbitration. 
onciliation or arbitration proceedings shall begin on the day following the 
notice summoning a conciliation committee or an arbitration committee. 

Art. 36. It shall be unlawful for laborers or labor organizations to do the 
following acts: 
1. To seek to close commercial establishments or factories; 
‘ eh take away or damage the property of commercial establishments or 
actories; : 
3. To compel other workers to strike. 
Art. 37. The question of wage payment during a strike shall be settled by the 
conciliation committee or the arbitration committee at the same time as other 
points at issue. “ 
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CuaptTerR 5.—Penalties 


ArT. 38. Failure of either party to the controversy to abide by the decisions 
or awards which are deemed contracts of labor as prescribed in article 3, para- 
graph 2, shall entail a fine of not more than $200 or imprisonment for not more 
than 40 days. 

The cases referred to in the preceding paragraph may be taken by either party 
to the controversy to a judicial court for enforcement in accordance with the 
provisions of civil law. 

Art. 39. In case of violation of the provisions of articles 35 and 36 by the parties 
to the controversy, the proper authorities and a conciliation committee or an 
arbitration committee may intervene whenever necessary. 

Those who resist the intervention of the proper authorities and the concilia- 
tion committee or arbitration committee shall be liable to the penalty prescribed 
in the preceding article, and their acts of a criminal nature shall be punished 
in conformity with criminal law. 

Art. 40. Any person committing any of the following acts shall be fined not 
more than $100: 

1. Violation of the provision of article 25 by persons who are summoned and 
fail to appear or to submit testimony in writing. 

2. Violation of the provision of section 27. 

If the violation in the preceding paragraph takes the form of a criminal action 
it shall be punished in conformity with the criminal law. 

ArT. 41. Any person committing any of the following acts shall be fined not 
more than $100, but witnesses making false statements shall be liable to penalties 
in conformity with the provision of the criminal law regarding false witnesses: 

1. Making false statements under the circumstances described in article 25; 

2. Defying investigation by a conciliation committee without sufficient reasons, 
or making no response or making a false response to the inquiries of a concilia- 
tion committee prescribed in article 26. 

ArT. 42. Penalty cases previously provided for in this chapter, together with 
explanations of the facts, may be transmitted by the proper authorities and the 
conciliation committee or arbitration committee to the local judicial court, 
which, upon receipt of such cases, shall, except under special circumstances, 
announce its decision within 20 days. 


CHAPTER 6.—A ppendiz 


Art. 43. The first list of members of the arbitration committee provided for 
in article 16 shall be prepared by the local proper authorities within two months 
after the coming into effect of this act. 

Art. 44, All other acts or decrees governing disputes between labor and 
capital heretofore issued either by central or local authorities shall be superseded 
by this act. 

Art. 45. Whenever necessary, the provincial government or the special 
municipal government may draft detailed regulations governing the enforcement 
of this act but such draft shall be submitted to the central government for 
approval. 

Bs 46. This act shall apply to all special districts, Mongolia, Tibet, and 
okonor. 

_ Detailed regulations governing the enforcement of this act in the afore-men- 
tioned districts shall be drafted by their respective highest proper authorities in 
the manner prescribed in the preceding article. 

Art. 47. This act shall be effective on the date of its promulgation. 
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New Trades Dispute Act for India 


TRADE disputes bill, passed by the Indian legislature and ap- 

proved by the Governor-General, which became effective May 
8, 1929, contains provisions for the establishment of arbitration and 
conciliation machinery, and for the treatment of disputes in public 
utility services and illegal strikes and lockouts. The act extends to 
oe whole of British India, and is to remain in force for five years 
only. 
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Where trade disputes exist or are apprehended, the local govern- 
ment, or, in the case of public utility services, the Governor-General 
in Council, may refer the dispute to a court of inquiry or to a board of 
conciliation. The authority which makes the reference appoints the 
members of the board or the court. A court of inquiry, which may 
consist of one or several persons, is to inquire into the matters sub- 
mitted to it and report to the authority by which it is constituted. 
A board of conciliation, which may consist of one independent person, 
or of an independent person acting as chairman with two or four other 
members who may be independent or representative, in equal numbers, 
of the two sides, is to try to bring about a settlement of the dispute, 
and for this purpose may enforce attendance of any person, may 
require testimony on oath, and may compel the production of docu- 
ments and of material objects. Any party to the dispute may be 
represented before either a board or a court by a legal representative. 
Reports of boards and courts are to be published by the appointing 
authority, proper care being taken to guard confidential matters. 

Concerning strikes and lockouts, it is provided that any person 
employed in a public utility service who goes on strike must give at 
least 14 days’ notice in writing of his intention to strike, and this 
notice must be given within one month prior to the strike. If the 
person fails to give such notice, or if, having given it, he strikes before 
the expiration of the 14 days, he is punishable with imprisonment up 
to one month, or with a fine up to 50 rupees, or with both. A similar 
provision is made with regard to lockouts, the penalties being one 
month’s imprisonment or a fine of 1,000 rupees, or both. A public 
utility service includes any railway service declared by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a public utility service; postal, telegraph, or 
telephone services; any undertaking supplying light or water to the 
public; and any system of public sanitation. 

The definition of an illegal strike closely follows that given in the 
British act of 1927. An illegal strike or lockout is one which has any 
other object than the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade 
or industry in which the strikers or the employers locking out are con- 
cerned, and which is designed or calculated to inflict severe general 
and prolonged hardship upon the community, and thereby to compel 
the Government to take or abstain from taking any particular course 
of action. The penalty is imprisonment up to three months, or a 
fine up to 200 rupees, or both. 

No one may be penalized for refusing to take part in an illegal 
strike or lockout, and arrangements are made for compelling their 
reinstatement if they have been excluded from an organization for 
such action, or for compensation of other kinds. 
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Report of New York State Board of Housing 
Tin report of the State Board of Housing of New York dated 


March 6, 1929, includes a review of housing conditions, prevail- 
ing rents, and available dwelling space in New York City and Buffalo, 
with respect to which the legislature of 1928 declared that a public 
emergency, justifying the continuance of the rent law, still existed. 
The board found that there had been a progressive improvement in 
housing conditions in both these cities, and that there is no longer 
any need for the restrictive rent laws originally passed to meet the 
housing stringency which followed the war, and therefore recon- 
mended that these laws should be allowed to lapse automatically on 
May 31, 1929. The housing problem has now reached a point where 
solution les in the further promotion of the constructive policy 
embodied in the State housing law. 


Need of Local Housing Regulation 


THE YEAR’s work of the board included a preliminary study of 
housing conditions in cities and first-class villages of the State, which 
brought out the fact that bad housing is more widespread than is 
generally recognized. ‘‘Some of the worst housing conditions are 
commonly found in the smaller cities and even villages.” 

In the course of the board’s investigation, inquiry frequently brought forth the 
response that the city had no bad housing. ut in most instances inspection 
disclosed rear dwellings, ally dwellings, occupied dwellings so old and in such 
disrepair as to be unfit for human habitation, three and four story frame tene- 
ments without fire escapes, tenements with wooden hallways and stairs, yard 
toilets, overcrowding of families, and overcrowding of the land. Conditions in 


smaller communities may differ somewhat from those in large centers of popula- 
tion, but they are not infrequently in some respects worse. 


Enactment of an adequate building and housing code is essential! 
to overcome such conditions and to prevent their spread, and this 
should be reinforced by a proper zoning ordinance. At the requesi 
of a number of local authorities, a cooperative committee has been 
formed and is working upon a model code, so drafted that its provi- 
sions can be readily adapted to the needs of cities of different sizes. 
The board is also acting as adviser in the direction of local surveys, 
and is prepared to assist the cities of the State in the adoption o/ 
municipal ordinances with respect to housing, zoning, and planning, 
and in constructive efforts to provide new housing under the law. 


Vacancies in New York City 


BuILpING was carried on actively throughout the year in New 
York City, with the result that there was a steady increase in thc 
number of vacant apartments, the number rising from 83,459 at the 
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beginning to 102,158 at the end of 1928, an increase of over 22 per 
cent J 

The present vacancy figure is particularly striking when we recall that in 1921, 
about the time the legislature first declared the existence of a housing emergency, 
the total number of vacant apartments had gone down to 1,500. At that time 
only 0.15 per cent of all the existing apartments in new and old law tenements 
were untenanted. Now, 7.76 per cent of the total are vacant. In 1921 only 
three in every 2,000 apartments were vacant, but now 155 of them are unoccu- 
pied. 

A striking fact is that the vacancies are found largely among the 
tenements having the lowest rentals. ‘‘More than 11,000 of the 
vacant apartments are offered at rentals below $5 per room per month. 
Nearly 49,000, or close to one-half, of all the vacancies are below $8 
per room per month.” ‘These low rentals are found, without excep- 
tion, in the old-law tenements, and are often asked for apartments 
absolutely unfit for habitation. Of those vacated since 1921, about 
39,000 have been demolished, but nevertheless a population of more 
than 1,700,000 persons are still housed in old-law tenements. 

Most of these are structurally inadequate and can not be altered so as to meet 
even the most modest of modern standards; and yet, unless the present rate of 
evacuation is materially accelerated, many of the old-law tenements will still be 
in use 30 to 50 years from now. It would appear, then, that although present 


conditions in New York City mark a tremendous improvement over the situa- 


tion existing at the beginning of the decade, the housing problem for a large por- 
tion of the population is still serious. 


Tax-Exempt Housing Enterprises 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the report is devoted to housing experi- 
ments made possible through the operation of the State law and city 
ordinances exempting housing which conforms to certain specifications 
from State and local taxation for a term of years. The importance 
of such experiments is found in the fact that little of the housing 
erected by private enterprise is within the reach of the wage-earning 
classes. The commission’s studies have shown that in New York 
wage earners are almost wholly included within the class earning 
under $2,500 a year, which means that normally none should pa 
more than $600 a year for rent, while their average rental limit is 
$500 a year; in other words, they can not afford to pay more than 
$12.50 per room per month. But little housing is to be he at those 
rates, except in the wholly undesirable old-law tenements. 

Less than 3 per cent of the total new construction in the year 1924 was offered 
at rents of $12.50 per room per month or less. Ninety-seven per cent of the total 


construction was available only to that 30 per cent of all the families of the city 
whose annual income is in excess of $2,500. 


During 1928 three projects under the new housing law were 
a Pek by the board, the Farband Housing Corporation building, 
the Brooklyn Garden Apartments, and an extension of the Amalga- 
mated Housing Corporation buildings. The Farband and the Amal- 
gamated projects are cooperative, and the work done by the Amalga- 
mated Corporation has already been described in the Review (see 
Review for August, 1928, p. 1; March, 1929, p. 138). 
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Farband Housing Corporation 
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THIS CORPORATION, sponsored by the Jewish National Workers’ ad 
Alliance of America, has constructed two new building units, six eer 
stories high, of brick and steel construction, containing 443 rooms : 


and 122 dining alcoves, divided into 130 apartments of three, four, Th 


and five rooms, the majority of the apartments being of four rooms ao 
and bath. 


Each building is provided with push-button elevator service. The apartinents 
are served with steam heat, electric light, and hot and cold water. Each apart- 
ment contains a bathroom, ample closet space, and modern equipment through ut. 
The average gross floor area per room is 264 square feet. As the site is surrounded 
by streets on three sides, and as the center court runs from north to south, every 
apartment in the buildings receives good light and ventilation. 

The total land cost was $82,500 and the building cost $592,500. Of this tota| 
cost of $675,000 for land and buildings, $450,000 was obtained on a first mortgage 
loan from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. at 5 per cent per annum, and the 
remaining equity, in the amount of $225,000, was subscribed by prospective 
tenant owners. 

The buildings were completed and occupied in November. The monthly 
rental has been fixed at $11 per room and $5 per room for the dining alcoves. — 


In its cooperative activities, this enterprise is similar to that of the 
Amalgamated housing project already referred to, particular atten- 
tion having been given to the cultural and social needs of the tenants. 
The income of the tenant owners has been estimated as ranging from 
$35 to $45 per week; allowing for seasonal unemployment in their 
respective trades, the annual income is approximately $1,800. The 
estimated income and expenditures of the enterprise are as follows: 

Annual income from rentals-_-_-_-__........._----.----- $65, 796 
Estimated annual charges: 
Maintenance at $40 a room______________ $20, 000 


’ fee Wena Sees... .... ne SS 
ain ko wink ce wih & enh eaten sb 2, 000 


56, 500 
Available for dividends____________________ 9, 296 


Brooklyn Garden Apartments 


THIS PROJECT was sponsored by a citizens’ committee appointed |)y 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. A plot containing 20 lots was 
obtained in one of the oldest tenement areas of Brooklyn, and upon 
it a model apartment building is being put up, to contain 677 rooms, 
divided into 164 apartments. Every apartment contains a bathroom 
and all modern conveniences, including steam heat and electric lig|it. 
The rent is to be adjusted according to the desirability of the apart- 
ments, ranging from $9 to $11.30 per room per month, the averave 
being $10.50. Tenants are invited to buy stock, but the purchase is 
not compulsory. 


The sponsors feel that to make the plan fully cooperative would require 
monthly payments larger than the families they hope to reach can afford%o p:y. 
If the tenants buy a small amount of stock, they will feel the responsibility «f 
ownership. Most of the families can afford an investment of $100 or $200. 


This project is to be completed during the present summer, and i's 
sponsors are so well pl with the possibilities which the plan hi: 
eveloped that they are already embarked upon a second plan, whic! 
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involves buying up a slum area, clearing it, and putting up modern 
apartments to rent at less than $11 a room a month. The board 
feels that the success of these various projects has justified the State 
housing law. ' 

The primary objective of the State housing law was to bring adequate housirfg 


within the economic reach of families earning less than $2,500 per annum. That 
this can be done under the law is now assured. 


An Experiment in Negro Housing 


THE HOUSING projects described in the report of the State housing 
board were all built under the terms of the State housing law, so as 
to secure the benefit of tax remissions. In Harlem there is an inter- 
esting example of a model apartment building, provided with club 
rooms, nurseries, playgrounds, and similar community benefits, built 
without tax exemptions, which is carrying itself on a cooperative 
basis, and in which the tenants are working toward full ownership. 
This project, the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments, was described 
in the issues of the Crisis for October and November, 1928, and these 
articles have since been reprinted as a separate pamphlet. 

The plan was undertaken as an experiment in meeting the housing 
difficulties of some of the negroes who migrated to New York during 
and after the war period. The overcrowding among the negro pop- 
ulation, due largely to the difficulty of securing any accommodation 
within their means, was notorious. Even those who might have com- 
bined to build found it almost impossible to do so on account of dis- 
criminations against them on the part of financial institutions. More- 
over, many of the newcomers were not used to city life, and such 
efforts at cooperation as were made were apt to suffer from the difficulty 
of excluding the careless, dishonest, or otherwise undesirable element. 
The suggestion of cooperatively owned apartments which should 
at one iid the same time provide desirable living quarters and train 
the occupants in the art of living together came from John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., who also sponsored the plan and took the responsibility 
of financing it. He bought an entire block and on it erected six 
independent buildings, so related as to make a harmonious whole, 
covering 49.7 per cent of the ground area. The architect made a 
point of beauty. 

He made the buildings first of all beautiful, not gaudy and overloaded with 
ornamentation, but built with brick of warm color and soft texture, in well pro- 
portioned masses, with sparing use of carving and wrought iron. He left a 
great space in the center open for grass, trees, shrubbery, and a playground, 
building the dwellings but two rooms deep, and disposing them so as to make a 
a of wings and towers which concealed the fire escapes and gave a pleasing 
vista, 

The buildings contain 511 apartments, ranging in size from three 
toseven rooms. There are also a doctor’s suite, a dentist’s suite, and 
10 stores, all of which are rented on a commercial basis, the rent 
being turned back to reduce the necessary payments upon the 
apartments. 


The rooms are small, the kitchens being about 7 by 10 feet, the dining rooms, 
11 by 12, the living and bed rooms, 10 by 11, 13, or 15 feet. The ceilings are 8 
feet 1 inch high, and the decorations and finishing are simple but good. There is 
of course electricity, hot and cold water, washtubs and gas ranges, refrigerators 
and dumb waiters. The buildings are five and six stories high without elevators 
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or roof gardens, but with wide brick entries and iron stairways and flagseq 
landings. 


The actual cost of the land and buildings, including architect’s fees 
insurance, and taxes during construction, with interest at 5 per cent 
on the money advanced, was $3,330,000. Beyond the 5 per cent 
interest no charge was made for financing the project nor for the 
services of Mr. Rockefeller’s staff in developing the whole plan. 
Only stockholders can be tenants and only tenants can be stock- 
holders. A tenant must subscribe for an amount of stock represent- 
ing the cost of the apartment he selects, and must make a down pay- 
ment of $50 perroom. He is then given a lease for three years with 
the privilege of renewal yearly thereafter. The average rent is 
$14.50 per room per rahal? @ of which approximately 54 per cent is 
applied as principal and interest on the purchase of the apartment, 
and 46 per cent goes for taxes, upkeep, insurance, and other charges, 
It is calculated that in about 22 years the tenants will have paid for the 
entire project, including the land, and will then have an equity in 
the apartments averaging for each tenant over $6,600. 

The buildings were opened in February, 1928, and in less than six 
months every one of the 511 apartments had been sold. There was 
a little hesitation at first, however, on account of the small rooms, the 
strict leases and the rents, which were considered high. Also, there 
was the matter of regulation. Those who took the apartments 
appeared to feel that they were submitting to a kind of self-denying 
ordinance, but that in so doing they were setting a new standard for 
Harlem living. 

The great evils of living in Harlem, and, so far as that is concerned, in any 
poor neighborhood, with people of any race, are noise, overcrowding, crime and 
delinquency, dirt and ugliness. In the Dunbar Apartment, noise is regulated by 
playgrounds and by time limits for parties, radio, and music, limits which are 
sometimes irksome, but which allow people to sleep. Overcrowding is limited 
by the size of the rooms themselves and by rules against lodgers. Delinquency 
and crime are kept down by a careful sifting of applicants, by the uniformed 
watchmen day 4nd night, and by peremptory dispossess for evil doers. Dirt 
and ugliness are attacked by various and sometimes minute regulations about 
bottles on window sills, shaking mops out of windows and down the dumb 
waiters, disposal of garbage, hanging of clothes, and other rules of that sort which 


seem to many people an interference with individual liberty, but which are in 
fact education for the necessities of a changed social existence. 


The operation as well as the occupancy of the apartments is confined 
to the colored race, the entire staff from the manager down being 
negroes. ‘The consensus of opinion is that although the experiment 
has been in operation but a comparatively short time it is a success. 
The amount of noise has been astonishingly reduced, compared with 
other communities of the same size, lodgers are not nearly so numer- 
ous as elsewhere, and the buildings are kept clean and beautiful. 
“On the whole, the people are contented and happy, and are paying 
their rents.” 





English Housing Subsidy 


i@ DECEMBER, 1928, an order was approved by Parliament which 
i. would alter the amount of the subsidy to be paid on all houses not 
completed before October 1, 1929, abolishing altogether subsidies 
under the Chamberlain Act of 1923, and reducing subsidies under the 
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Wheatley Act of 1924 by an amount varying according to whether the 

house concerned was located in an agricultural or an urban area. (See 

Labor Review, February, 1929, p. 80.) This was the second time the 

Government had passed such a measure, the first reduction having 

been made applicable to all houses not completed before October 1, 

1927. (See Labor Review, March, 1927, p. 40.) 

On July 15, 1929, a motion was introduced in Parliament to annul! 

this action, so far as concerned the reduction of the Wheatley subsidy. 

In explaining the reasons for this motion, the Minister of Health 

stated that the Government is desirous of undertaking a vigorous 
housing campaign, involving the clearance of slum areas and the pro- 
vision of houses within the worker’s reach, but that in the brief interval 
between assuming control and the adjournment of the summer session 
of Parliament, it was obviously impossible to prepare detailed plans 
and secure the legislation necessary to carry them into effect. It was 
entirely possible, however, to annul the action of last December, and 
thereby avoid the dislocation in the building industry otherwise sure 
toensue. The natural result of the anticipated cut would be a speed- 
ing up on all houses which could be completed before October, and 
a cutting down in plans for houses which could not be finished until 
later. In other words, there would be a spurt in house building, with 
an accompanying dislocation of prices, followed by a depression and 
increased unemployment. To avoid this, it was proposed to leave 
the subsidy at its present figure until the situation could be examined 
and @ program prepared. At the autumn session, it was hoped, such 
a program could be laid before the House, and meanwhile the knowl- 
edge that the subsidy would at least not be decreased would serve to 
prevent confusion and keep house building going on steadily at its 
present pace. As for the subsidy payable under the Chamberlain 
Act, the Government was entirely willing it should lapse, since it has 
done its work, and there is general agreement that houses for sale can 
now be built in sufficient numbers without such aid. 

The bill was debated at some length, but passed on July 22. In 
its comment on the debate, the Manchester Guardian furnishes the 
following figures concerning the number of subsidized houses com- 
pleted by September 30 in each of the following years: 


Meg Byer pe 96000 | 19072.2...- 2... 2. 212, 000 
—REPERRE'S Saee 92, 000 | 1928._.______.._.__- 101, 000 
a gk 131, 000 


Up to the end of September of this year, it is estimated, the number 
will not be over 120,000. 





Construction of Workmen’s Houses in Genoa 


) bs A communication of May 18, 1929, from H. P. Starrett, Ameri- 
can Consul General at Genoa, Italy, an account is given of the plan 
of the Institute for the Construction of People’s Houses in Genoa 
(Instituto per le case populari). The institute was founded in 1907 
with funds supplied by the municipality of Genoa, which still controls 
and supervises its management. It has a paid-in capital of 15,136,600 
lire ($792,507) and assets amounting, on December 31, 1928, to 
110,000,442 lire ($5,759,293). 
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The plan of the institute is to tear down the old and unhealthf\;| 
houses in Genoa, of which there are still many, and replace them wit}; 
houses for the middle and poorer classes. During 1928, the institute 
constructed 10,300 rooms in buildings of different types and had the 
supervision of many more rooms in buildings erected directly by the 
municipality. All the apartments completed during the year were 
sold or rented long before completion. In fact, the demand for houses 
was so great that at one time the institute had a waiting list of 2,50() 
persons. 

With a view to assisting further in the solution of the housine 
problem the institute recently obtained a loan of 50,000,000 lire 
($2,617,850) from the Genoa savings bank in order to carry on an 
extensive building program that, it 1s expected, will be completed in x 
comparatively short time. 

Twenty million lire of this will be used in the construction of a ‘‘ garden 
city” to be located in the Valle del Vento at Marassi, on grounds 
already owned by the institute and covering an area of 60,000 square 
meters. (The building plan of the “garden city” was recently 
obtained through a competition among the Italian architects, pro- 
moted by the institute and under the auspices of the mayor of the 
city of Genoa.) This sum will cover the expenditure for the building 
of apartments of the so-called ‘‘economic type” having a total of 
2,200 rooms which will be sold in small groups either for cash or on 
the installment plan, 25 per cent being paid down and the remainder 
being paid in small monthly amounts extending over a period of 
twenty years. 

The houses to be built in the Valle del Vento, according to the 
present plans, will be 75 in number, not more than three stories high, 


with six apartments to each house. ‘Every house will be surrounded 


by a small garden and supplied with every modern convenience while 
at the same time it will be economical, healthy, and comfortable in 
every way.” 

Fifteen million lire of the loan will be devoted to the construction 
of ‘‘popular type” apartments for poor families, to be rented at nom- 
inal rates barely sufficient to cover the administration, upkeep, and 
amortization of interest on the loan. The remaining 15,000,000 lire 
will be used chiefly for the construction of apartments of the sim- 
plest type, having small rooms but conforming to the public health 


—— 
n addition to the 7,200 rooms being built with the proceeds of this 
loan, there are under construction in different parts of the city 744 
apartments with 2,820 rooms, thus:making available a total of 10,000 
rooms. At the same time, energetic steps are being taken by the 
public authorities to prevent people moving from the country to the 
city. When the new apartments are ready they will be allotted only 
to those who have been residents of the city for several years. 

A better-class residential garden city will be built in the near future, 
located farther south, not far from the sea, towards Nervi. 
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Cooperative Oil Associations in Kansas 


HE Farmers’ Union of Kansas announced in the Kansas Union 

Farmer (Salina) of July 4, 1929, that the Farmers’ Union 
Jobbing Association has made a contract with the Union Oil Co. 
(cooperative) whereby the latter will act as buying agent for the 
farmers’ oil gage of Kansas. 

Heretofore, while the number of cooperative oil associations has 
increased very rapidly in Nebraska and.Minnesota, the development 
has been much slower in Kansas. 

The Farmers’ Union is now beginning an active campaign to 
organize cooperative oil associations among the farmers in the State, 
believing that such associations offer a very substantial means of 
saving. It is stated in the July 10, 1929, issue of the Equity Union 
Exchange (Greenville, Ill.) that interest in the chain of cooperative 
oil companies which the Union Oil Co. is organizing is being mani- 
fested in North and South Dakota also, and the report states: 


A great many cooperative oil companies have been organized in these two 
States. In South Dakota last year, the cooperative companies handled several 
million gallons of gasoline and kerosene. veral new companies have been 
organized this year, and the volume is constantly increasing. The Union Oil 
Co. is now assisting a number of companies in North and South Dakota in 
organizing. The Union Oil Co.’s national chain of cooperative oil companies 
is rapidly growing longer and stronger. 


The oil company has recently acquired a compounding plant, 
which it is operating in North Kansas City, Mo. 





How One Society Arouses Interest in Cooperation 


HE Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn., offers an interesting example of what can be done to 
make cooperation interesting and of popular — Some of its 
activities in this respect are reviewed in the July, 1929, issue of 
r= ome (New York). 
The association is probably the largest purely consumers’ coop- 
erative society in the United States. Its shareholder members 
number 4,632, its sales in 1928 amounted to $3,410,397, and its net 
gain in that year to $95,521. It serves some 40,000 — and 
operates 165 milk routes and 10 ice-cream routes. It 415 em- 
ployees, all of whom are both trade-unionists and members of the 
association. 
The association has by no means confined its attention merely: to 
the business end of cooperation. The president of the organization 
stated at the Sixth Cooperative Congress, held in 1928, that emphasis 
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was being placed upon familiarizing the public with the work and 
aims of the association rather than upon extending the business. 

One of the most important committees of the organization is the 
educational committee. Its duties, it is pointed out, have been mo: 
exacting than would ordinarily be the case, because of the very large 
membership of the society, since the large number has made i 
‘difficult to instill the spint of ‘I know you, you know me, let us al! 
work together for the cause of cooperation.’ ” But its efforts, it is 
stated, are beginning to bear fruit, and the society has found a high 
place in the esteem of the people of Minneapolis. The educational 
committee distributes cooperative literature, arranges programs and 
entertainments for societies, trade-unions, clubs, and lodges, and 
arranges for the annual picnic of the organization and the training 
schools for the employees, etc. . 

To assist in the work of informing the public generally about the 
Franklin Creamer, a 2-reel motion picture was made, showing 
in story form the work of the association and of the cooperative 
movement. At the time the new north plant of the association was 
opened the public was invited to inspect the plant, but for the benefit 
of those who could not see it in person the film was shown to ‘‘thou- 
sands of people at lodges and places of recreation.”” It has recently 
been brought up to date and is being shown at the local theaters. 

Another medium through which the people of the city are getting 
acquainted with the association is the band and chorus, both recruited 
from the members. The former has 33 and the latter 32 members. 
“The chorus, besides giving a large concert each year, usually to an 
audience of over 2,000, is requested to appear at many community 
gatherings, churches, and lodges, and sings to thousands of people 
annually. The band, like the chorus, is kept busy continuously, 
especially during the summer months, in giving concerts in parks, 
community picnics, and many other organizations, and is usually 
booked for several months in advance. For the last three years the 
Franklin band and chorus have been honored in being requested to 
open the musical season in our municipal parks, usually playing to 
an audience of several thousand.” 

There is also a baseball team made up of employees of the associa- 
tion. This team is a member of the commercial amateur league of 
the city and won the amateur baseball championship of the city for 
the three years 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

A measure of thoughtfulness which should bring results in apprecia- 
tion is the action of the association in gradually replacing its horse- 
drawn and gasoline trucks by electric trucks. These, it is stated, are 
not only more sanitary and economical but ‘‘also much quieter, and 
people do appreciate a quiet milkman.” 

very possible measure making for efficiency and sanitation is 
adopted by the association. Everything possible in processing and 
putting up the products—milk, cream, butter, ice cream, etc.—is 
done by up-to-date machinery, and the milk is brought in from the 
country in ‘‘huge glass-lined tanks, thermos bottles on the grand 
scale, which prevent milk from freezing in wintry weather and from 
getting hot in the summer sun.” 
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Productive Center of a Large Cooperative Society 


N instance is cited in the Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, 
A Ontario) for July, 1929, which shows how useful a cooperative 
society may be in supplying the wants of its members. The society 
described is the Royal Arsenal Cooperative Society at Woolwich, 
England. ‘This society has some 150,000 members and is one of the 
largest retail cooperative societies in the United Kingdom. 

It maintains a productive and distributive center, which includes 
an up-to-date dairy, a laundry, a tea blending and packing plant, a 
large grocery and provision warehouse on the river front where goods 
can be landed from boats, a shoe-repair shop, warehouses for shoes 
and hardware, a tailor shop, carpenter shop, coach factory, machine 
shop, and a smoked-meat plant. 

The various departments in this center employ nearly 1,000 persons. 




























Development of Consumers’ Cooperation in Canada 


HE Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ontario), in its issue of 

July, 1929, gives detailed figures for the year 1928 for 30 cooper- 
ative societies affiliated with the Cooperative Union of Canada. 
During the five-year period since 1923 the number of societies report- 
ing has risen from 7 to 30, their membership from 4,646 to 10,336, 
and their annual sales from $2,249,379 to $5,396,967. These societies, 
according to the report, include nearly all the largest and most suc- 
cessful consumers’ societies in Canada, but there are still ‘‘some 
hundreds of societies’’ which have not yet affiliated with the Coopera- 
tive Union. 

Groceries are the line most commonly handled by the affiliated 
societies, but many handle also such items as hardware, dry goods, and 
certain farm supplies. One society handles groceries, fruits and vege- 
tables, lumber, coal, wood, dry goods, shoes, machinery, oil, twine, 
meat, hardware, insurance, bakery goods, furniture, confectionery, 
house furnishings, paints, and glassware. 

The period of operation of the societies ranges from 1 year and 2 
a to 22 years and 6 months, the average being 10 years and 6 
months. 

The statement below shows for the 30 local societies the essential 
data for 1928. Two new wholesales, those of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, have become members of the central organization, but 
neither has been in operation long enough to be included in the statis- 
tical presentation. 


Retail con- 

sumers’ United Grain 

societies Growers 
ha icheswide ded Uiak wi dnb 10, 336 35, 000 
NIN os i. dininisd cdieibane oll $589, 571 $3, 096, 695 
it i ee tin ua SeRED. . Sisk Seco hee 
Re i oa oe eh ei se Std $321, 273 $2, 202, are 
NE le aie Ss OE $5, 396, 967 1 $2, 751, 
CS es oes Sa a $342, 750 $714, 831 
Patronage dividends______..------- See. nn shivesnu 
Number of employees__-___.------- 323 700 





1 Distributive departments only. 
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Of the societies reporting, not one reported a loss on the year’s 
trading. If calculated on the basis of share capital (instead of on 





sales, as is the cooperative practice) the net profit of $342,750 on the ku 
1928 business would represent gains of 58 per cent. In this connec- of 
tion the report of the united board of the Cooperative Union remarks: i 
Compared in terms of ratio of net return on share capital investment, t}\. t: 
statistics quoted in recent years of cooperative societies which are members of t!\c “7 
union are so remarkable that they have attracted the attention of the privaic ex 
trade. Viewed in terms of average dividends on purchases, the same are not :s ar 
satisfactory as could be desired. A general improvement in the purchase div i- th 
dends paid by the societies would immediately be reflected in greatly increas: 
sales and lower operating costs. Two factors will largely govern such an achiey e- ; 
ment; one is the expansion of the operations of our societies to more remunerati\ ue 
lines of merchandise and services, and the other, and probably the more important, It 
is the development of wholesale distribution. In the latter respect considera!) |. in 
progress was made in the year under review. The same culminated in t}\. of 
incorporation of the Alberta Cooperative Wholesale Association (Ltd.), and tlic 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), both of which commenc: | al 
business on January 1 last; the Manitoba Cooperative Wholesale (Ltd... 
having been organized in the previous year. In the current year the incorpora- or 
tion of an Ontario Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), was authorized by a h 
cooperative conference in northern Ontario. a 
a W 
Cooperative Movement in China fi 
HE June, 1929, issue of the Review of International Cooperation - 


contains an article, by a European representative of the Chinese 
Cooperative Union, on the development of the movement in that 
country. . 

According to this article, the cooperative idea is ‘‘nearly as old as 
Chinese history itself.” The system of land tenure in ancient China 
was based on the principle of mutual aid and public assistance. The Bes 
modern credit society was foreshadowed by the system of the “Hui,” 
whereby a group of friends contributed equal amounts of money 
for the benefit of a needy person of their number, the sum being repai: 
in equal installments at fixed periods and at an agreed rate of interest. 

The cooperative movement as it is found in modern China, however, : 
is entirely of western origin and was introduced into the country by 
Chinese who had been educated in Occidental countries. One of the 
most prominent of these in 1919 founded the Ping Ming Institute at 
Shanghai with the support of the faculty and students of the uni- 
vee Wate he was teaching. Under the auspices of this institute 
a weekly paper was launched devoted to the spread of the cooperativ. 
idea. About this time a cooperative savings a4 was started in tlic 
same city. General interest Gea to be aroused by these two cooper- 
ative enterprises. 

Three years later a cooperative store was opened, and about six 
months after that the employees of one of the largest publishing com- 
panies in the Far East formed a cooperative society. 

Outside of Shanghai there were societies in Peking, Changsh: 
(Hunan Province), Wuchang (Hupeh Province), Chekiang, Szechuan. 
and Kwangtung. These included three stores, one bookstore, and one 
credit seme: 

In 1923 the China International Famine Relief Commission intro- 
duced a system of rural credit based upon the Raiffeisen plan and this 
was very successful. 
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The National Government of China, formally established in Nan- 
king in 1927, adopted the principle of cooperation as part of its policy 
of economic reconstruction. Under this policy, ‘‘every facility is to 
be given by the National Government to cooperative enterprises in 
China. Laws favorable to the development of the cooperative soci- 
eties are being drafted; special schools for the training of cooperative 
experts are being established.”” As part of the plan the writer of the 
article under review has been sent to Europe to study the features of 
the cooperative movement in the various countries. 

The Ping rag | Institute has become an organization of national 
importance and has been renamed the Chinese Cooperative Union. 
[ts headquarters are at Shanghai, but it has branch offices in every 
important town in China. It publishes a number of periodicals, one 
of which (a weekly) has a circulation of more than 50,000 copies, and 
another (a monthly), a circulation of 8,000. 

Kiangsu Province has eight bureaus established by the provincial 
covernment, to carry on educational work in cooperation. In Shang- 
hai, one of the bureaus of the city government has opened a school 
of cooperation, the Chinese Cooperative Union supplying the teachers, 
while the students are mainly factory workers. 

In Shanghai, consumers’ cooperation has gained a considerable 
foothold, while in the Province of Chekiang, rural cooperative banks 
have attained an important development. several other Provinces 
the movement is steadily gaining ground. 

No statistics of the movement in general are available, but data are 
now being collected by the cooperative union. 





Cooperative Measures for Protection of Maternity and Infancy 
in Russia 


"Tee consumers’ cooperative movement in Russia is devoting an 
increasing amount of attention to assisting women and children 
and to instructing mothers in child care. 

According to the April, 1929, issue of the Information Bulletin of 
Centrosoyus (Moscow), the movement has set up a fund for the pur- 
pose, the money being raised by deduction from the net profit and a 
certain percentage of the sales. The fund is used to establish nurseries, 
kindergartens, and playgrounds, and to provide medical advice to 
mothers and children. The fund has been in existence for some years. 

In 1928, on the tenth anniversary of the first congress of peasant 
and working women, the Central Cooperative Union, Centrosoyus, 
established a traveling health consultation agency. This organization 
consists of a physician, a trained nurse, a technical assistant, and a 
cooperative instructor. 

he little group moves from village to village, stopping for about 
three months in each. At each place the children and their mothers 
are given a medical examination, and the eee ives illustrated 
lectures on the hygiene and care of the children. Each mother is 
given written instructions as to what measures she is to take. While 
this is going on, the cooperative instructor is giving talks on the co- 
operative movement and its advantages. 

Before leaving the village the health center starts a permanent 
organization to continue its work. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





trikes and Lockouts in the United States in July, 1929 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States fo, 
July, 1929, with comparable data for preceding months ar: 


presented below. 


lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to July, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 


month, and the number of workers involved. 


Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 


It also shows, in the 


last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The num- 
ber of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measure: 
in working-days eas normally worked by the industry or trade in 


question. 


The general coal strikes beginning July 1, 1927, and April 1, 1927, 
have been closed as of July 8, 1929, and therefore data for these strikes 


are omitted from the July figures shown in Table 1. 


While it is 


known that in many instances strike benefits are still being paid, it 
is felt that for statistical purposes this strike is practically terminated 
i indefinitely. 


TaBLeE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO JULY, 1929 


since many mines are close 
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Number of workers 


involved in disputes 


























} pend of 
Month and year oe vee dl 
| Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | Ineffect | st during 
in | at end of in at end of 
| month | month month month 
_ 
1927 
P , TERE SPREE, 6RE SEW ERTL TOES 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
RR Se Sa eee Sop ps Fe ONE ee 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
| _ lE SREY C RE RENE  E  F 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
PS PE LPO + RMIT N. TH eH 87 88 202, 406 199,701 | 5, 265, 420 
MI nen. = icin whio-abieibnsiensgcenkea aoe taent is 107 116 22, 245 200,702 | 5, 136, 006 
GOS 5 2i6s ab bwkncdbuuckedbabbananedee ane 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
RR ay CRA ES SEE RAE 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
BE. . cn cipidcsecwonbvincwnel amass eas 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
EE EET Seen Ere oe eT opera 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
isd stemcubioins alginate oes ch 50 58 13, 024 82,095 | 2,724,117 
i ae EE Ree re mie Ts te ANS 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
hn cnet ntdwecansiniie's Lehn 28 54 4, 281 81,229 2,129, 153 
1928 
TE sili b oo acc ae tnite wpb acelieetide Saan 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
SSPE SER EERE ESS 75 Sat a ear 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
Se indliitc as ooccesdciemstnecebiteleds 41 47 7, 459 76,069 | 2,291,337 
PALE ioe s Sebi bakan nach tptedeed 71 48 143, 700 129,708 | 4, 806, 232 
pahcde Mies bits a DAE whith poate ng eae 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
Phi thy. cil cats inbind cbdaaeeeee 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 | 8, 670, 875 
Mi csaudiecgs cu sUab ocd cet eceudkckeeen of 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
ia it tans othr abcess inieteeonlons 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
EERSTE ET GS Pee ener eee ye mee 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
SE oS Seen: Same 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 913 
inst conan cid idubdyais cdemwidelddindenk . 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
Sai ladlitiss dnspipcsicnonsbigins alice teiniestpnglicstlache 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
EMS 8 SRE Se A Se ee 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
ED 6k oid tndddepcbus ubbin dediinianh 48 34 20, 134 40, 385 921, 583 
ie delet dette Mernninis wn oopepncenadigiiies Sat 77 42 14, 052 41, 321 1, 094, 161 
Pa on blag ~ shi dianapeminden gedhiadds 103 52 30, 130 52, 292 1, 429, 046 
heb idedmdiiacncchentsbenhpnentink 98 73 26, 220 58, 959 1, 578, 929 
i alc renee ies seetiepr oni dca tbiibiae 66 72 19, 828 54, 668 1, 538, 998 
Mg ig Sec siies cd Tee rn ee egi dune 67 87 42, 623 30, 626 1, 334, 160 





1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


117 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 


May, June, and July, 1 
involved 


1929, and the number of workers directly 


TaBLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1929 
































Number of disputes Number of workers involved 
beginning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry 
| 1 
May June | July | May | June July 
| | 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers_______- 1 1 | 4) 11 | 75 1, 109 
iia aenkes dnd Kkedet tome heen ee 2 Pe tie 195 
thik Sieine cuits cédwkcateanemnaireind 1 | ae 41 Re Seoceene 
pS Re a eee ee See ee 44 23 | 12; 15,506 5, 999 2, 390 
Chauffeurs and teamsters...............-- 9 3 | 7 | 2, 464 67 1, 014 
‘3 LS, OS ee ae ee re 7 li 15 1, 170 | 5, 927 24, 420 
0 SS ae ea Sere Sewanee st a | 2 a oe Es 8 
ie ite Bs 66 os mwals abaaaee cco , & Bae 2 ye Bibi nth 117 
Hotels and restaurants.....___._________-- 1 5 See a 130 TE aRe bectew ee 
LR UN EB a 6 6 oicicscnecsesoscaecccch |, area ees fy EER Sah pes 
tks annhieidiencdaidsdanavdeondeitsonesisen 1 | Cf eee ee 25 | 1, 040 
Light, heat, and power__..............-.-- EE A See ee 8 Np moat ae bmere iinet 
a En dncssedan 1 | ee 100 
Lasmberend timber...............-.:..... tS Re eee eae. fh RARE! Sere 
ss 5 stun ns pcAadneechig sh sl palate ioh 2 4 2 | 41 240 29 
NAG balck wn cncelcwctdivewc onda odccebe 5 7 2 2, 285 5, 795 7, 050 
Motion-picture operators, actors, SELES eee 3 oS ee ee 48 100 
Printing and publishing-..-.-...........-- © iicnasonees 1 | a \ocestenanes 2, 000 
i  pnnmonninsnaninionnel ee: eee SS eee ee 
Stationary engineers and firemen________._)}....-.---- Ra OR ees eS 100 
SER ERS SS CASE ae RS oi See  £ Boren SR 
i iil it ck bo ake ken Deku 1 | iaidsie Sater chcltea al ahaha ila TE Pe re 
SEA STREETS, RA) 1 3S, SRE mie. 228 1, 500 
pO SESE ON RE eee: Ney Re | ee a 21 
, Soret ORR Rte egReeeN 11 | 7 10| 2,336 391 1, 180 
¢ SESS SIRE GE ge AE aa 1 Ne eae 100 Me tn. 
Other Gotunations......................... 5 | dpa 1 TP 2 | Se 2 340 

a a 98 | 66 | 7| 26, 220 | 19,828 | 42,623 











Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLe 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
July, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TaBLeE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, 1929, CLASSI- 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
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OR RSS EE SI SR rae sas}  ) Seer aes St PEE if PCR 
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REESE RSS. Ea Be | RS See Pe BSE SEY Ng 
SRE IS ETS a RE ye cee SS i RPE ELIS * FBR MO 1 
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Printing and oh toe ESE an ATE ees, SCAR ee Ea 5S cna | ate eee 
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So aerate aneoee pangs " heme sexe 4 Sees 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
July, 1929, by industries and classified duration: 


TaBLeE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JULY, 1929, BY INDUs 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes, ending in July 




















| 
Industry One half Over one| 1 month | 2months | 3 months |24 months 27 months 
bute half and | and less | and less | and less | and less | and less 
or less less than| than 2 than 3 than 4 than 25 | than 28 
1 month | months | months | months | months | months 
| 
Auto, carriage, and wagon work- | } 
Ss I D «tS ree a SPE erent SI TO RE: ta i 
ee ne... ow detnenenao ce 8 ae. SS BTR Hs Rg ee 
Building trades... ............. fe 4 GRE SRS Sy 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_______ fant aA 1 DRE OS SEY eer ee 
Ce rk. see ila be poe wkd 3 1 RECA Sanaa aS RS hep 
BE ic i SERRE FE Se cite OE PL Oe 
Beabens Gis pemeenanea. g: 5 oo. ho aS lls ate § Rettig. aR 
RR: Localtime aa | | Sapp RI RE RS PEATE’ ee 
jE ee 5 REE? "| OSE: Cee eee ee eee, 
Metal trades....._._...._.._-__- 1 | SaaS ee ee 
ER eben SPR: Se | | Sree § RR as CTR 1 
Railway workers. ..._....._..-- , Baiaeetiaes | (ES Ge, Wileagirace Diet, | Sea SEN Se 
Municipal employees__.._..___- |S SRE: ERE IE Et REE iia Wiha Ora Ee ee 
NS Sh te oa onda ec accs 5 1 1 | ae ee Ae SS 
Other occupations. .-............|-......... Soe | onmne S| eb eaedesderesiardhiges----- 
, RMI SAE Sener 30 | 5 8 6 i | 1 1 

















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July, 1929 


Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—Ten collieries of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. in the Panther Creek Valley were involved in 
a strike of approximately 7,000 workers from July 1, to July 26. 
Because of slackness in the market the company worked the various 
collieries alternately in order to give work to all. The men demanded 
that work be alternated semimonthly instead of monthly. It was 
decided to refer the matter to district officers for settlement, the men 
returning to work meanwhile. 

Clothing workers, New York.—On July 2 at 10 a. m. the union 
cioak makers in New York City began a strike to improve conditions 
in the industry and to enforce certain demands which they sought to 
have embodied in a proposed new agreement with the manufacturers. 
The former agreement expired June 1, but negotiations had continued 
after that date. 

The strike was called by the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union against the inside manufacturers, members of the Indus- 
trial Council of Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers (Inc.), the so- 
called stylists of the industry, and against the contractors, members 
of the American Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.). 
A third group, the jobbers, members of the Merchants Ladies’ 
Garment Association (Inc.), was also involved. The jobbers furnish 
the material and arrange with the contractors, who employ the 
workers to manufacture the garments. 7 

The industry gives employment to some 28,000 or 30,000 workers of 
both sexes, but at the time the strike began, according to press 
reports, only about 15,000 arene were actually employed. 

The union demands inclu a $5 wage increase, reestablishment 


of the unemployment insurance fund, a 40-hour week, and modifica- 
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tion of reorganization rights affecting discharge. The main purpose 
of the union in calling a strike, however, was to strengthen its control 
of the industry and to do away with the alleged sweatshop. Much 
of the work has gotten into the hands of independent or nonunion 
shops, over which the union seeks to extend or regain control, and the 
strike was also directed against those shops, which employ both 
union and nonunion workers. 

A virtual settlement of the major differences was reached on Jul 
11 between representatives of the union and of the Industrial Council, 
the recognized leader of the employers’ groups, the other two asso- 
ciations accepting similar settlements. 

The employers’ demands respecting piecework and a 42-hour week 
were nena The employers also agreed to a substantial modifica- 
tion of the reorganization or discharge clause, whereby the dis- 
charging of shop chairmen or other union workers will be subject to 
review ee the impartial chairman. The union withdrew its demand 
for a $5 increase in the minimum scale, but the agreement provides 
that one year from the date thereof the union may apply to the 
impartial chairman to consider a modification of the wage schedules 
therein agreed to. Agreement was reached to organize a joint 
control commission to supervise the maintenance of standards and 
agreements and to discourage the manufacture of garments in non- 
union shops. 

This commission is composed of the impartial chairman in the in- 
dustry and of an equal number of representatives of the contracting 
parties and of all other organizations that are subject to the machinery 
established by the agreement and three prominent citizens of the city 
of New York not connected with the industry, appointed by the 
Governor of the State of New York. 

The commission is to be maintained by annual contributions from 
parties to the agreement, which runs for three years, ending June 1, 
1932. 

After receiving the approval of the shop chairmen and of the union 
membership in a referendum vote on July 15, the agreements were 
formally signed at the city hall in the presence of the lieutenant 
governor and the mayor on July 16, on which date the workers began 
to return to their places of employment. 

While the strike in the main is over, announcement is made by 
the union that the fight against the independent shops will be con- 
tinued for the purpose of bringing them under union control. These 
shops, it is said, employ from 9,000 to 11,000 workers. 

he chain store has become an important factor in the industry 
and according to a spokesman for the union this “is the largest 
single factor in perpetuating the sweatshop because it has almost 
all of its production made in factories violating almost all labor 
standards.” The ‘‘chains,” he maintained, controlled 30 to 40 per 


cent of the trade. 


The good offices of the governor were effectively employed in 
bringing about a peaceful settlement of the strike. 
Further details of the agreement will be found elsewhere in the 


Review in an article entitled “Situation in the women’s garment 
trades.” 
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Street-car workers, Lowisiana.—Approximately 1,500 carme: 
(motormen, conductors, pitmen, and helpers) of the Amalgamate. 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
members of the carmen’s local union in New Orleans, began a strike 
on July 1 against the New Orleans Public Service (Inc.) for “wag. 
increase and signed union agreement.’’ As published in the press, 
the call for the strike, issued Monday night, July 1, read as follows: 


Brotruers: Your officers and committee having failed to secure a satisfactory 
understanding with the New Orleans Public Service (Inc.), concerning our new 
agreement, regarding adjustments and suspensions and dismissals throug), 
arbitration: 

We are compelled in accordance with your directions and instructions to issu: 
this order of suspension of work, to become effective at once, this first day o! 
July, 1929, at 10 o'clock p. m. 

The company has declined to accept any fair proposition of settlement and 
has failed to offer any proposition that would grant to you a fair hearing in sus- 
pensions and dismissals, and has refused arbitration of any kind on the subject. 

Therefore, all members of Division 194 are hereby notified that a suspension 
of work on all lines of the New Orleans Public Service (Inc.), due to their unfair- 
ness, is hereby ordered, effective at once, and all cars are hereby ordered to be 
left in the barns, upon the completion of their schedule runs of this date, July 1, 
1929. 

The cause of this suspension of work rests entirely on the shoulders of the direc- 
tors and officials of the New Orleans Public Service (Inc.). 

It has refused arbitration and even gone so far as to eliminate a large portion 
of our membership in the proposition of agreement, namely the meter readers, 
testers, and all the employees of the gas department, and way and structures 
department have been excluded. All these members have been covered in all of 
our agreements since 1918. They also propose to keep intact the Progressive 
Benevolent and Social Club, the dual organization that it has permitted and 
fostered. : 

They wish to destroy your union, Division 194. Stand firm and resist to the 
bitter end the efforts of this company. 

Labor in general and the fair-minded people of New Orleans and vicinity will 
reject this company’s attitude in its refusal and unfairness to adjust this matter 
by means of that great American principle, arbitration, thereby avoiding this 
condition of inconvenience and hardship to the public in general which has been 
forced upon us by the company through its unfair suspensions and dismissals of 
our members in thé last three years. 

This order of suspension of work is to apply to all members of Division 194, 
employed in all departments of the New Orleans Public Service (Inc.), who have 
been covered heretofore by our agreements. 

We urge all members to conduct themselves properly and in accordance with 


the laws of our organization, and avoid any circumstances that would lead you 
into trouble. 


Fraternally submitted, by order 
Epwin Pryrovx, President. 
Gus Brenvenvs, Secretary. 
Ep Ver.uon, Vice president. 
J. B. Lawson, Member General Executive Board. 


In a letter to the union dated July 3, the company stated it was 
still willing to enter into the closed-shop contract which it offered, 
provided it be accepted and the men return to work not later than 
6 o’clock p. m., July 4; otherwise the company would proceed to 
operate the cars. The text of the letter follows: 


GENTLEMEN: The board of directors of New Orleans Public Service (Inc.), 
met this morning to consider the present strike of the street railway employees, 
and fully review the entire situation. 

That situation is this: The company has at no time refused to recognize your 
union. On the contrary, the contract tendered by the company contained the 
fullest recognition of the union. 

The company tendered a virtual renewal of the old contract on a closed-shop 
basis, which means that we agreed that no street railway employee could remain 
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in our employ unless he become a member of your union within 60 days and 
remained a member by paying or offering to pay his dues to the union. There 
is accordingly no just basis for the statement of your officials that the contract 
we offered did not give recognition to the union. 

What your officials demanded was not only a closed shop, but the right to 
require the suspension or dismissal of our employees even though they became 
members of your association and paid or tendered payment of their dues, no 
matter how efficient and valuable such employees might be. Your officials also 
demanded the right to require arbitration by us of every discharge or discipline 
of an employee which your officers saw fit to arbitrate. 

To these demands we are not willing under any circumstances to accede. To 
do so means virtually abdication on our part of the right to run our own property. 

We would prefer to operate our property on an open-shop basis, as is done in 
most of the few cities of the United States where the Amalgamated still has 
contracts, that is, employ whom we please, neither discriminating against union 
employees on one hand nor being limited to their selection on the other. Never- 
theless we are still willing to enter into the closed-shop contract which we offered 
to your Officials, provided it be accepted and that you return to work not later 
than Thursday, the 4th inst., at 6 o’clock p. m. 

Realizing the importance of transportation to the public, we propose to oper- 
ate cars by Friday morning. We are still willing to give your members an 
opportunity to return. If you do not return and if the contract is not accepted 
by your officials by the time named, we shall be compelled to operate the cars 
without you. 

We make this offer to you in the utmost good faith, but we hereby absolutely 
declare to you and to the public that if it is not accepted and if our employees do 
not return to work within the time named, all further negotiations relative to 
this contract will be terminated; and we shall proceed to operate our property 
upon such basis as we deem best in the interest of the company and of the public. 

Since this matter is of public concern, we are giving copies of this letter to the 
press and publishing it. 

Yours truly, 
N. O. Pusuic Service (Inc.) 
By A. W. Paterson. 


The commission council of the city of New Orleans urged the 


the reopening of negotiations in the following letter, addressed to 
the respective parties: 


GENTLEMEN: The commission council of the city of New Orleans has met 
for the second time to-day to consider the serious problem resulting to the city 
from the cessation of street-car operation. 

At the present time we are advised that both parties to this controversy have 
expressed a willingness to reopen negotiations on the matter of a contract. This, 
we believe, should be done. If such is possible, and we believe it to be so, it is 
our judgment that arrangements should be made between the company and the 
union, for the renewal of the operation of street cars, for the benefit of the public 
at large, and to afford ample opportunity to give careful consideration to all 
details of the proposed contract which, it is our hope, will be worked out satis- 
factorily to both parties. 

Public interests require the renewal of the operation of street cars pending the 
negotiations which you both have evidenced a willingness to resume in an effort 
to reach a satisfactory basis for your new contract. 

Very truly yours, 
Commission CounciL, Ciry or New ORLEANS, 
Artuour J. O’Kerrs, Mayor. 


The attempt of the company ‘to operate the cars with outside 
operators on July 5 was attended by considerable disorder and rioting, 
resulting in a number of persons being injured, and at least one fatally. 
No street cars were operated on July 6 because of an order from the 
~ council. 

ollowing the alleged burning of ‘‘four more” street cars early 
on the morning of July 6, steps were taken to stop the violence that 
had characterized the strike. On application of the New York 
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Trust Co., trustee, and others, Federal Judge Borah on July 9 grante« 
a preliminary injunction against the union street-car men, restrainine 
them from rioting, from damaging the company’s property, and 
from interfering with the operation of the street cars. 

On July 9 the union made known to the company through the 
city commission its willingness to send the men back to work if the 
company would immediately recognize the union and arrange for 
negotiations for a new working contract. The union abandoned its 
demand for the arbitration of all discipline and dismissals of the 
men and agreed to allow the company full protection of its rights in 
the operation of street cars. The company rejected the offer of 
the union in the following letter: 


In view of what has happened since our offer was rejected, and the utter dis- 
regard of the property rights of this company, we can no longer bind ourselves 
for the future to any contract with this union and subject ourselves and the com- 
munity to a repetition of the present lawlessness and strikes and threatened strikes 
during the life and at the termination of each contract. 

All the board of directors is willing to say is that if its former employees decide 
to go back to work, the company shall be glad to take them all back as individuals, 
whether they wish to be members of the union or not. 


At a meeting of the building-trades council Tuesday night, July 9, 
a resolution favoring a general strike ‘‘as soon as conditions permit”’ 
was adopted, but no general strike was called. 

On July 9, at a joint meeting of the commission council with rep- 
resentatives from exchanges, commercial organizations, professions, 
churches, and the press, a citizens’ good-will committee of seven 
members was appointed to tender its good offices to the Public Service 
Co. and the union with a view to composing the differences between 
the two parties. This committee was accorded friendly recognition 
by both sides and at once hecame active in its efforts, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to bring about a settlement of the strike, which also re- 
ceived attention from the Federal Department of Labor through 
two of its conciliators. 

The operation of some cars in an experimental way during day- 
time was resumed on July 15 with nonunion men under the pro- 
tection of the Federal injunction and of police and United States 
deputy marshals. 

The carmen announced their willingness to accept arbitration with 
Secretary of Labor Davis as arbitrator, and the Secretary indicated 
that he would serve provided the company joined in the request. 
The president of the union, W. D. Mahon, stated that he had written 
a letter to Secretary Davis in which he said: 

We are asking for the restoration of our contract that has been in existence with 
the New Orleans Street Railway Co. for over 25 years on its original basis; wit! 
provisions for permanent arbitration in case of any dispute that can not be 
mutually adjusted and for an increase in wages. We are willing to leave the 


settlement of the entire dispute to you personally, as sole arbitrator, and abide 
by your decision. 


An open-air mass meeting on July 18, called to consider a genera! 
sympathetic strike, was turned into an apparent demand for municipal! 
operation of the street cars. The chairman of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission said: 


While I do not believe in municipal ownership as a general principle, I believe 
that if the New Orleans Publie Service Co. will not agree to arbitrate with the 
union the city commission council should take over and operate the street cars. 
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On July 20, the city commission council called for a meeting on July 
92 of officers of both organizations with the council to discuss their 
relative positions, with a view to reaching a settlement as speedily 
as possible, but no tangible results were made known until July 30, 
when it was announced by the commission council that the striking 
carmen and the company had agreed to submit their differences to 
mediation. 

Night operation of the street cars was inaugurated on July 29 on 
three lines, and on August 2 the company announced the resumption of 
schedules to midnight on 21 lines. 

The plan to settle the strike through mediation, however, has met 
with delay, because of the proposal by the union on August 4 that a 
second mediator, Judge William H. ean ir., of the civil district 
court, serve with Federal Judge Rufus E. F 
selected as mediator. 

According to press reports a proposed agreement, in writing, 
subject to ratification by the strikers, was reached in New York 
City on September 5, following conferences of President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor with representatives of both sides and 
Father John O’Grady, of Washington, D. C., who is credited with 
taking the initiative in bringing about the meetings which have 
resulted in this tentative agreement. 

Leather-goods workers, New York City—The Morris White Co., 
manufacturers of ladies’ handbags, was affected by a strike of 
approximately 1,000 employees from July 1 to July 6. The workers 
wanted better wages and working conditions. A general wage 
increase of 5 per cent was allowed, and also pay for three holidays 
without working and time-and-a-half pay for seven other holidays. 

Textile workers (cotton), North Carolina.—Demanding shorter hours 
at the same pay and the reinstatement of discharged workers, 500 
employees of the Marion Manufacturing Co., Marion, N. C., began 
a strike on July 11, which is still unsettled. The employees, or most 
of them, are said to be members of the United Textile Workers of 
America. 

Automobile workers, Michigan.—The Murray Corporation of 
America, auto-body builders at Detroit, was affected by a strike or 
stoppage of 900 trimmers from July 17 toJuly 25. This trouble was 
caused, it is reported, by ‘‘communist agitation from the outside”’ 
and “‘men came back of own accord.” 

Truck drivers, Pennsylvania.—Approximately 800 truck drivers, 
members of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers Union No. 
470 in Philadelphia, conducted a partially successful strike against 
10 employing companies. The strike began July 30 and ended the 
next day. Some of the men, according to press reports, are drivers 
of freight trucks in Philadelphia, others are drivers between Phila- 
delphia and New York. City drivers demanded that they be paid 
the same wages as the drivers of trucks operating in intercity traffic. 
The drivers inside the city limits receive $30 to $35 a week, while 
those driving to New York receive from $45 to $60 a week. It was 
agreed that all city drivers shali get $35 per week, and that intercity 
drivers receiving less than $60 per week shall receive a $5 increase. 

_Gravediggers, New York.—A strike of approximately 300 grave-' 
diggers and other employees of the Calvary Cemetery Corporation 
involving all three sections of the cemetery in the Laurel Hill and 
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Blissville sections of Woodside and Long Island City, began on J\ily 
30. It appears from press reports that the workers demand the rein. 
statement of a discharged employee, also an increase in pay from 
$5 to $7 per day, and double pay for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Although relatively unimportant as regards the number of workers 
involved, this strike has attracted a good deal of notice becaiise 
burials in the cemetery have been held up, giving rise to embarrass. 
ments which are obvious. 

Building-trades workers, Pennsylvania.—A successful strike of 
approximately 1,500 building-trades workers employed by the United 
Engineers & Construction Co. in Philadelphia against an alleced 
wage reduction of certain tradesmen and the employment of nonunion 
workmen began on July 31 and ended on August 6. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into July, 1929 


Restaurant and cafeteria workers, New York City.—The strike which 
began on April 4 was over by July 17, according to press reports, but 
the terms of settlement are as yet unknown. 

Bronze workers, New York.—The strike which began on or about 
May 16 is understood to have ended after running for over two 
months and meeting with a degree of success in some of the shops. 

Shoe workers, Massachusetts —The strike in Boston and Chelsea 
which began April 8 is still in progress. The strike at Haver)iil! 
which began June 1 ended on August 19. Under the plans of the 
settlement, which, according to press reports, was suggested by 
Mr. Alfred L. Bernheim, of the Lébae Bureau, (Inc.), of New York, 
the wages and hours of labor in effect when the former agreement 
expired are to continue for three years with the privilege of extending 
it to December 31, 1934, if both groups agree. 

District Council No. 1 of the union approved a contract providing 
a salary of $7,500 a year for Prof. Norman Ware, of the department 
of economics at Wesleyan University, as temporary manager of thie 
union. The manufacturers had stipulated that the workers must 
reorganize and appoint a responsible person as manager before they 
would be recognized. 


_———> ooo 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1929 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrecror or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, excr- 
cised his good offices in connection with 49 labor disputes during 
July, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 73,967 ei:- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location. of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not havinz 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concern« (|, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settleme: |, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers direct'\ 
and indirectly involved. 
On August 1, 1929, there were 62 strikes before the department {:" 
settlement and in addition 16 controversies which had not reache'| 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 78. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories 


ae Bureau of Labor Statistics a month ago took over from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. the task of collecting and pub- 
lishing each month labor-turnover rates. In this shift the burea. 
has had the hearty cooperation of the Metropolitan, of the individua|! 
reporting firms, and of the cooperating agencies. 

In the past the labor-turnover rates hire been shown on an equiva- 
lent annual basis only. This month, however, the bureau publishes 
rates expressed both on a monthly basis and on an equivalent annua! 
basis. 

The equivalent annual rates simply mean that if the separation 
rates and the accession rates as shown for the specified month remained 
constant for a year the rates would be as shown in the table headed 
equivalent annual rates. 

The rates are stated as percentages of the number on the pay roll. 

All of the rates relating to separation and accession are elements of 
the broad subject of labor turnover and each classification tells its 
own story. Yet no one of these classifications is, per se, the turnover 
rate. The definition of the turnover rate as understood by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is ‘“‘the rate of replacement.” 

It is self-evident that a growing plant has an accession rate higher 
than the separation rate, or it would not be growing. A declining 
plant has a separation rate greater than the accession rate. The 
turnover rate is the rate necessary to keep the plant going on the 
volume of business that it may have for the time being. The net 
turnover rate, therefore, is the same as the accession rate in a declining 
force and the same as the separation rate in a plant having an increas- 


ing force. The net turnover rate is designated as such at the end 
of the tables. 


AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES! 
{Each month’s rates are here stated on an equivalent annual basis. The rates are per 100 empioyees or th: 




















pay roll] 
Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1920 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 
Jenaery 3.24..... 15.7 | 26.7 8.5 4.2 3.6 5.3} 27.8) 362) 33.4) 686) 27.8) 36.2 
February. ......| 15.1 | 31.0 7.9 4.7 4.6 6.0) 27.6) 41.7) 31.6] 66.9) 27.6) 41.7 
Ms i. che 20.1 | 36.8 8.4 5.7 4.3 6.7} 32.8; 40.2) 85.9] 61.2) 832.8) 49.2 
pO SES ae a 26.0} 43.3 7.1 5.5 5.1 6.9} 38.2) 55.7); 40.0) 70.2] 382) 55.' 
PERRO 23.2) 40.8 8.3 5.7 5.0 5.6} 41.5 52.1 47.2 59.9 | 41.5 §2. | 
MD. ss woes 27.1 39.5 7.5 5.4 4.9 6.2 39. 5 61.1 41.3 60.9 39. 5 51. 
PT ie! 27.2 | § 35.4 5.9| '48 4.9; 348 38.0 | 245.0) 46.9 1}%61.2 | 38.0 | ° 45. 
pS TERE es Tt eee Sg Seana a Rage GS & cea.2s SET Lick an 42.3 |. 
September ______ © 3 See & | aa i Feateaeagiliiers | OF 3 ee ee OGD Bias sis 50.6 |. 
October......... _* , Bee hf as BP took cw YE |, & ie 41.9 |. 
November__-____ - Rae Pr & olka Sense Sear 2 Gini } NG eee 35.3 |. 
December-.___--. _ 2 ~ Bae Se eee @4 ta::... Mm 24 a5... os eee 29. 2 |. 
Average.._| 25.8 |__....- 2 see Sree 2 ar ON. 1. Bn iaies 44,5 [......< 37.1 |- 









































! Now numbering over 300 with over 600,000 employees. The form of average used is the unweighted 
median of compan 


y rates. 
2 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 
3 j ary; subject to revision. 
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AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES—Con. 
[Monthly rates per 100 employees on the pay roll] 



































Separation rates 

Accession Net turn- 
{ rate over rate 

Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1920 

q 
January.....-.-. 1.3 2.3 0.7 0.4 0.3 0.4 2.4 3.1 2.8 5.0 2.4 3.1 
February --.-.-- 1.2 2.4 .6 .4 .4 .5 2.1 3. 2 2.4 4.4 2.1 3.2 
March.......... 1.7 3.1 ae 56 .4 6 2.8 4.2 3.0 5. 2 2.8 4.2 
A pril___- 2.1 3.6 .6 5 -4 -6 3.1 4.6 3.3 5.8 3.1 4.6 
May sedeeeves<c 2.4 3.5 a «5 .4 .5 3.5 4.4 4.0 5.1 3. 5 4.4 
JUNG. cieee~ os 4 2.2 3.2 .6 .4 .4 5 3.2 4.2 3.4 5.0 3. 2 4.2 
July ithe tli: 2.3 | 33.0 5 3.4 «4 3.4 3.2 | 33.8 4.0) 45.2 3.2) 33.8 
AUG eins 4s ee tf Sree E | ee pa] eS? 8 ERE eB Bicesincotens 5 @ Saeed 
September. _____ 8g ae thaies + | adele a a 4 5 CT GP ii cwtisa eo Geet 
October........-. ty ee a‘) Se Bf ah ee CaO 9 RRS 8 APRS ae kicetes 
November... _.. a Mle tees & 4, Biaean oe a a _ \ op Reheat ee eee 29 biséewe 
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3 Preliminary; subject to revision. 


The accession rate expressed on an equivalent annual basis was 61.2 
compared with 60.9 in June, 1929, while the total separation rate for 
July was 45 compared with 51.1 for June. The quit rate, the lay-off 
rate, and the discharge rate were all lower for July than for June. 

Comparing July, 1929, with July, 1928, the quit rate is higher this 
year than last year, as is the total separation rate and the accession 
rate. In contrast both the lay-off rate and the discharge rate are 
lower than a year ago. The fact that employers are not laying off 
men at as great a rate as a year ago tends to indicate that factories 
are running steadier and that business is more stable, since it is not 
necessary to curtail production or lay off workers. 

The bureau endeavors to reach the public with this labor-turnover 
index as early as possible. It is urged, therefore, that companies 
reporting direct to the bureau, or to cooperation agencies, forward 
their reports as early as possible each month. 
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Hours and Earnings in Bituminous Coal Mining, 1926 and 1929 





7 oe preliminary réport presents summary figures of average 
hours and earnings of employees in the various occupations in 
bituminous coal mining in the United States as of 1929 in comparison 
with like figures for 1926. The figures are the results of a study of 
the industry in 1929 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, details of which 
will be published later in bulletin form. 

The averages were computed from data covering hours and earn- 
ings of individual employees for a half-month pay period. The pay 
periods for each of 513 mines, or 96 per cent of the 535 mines included 
in the report, was for a half-month in the first quarter of 1929 and for 
each of 351 mines, or 66 per cent of the total, was for a period in 
March. The averages are therefore representative of hours and 
earnings of employees in bituminous coal mining in the first three 
months in 1929. The wage data used in compiling this report, 
except for a very few companies which made transcripts of their 
records for the bureau, were taken directly from the pay rolls and 
other records of the companies by agents of the bureau for representa- 
tive mines in Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The 1929 figures are for a total of 152,211 employees, or 26 per cent 
of the 593,918 mine workers reported by the United States Bureau of 
Mines as engaged in the mining of bituminous coal in 1927, and 
represent 28 per cent of the 542,760 reported by the Bureau of 
Mines in the States covered by this study. Of the 152,211 included 
in the report 137,313, or 90 per cent, were underground or “inside ”’ 
wage earners. The remaining 14,898 were known as surface or 
‘outside’? employees, though a comparatively few of them muy at 
times work underground. 

The three basic occupations in bituminous coal mining are those 
of hand or pick miners, machine miners, and hand loaders. They 
represent approximately 63 per cent of all wage earners in the indus- 
try and are usually paid a rate per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of mine, 
that is, of coal as mined, including “slack.” 

Hand or pick miners undercut coal with a pick, cutting some dis- 
tance back from the “face” or upright surface of the seam, separate 
it from the seam with pick or explosives, and shovel the coal from the 
floor of the mine into mine cars. Machine miners undercut the seam 
of coal with electric or compressed-air coal-mining machines. After 
the seam of coal has been undercut, hand loaders usually blast the coa! 
from the seam or bed and with hand shovels load it into mine cars or 
onto conveyors which empty into the cars. Shot-firers do the blasting 
in some mines. Contract loaders, machine loaders, gang miners, and 
machine miners’ helpers are of much less importance in numbers, 
the four occupations combined comprising only 12 per cent of the 
152,211 employees covered by this study. 
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As the miners and loaders are usually paid tonnage instead of 
time rates, very few companies keep a daily time record for such 
employees. It was necessary therefore, in order to ascertain the 
hours worked by the miners and loaders, to arrange with mine 
officials to have kept a special day-by-day record of the hours of 
each employee for a half-month pay period. Employees in all 
occupations inside and outside the mines, except miners and loaders, 
are usually paid time rates—that is, rates per hour or day, and in a 
few instances per week or month. The hours worked by time 
workers and the earnings of both time workers and tonnage workers 
are of regular record. 

Table 1 shows for each State and for all States combined, for 1926 
and 1929, the average number of days and hours worked, and average 
earnings made in a half-month by miners and loaders, the employees 
who actually mine the coal and load it into mine cars. The average 
hours and earnings per hour presented for each of the seven specified 
occupations are based on (1) time at the face, including time for 
lunch, and (2) total time in mine, including time for lunch and travel 
time in the mine from its opening to the face and return. The term 
“face”? means the perpendicular surface of the seam of coal on which 
the men are working, or broadly their place of work in the mine. 
The time for lunch, as reported, was usually about 30 minutes. The 
round-trip travel time in the different mines ranged from 10 minutes 
per day for the mine with the shortest time to two hours for the one 
with the longest time. The weighted average time of travel in mine 
from opening to place of work in mine and return for the 99,405 miners 
and loaders of the 535 mines was 48 minutes per day or 24 minutes 
each way. | 

The 1929 averages in Table 1 are for 70,853 hand loaders, 19,666 
hand or pick miners, 5,937 machine miners (cutters), 765 machine 
miners’ helpers, 584 contract loaders, 423 machine loaders, and 1,177 
gang miners, or a total of 99,405 employees. 

In five of the seven occupations the average number of days on 
which employees worked and the hours worked in the half-month were 
less in 1929 than in 1926, in one the average days were the same for 
the two years but the average hours were greater in 1929, and in one 
the average days and hours were greater in 1929 than in 1926. 

In each of the four more important occupations in number of em- 
ployees—the four combined comprising 98 per cent of the 99,405 
miners and loaders—average earnings per hour were decidedly less in 
1929 than in 1926. Based on time at the face, including time for 
lunch, average earnings per hour for hand loaders decreased from 77.9 
cents in 1926 to 64.8 cents in 1929, or approximately 17 per cent; for 
hand or pick miners, decreased from 78.3 cents in 1926 to 67.3 cents, 
or 14 per cent; for machine miners, decreased 15 per cent; and for gang 
miners, decreased 27 per cent. Average earnings per hour based on 
time at face, including time for lunch, for contract loaders increased 
from 84.9 cents in 1926 to 86.9 cents in 1929; for machine loaders 
increased from 78.8 cents in 1926 to 81 cents in 1929; and for machine 
miners’ helpers increased from 68.1 cents in 1926 to 70.3 cents in 1929. 
On the same basis average earnings per hour in 1929 for hand loaders 
in the various States ranged from 38.8 cents for the State with the 
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lowest to 92.2 cents for the one with the highest average, and for pick 
miners ranged from 50 to 85.3 cents per hour. 

Average earnings in one-half month in 1929 for hand loaders in thc 
different States ranged from $20.96 to $64.12. The average for tlie 
occupation in all States combined decreased from $57.48 in 1926 io 
$45.78 in 1929, or 20 percent. Average earnings per start or day |v 
States ranged from $3.43 to $7.03, and the average for all Stat«s 
combined decreased from $6.12 in 1926 to $5.15 in 1929, or 16 per cent. 
In the other principal occupations also there was a marked decrease in 
average earnings for the half-month and per start or per day. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND AVERAGE 
OE Ee ean OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1926 AND 1929, BY SPECIFIED 







































































Average hours— Average earnings— 
! 
Aver- 
age anes Per start Per hour 
numM- | based on— based on— | based on— 
Num- | ber of 
Num- ber of | starts 
Occupation and State | Year |ber of ‘da In 
mines; _ ©™- (days) Ti Ti half- | o 
ployees|in half-| ime me month| '¢r 
month} at at Time Start 
pay | face | Time| face | Timelat face | Time | P°% 
period| in- | in | in- | im |includ-}| in | P° 
clud-| mine |clud-|mine| ing | mine 
ing ing lunch 
lunch lunch 
Loaders, contract: | 
bama_.....-_- 1926 | 17 201; 9.4/835/91.8| 88! 9.7 [$0717 \$0. 652 89 | $6. 35 
1929 12 208 9.0 | 79.0 | 87.9) 88) 9.8 720 | .647 | 56.86 | 6.34 
Colorado... ....-- 1926 1 1}; @® ® |} @ | @® |] @® (!) (') (*) () 
Kentucky.-_------ 1926 26 244 10.8 | 88.5 |}94.3) 82] 8&8] .883] .828 | 78.11 7. 25 
1929 22 221 10.2 | 85.8 |} 933) 84/ 91 -875 | . 75.05 | 7. 36 
Ln me a A ae 2 mp. 1 or 3 116. l 85) 9.5 a 1. 199 |138, ~ 41.39 
emnessee_______- 1 1 1 1 1 (‘) 
” oo] 1| 219 /8/H/Blalael ele & 
Virginia_........- 1926 9 103 10.5 | 86.2;92.9} 82) 8&9 .988 | .917 | 85.17 8. 11 
1929 7 18 11.1 | 82.0 | 87.3 7.4 7.9 | 1.077 | 1.012 | 88. 34 7. 
West Virginia_.__| 1926 7 48 9.9 | 75.0 | 82.1 7.6) 8&3 | 1.210} 1.106 | 90.83 | 9. 20 
1929 21 104 10.7 | 93.2 }101.5 8.71 9.4] 1.085 . 997 1101.14 | 9.42 
Tete. iii. 1926 61 694 10.1 | 85.3 | 92.4 84) 9.1 .849 | .784 | 72,43 | 7. 1¢ 
1929 65 584 9.7 | 82.9/} 90.8; 86] 94) .869] .793 | 72.07 | 
Loaders, hand: 
Alabama. .....--- 1926} 29| 3.070} 85/|742/814] 87] 96] .478| .436| 35.47) 4.16 
1929 19 | 3,137 8.2 | 72.4)79.5) 88) 9.7) .388) .353 | 28.08 | 3.43 
Colorado__._..... 1926 1, 099 10.0 | 812/883; 8&1] 8&8] .789;) .726)| 64.07 6. 39 
1929 13 769 6.8 | 53.8 | 57.6) 7.9) 84 .736 | . 688 | 39. 62 5. 78 
) | PS eee 1926 33 | 11,511 9.4 | 77.0) 85.1 8.2} 9.0)1.078| .976 | 83.07 8. 80 
1929 30 9,671 9.1 |74.8;81.0) 8&2] 8&9 . 857 . 791 | 64.12 7. 03 
SaaS ah 1926 7) 1, 602 10.3 | 72.8 | 78.1 7.1 7.6 | 1.116 | 1.040 | 81. 25 7. 90 
1929 21 | 2,634 8.2 | 62.4 | 66.5 7.6) 81 .922 | .865 | 57.52 7. 02 
EEE 800 2 oe 1929 2 80 4.0 | 33.61 35.8) 841] 9.0) .719| .6761 24.19) 6.07 
Kentucky-_.----.. 1926 86 | 9,904 9.0 | 69.7) 742) 7.8] 8&3)! .617!] .579 | 42.98) 4.75 
1929 64 | 9,080 8.2} 65.5171.2;] 80] 87] .505] .547/ 38.98) 4.77 
| RRR Teste 1926 45 6, 747 9.2 | 71.6177.8| 7.8) 841] .817 . 752 | 68.48 | 6. 35 
1929 41 6, 948 8.9 | 69.2 | 75.1 7.8) 85 .592 | .545 | 40.93) 4.6 
Pennsylvania____| 1926 | 130 | 19, 065 9.7 | 78.7) 85.9) 8&1) 8&8] .711} .651 | 65.94) 5.75 
1929 | 120 | 18,439 9.3 | 75.1 | 83.2; 8&1) 90} .601 | .542 | 45.14) 4% 
Tennessee... -_-_- 1926 10 625 83 | 63.5 | 68.2) 7.7) 83) .486| .406 1 27.68) 3.3: 
1929 if) 488 5.9 | 45.1 | 48.1 7.6) 8&1 .464 | . 436 | 20.96 3. 54 
Virginia__......_. 1926 21 1, 894 9.0|709;}761!/ 7.8] 84) .597 | .556 | 42.33) 4.65 
1929 2, 391 9.7 | 72.1) 77.2) 7.4] 8&0] .549{ .513 | 39.62 | 4.09 
West Virginia___.| 1926 110 | 10, 897 9.4 | 67.1 | 73.3 7.1 7.8 | .776] .710 | 52.05 §. 51 
1929 | 134 | 17,216 9.0 | 69.1 | 762) 7.7} 84] .653 | .501 | 45.06) 4.% 
| Se CE. 1926 | 488 | 66,414 9.4 | 73.7 | 80.3) 7.8] 8&6) .779|) .715 | 57.48) 6.! 
1929 | 475 | 70,853 8.9 | 70.6)77.3| 7.91 87] .6487 . 45.78} 5.1 
! Data included in total. 
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1 Data included in total. 
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TABLE 1. —AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND AVERAGE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS OF MINERS AND LOADERS, 1926 AND 1929, BY SPECIFIED 
OCCU PATIONS—Continued 













































































Average hours— Average earnings— 
Aver- 
| age ad Per start Per hour 
| DUM- | phased on— | P88¢d on— | based on— 
Num- | ber of 
Num! ber of | start | 
Occupation and State | Year |ber of} "®t Of | Starts In 
/ mines| ©™- | (days) Ty Ti half- | » 
ployees in half-| +!™me ore month) * ° 
month, .2t r at Time ay | Start 
/ pay | face | Time} face | Timejat face | Time  » 
| period} in- | in | in- | in jinclud| in | Pero’ 
clud- | mine | clud-| mine} ing | mine 
| ing ing lunch 
lunch lunch 
} | 
ae eae) eae ose eens eee 
Miners, machine (cut- | 
ters): 
Alabama.______-- 1926 28 149 10.2 | 91.8 |100.5; 9.0; 98) .911 . 832 | 83. 61 8.17 
1929 15 129 9.3 | 87.1 | 95.1) 9.3) 10.2) .742| .680 | 64.65 | 6.92 
Colorado-___...-.- 1926 13 109 | 10.5) 88.8/)95.4) 84) 91) LO71L| .997 | 95.12) 9.03 
1929 10 52 6.1 | 48.8) 520) 80} 85) 1172) 1.009 | 57.17 | 9.32 
I Ls od 1926 33 1, 326 9.7 | 74.5 | 82.4 7.7 8.5 | 1.501 | 1. 358 /111. 89 | 11. 57 
1929 32; 1,122 9.9 | 79.2) 85.8) 80] 86) 1.139 | 1.052 | 90.29! 9.10 
indiansa..........- 1926 10 206 9.6 | 74.8 | 79.7) 7.8| 83) 1.614 | 1.514 {120.68 | 12.53 
1929 22 356 9.4 | 71.4] 75.9) 7.6] 81] 1.295] 1.217 | 92.40) 9.86 
_ 6 Le 1929 2 8 4.5 39.6) 421) 88] 94] .823| .773 | 32.56; 7.24 
Kentucky-_____-_- 1926 86 805 9.7 | $4.6) 89.3) 8&7) 92) .956|] .905 | 80.83 | 8 34 
1929 60 669 9.2 | 80.5 | 869) 88) 95) .963 | .892] 77.48 | 8.43 
AR SRL ES 1926 44 700 | 10.5 | 83.6| 90.7/ 7.9) 86) 1.202 | 1.108 {100.49 | 9.55 
1929 41 663 | 10.2 | &.2/ 91.1); 82) 8&9 876 | .810 | 73.78] 7.21 
Pennsylvania_-__| 1926 128; 1,800 10.9 | 94.2 102.5; 86) 94] 1.183 | 1.041 |106.70| 9.75 
1929 | 117; 1,568] 10.3 | 89.6) 98.8; 8&7) 9.6 978 | .887 | 87.67) 8.50 
Temmessee________ 1926 10 38 9.8 | 85.3) 91.8) 87) 93 518 | .482 | 44.20; 449 
: 1929 9 28 6.6 | 54.8 | 57.6) 83] 8&8 651 | .619 | 35. 65 5. 42 
a 1926 20 97 | 10.9; 99.4 105.3; 91) 97 821 | .775 | 81.60) 7.49 
1929 21 128; 11.1 | 99.3 |1047; 89) 94 787 | .746| 7814) 7.02 
West Virginia..__| 1926 92 825 10.7 | 89.5 | 96.9) 84) 9.1) 1.200 | 1. 108 |107.39 | 10.08 
1929 | 127 1,214; 10.2} 92.1 |100.1; 90] 98) L062; .976)| 97.77) 9.54 
pam ee te Ae 1926 | 464) 6,055 | 10.3 | 86.0 | 93.3{ 83) 9.0 | 1.195 | 1.101 [102.68 | 9.93 
1929 | 456| 5,937; 10.0} 85.0 | 92.4) 85] 9.3/1.018 | .936 | 86.52) 8 68 
Miners, machine (cut- 
ters), helpers: 
bama...._.__- 1926 24 170 8.1 | 72.0 | 79.4 8.83 | 9.7 . 597 - 541 | 42. 96 5, 28 
A929 13 101 8.1 | 75.4 | 83.1] 9.3) 10.2] .528| .480 | 39.84 | 4.90 
Colorado___-_-_--- 1926 3 6} 10.7 | 89.2} 99.3] 84] 93] .939| .843 | 83.70 | 7.85 
1929 7 18 7.4 | 56.6 | 60.6; 7.7| 82] .981 | .916 | 55.54 | 7.52 
Kansas__.________| 1929 2 9 4.3 | 38.1) 40.4; 88)/ 93) .810} .762 | 30.81! 7.11 
Kentucky___.____| 1926 53 353 8.4 | 74.7 | 79.0) 8&9) 9.4) .718| .679 | 53.64 | 6.41 
1929 36 269 8.6 | 76.0 | 81.8 | 8.9| 9.6] .715| .665 | 54.35 | 6.35 
Pennsylvania _-___| 1926 22 151 10.6 | 94.8 102.2) 89} 9.6] .839 | .778 | 79.54) 7.47 
1929 29 183 | 10.4 | 93.8 |102.2/; 9.0| 9.8| .822| .754] 77.05 | 7.39 
‘Tennessee__._..._| 1926 9 39 6.4 | 60.8 | 64.2} 9.4) 10.0] .371 | .351 | 22.55) 3.50 
1929 8 38 4.5 | 38.4 | 40.6] 85); 90] -°.410| .388 | 15.76) 3.48 
Virgenie:...-. ~~... 1926 16 72 8.6 | 83.6 | 87.8 | 9.8 | 10.2} .489 | .465 | 40.87 | 4.77 
1929 12 32 | 10.7 | 95.5 1100.5 | 9.0; 9.4] .492] .468 | 46.98 | 4.41 
West Virginia____| 1926 24 91 9.3 | 86.0 | 90.9; 93) 98] .620) .586 | 53.30) 5.73 
1929 29 115 | 10.3 | 97.7 |104.8| 9.5 | 10.2] .683} .637 | 66.75 | 6.47 
‘Sees. + $5.:.. 1926 | 151 882 8.8 | 79.0 | 84.5) 9.0) 9.6] .681 | .637 | 53.77 | 6.14 
1929 | 136 765 9.0;| 81.5 | 881); 90)] 9.8] .703 | .650 | 57.25 | 6.34 




















1 Data included in total. 


Table 2 presents, for each State and for all States combined, 1929, 
p Van starts or days and average hours and earnings in one-half 
month. The averages are for all miners and loaders that were in- 
cluded in the study in that year. The average number of starts or 
days worked in the half-month for all States combined was 9.1 and 
the range by States was from 6.8 to 9.8. Based upon time at face, 
including time for lunch, the average number of hours worked in the 
half-month was 72.6 and the range was from 49.7 to 77.7. On the 
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came basis the average hours per start were 8, with a range from 7.1 
to 8.9. Average earnings per hour on the same basis were 68.7 cents 
and ranged from 45.3 cents to 92.6 cents. Average earnings in the 
half-month were $49.85 and the range was from $26.91 to $67.55, 
while the average earnings per start for all States combined during the 
same period were $5.50, and the range was $3.86 for the State with 
the lowest to $7.04 for the one with the highest average earnings per 
start or day. : 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF MINERS AND LOADERS, AVERAGE STARTS, HOURS, AND 
EARNINGS IN HALF MONTH PAY PERIOD, 1929, BY STATES 


















































Number of— Average hours— Average earnings 
! 

Aver- 

| age |Inhalfmonth| Per start Per hour 

| starts | based on— based on— based on— 

| in 
ate Miners) half ait. Per 
Mines | and | month | Time Time | Time} _ month) + ort 
loaders; ©°V- | at face] Time | at face| Time | at face} Time| pay 
| ered jinclud-| in f|includ-| in |includ-| in | period 
ing | mine | ing | mine ing | mine 
lunch lunch lunch 
j\ Se 22 4, 740 | 8.3 74. 2 81.6 8.9 9.8 |$0.453 |$0.411 |$33. 58 | $4. 03 
ce | OS 16 1, 989 6.8 51.8 56. 3 7.6 8.2 815 . 750 | 42. 22 6. 18 
TINS bibs i: ares ip ones 37 | 14, 104 9.6| 77.9] 84.5 8.1 8.8 | .867 | .799 | 67.55 | 7.04 
ep ee 29 | 4,691 8.6 | 63.5 | 67.6 7.4 7.8} .926 | .870) 58.85) 6.83 
Kaneee@. 4. ..... ese 8 | 1,349 7.0|} 49.7] 54.5 7.1 7.7) .712) .650 | 35.39) 5.03 
Kentucky. ....___-- 64 | 11, 037 | 8.4) 68.2) 741 8.1 8.8} .634 | .584 | 43.24) 5.15 
AG og ic a ssl dl 41 | 7,625 | 9.0]; 70.5 | 76.5 7.8 85] .622| .573 | 43.83 | 487 
Pennsylvania__-_-__-- 136 | 29, 665 | 9.5 | 77.7) 86.4 8.2 9.1} .645} .580 | 50.13 | 5.27 
Tennessee. ......... 15 | 1,183 | 7.0} 53.8] 57.1 & 8.2{| .500| .471 | 26.91 | 3.86 
eR ASH 22; 2,601 | 9.8) 74.3) 794 7.6 8.1) . 568 532 | 42.23 | 4.30 
West Virginia. ..... 145 | 20,421) 91] 70.8] 77.9| 7.8| 85| 1680] 1626 | 4877| 5.35 
Total_...__- ii 5 99, 405 9.1 72.6 79. 6 8.0 8.8 687 . 626 | 49.85 5. 50 























Table 3 presents for 1926 and 1929 the average number of starts 
(days) and average hours and earnings for 9 of the most impertant 
inside and 4 outside occupations and for 2 groups of ‘‘other em Scene” 
in which the employees are usually time workers—that is, paid at rates 
per hour or day and a few per week or month. The averages are 
based on hours actually worked. The groups of employees designated 
in the table as ‘‘other employees” include all wage earners usually 
paid time rates in all occupations in the industry other than those in 
the nine specified inside and four specified outside occupations. 
There is not a sufficient number of employees in any one occupation 
in either of these groups to warrant separate tabulation. 

The table shows that average days and hours worked in the half 
month were greater for engineers and pumpmen than for any of the 
other occupations. Employees in these two occupations frequentl 
work on Sunday and may also work overtime on week days. It will 
be seen from the table that average days, hours, and earnings in the 
half month and average earnings per day and per hour were less for 
each occupation in 1929 than in 1926. The decrease in average 
earnings per hour for brakemen was from 68.7 cents in 1926 to 59.6 
cents in 1929, or 13 per cent; for inside laborers, 12 per cent; for 
motormen, 10 per cent; for trackmen, 10 per cent; for outside laborers, 
10 per cent; for “other employees, inside,” 7 per cent, and for “other 
employees, outside,” the decrease was nearly 34% per cent. 
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TaBLe 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) ANDAVERACE 
HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY OCCUPATIONS 


[Data in this table are for employees of all inside and outside occupations except miners and loaders| 


















































Average 
Average hours Average earnings 
neyo ars 
Num- Paha (days) 
Occupation Year | ber of made 
mines| @@- | in half- | ,J2 i 
ployees| Fionth | Balt | Per | half- | Per | p 
ney monthj start | month | start | “ie . 
period | Pay (day) pend (day) | 
Inside work 
ERE oot ra gE A Bae 1926 518 | 4,368 9.9 | 83.8] 85] $57.61 | $5.82 |$0. 687 
1929 505.| 4, 854 9.5); 81.0) 8&5) 48.31) 5.68 56 
Bratticemen and timbermen-_-_--- 1926 484 | 2,800 10.8 | 89.2) &3)] 66.20) 6.16 42 
1929 456 | 2,901 10.6} 883); 8&3) 57.19; 5.39)! . 648 
Ce es oes See 1926 188 414 iL 1 99.5; 90; 80.73) 7.29) .s1) 
1929 192 392 10.9} 96.1] 88) 65.79); 6.03 685 
pp NAS TRL EY Eien seat a ee 1926 320; 4,530 10.2} 844); 83) 59.80) 5.88); .708 
1929 282 3,811 9.5 | 77.8| 82) 49.52) 5.24 637 
athe ER ES, aaa OE 1926 500 | 8,823 9.4) 78.7| 84) 48.82) 5.18| .620 
1929 456 | 7,842 9.0} 75.2) 8&3) 40.90) 453) . 544 
Ds eS a og Coates 1926 520 | 4, 239 10.8} 94.7] 87) 67.97 | 6.27 718 
1929 504 | 4,860 10.3} 89.6] 87) 58.21 6.64) .649 
ee) SS Ege RO ee ae 1926 402} 1,081 12.7} 118.3] 9.3 | 74.04) 5.84 626 
1929 390 | 1,148 12.3) 113.5] 9.2) 62.45) 5.06) 550 
PN 3 ek 1926 554 | 4,246 10.8; 91.0] 8.4) 64.15] 5.92 705 
1929 532 | 4,653 10.4} 85.8} 83) 54.47 5. 26 35 
Trappers (boys) __....._._--_.---- 1926 207 693 9.9} 79.7); 80; 30.17] 3.04 79 
1929 200 633 9.4} 75.6) 81) 2679); 2.86 354 
Other employees_...__________---- 1926 522 | 5,745 11.3} 98.0) 87) 75.96) 6.71, .775 
1929 518 | 6,814 10.7] 921! 86) 66.38! 618] .721 
Outside work | 
acs tk 1926 540 909 1.9 | 104.8| 88) 77.94) 656) .743 
1929 516 811 11.3] 99.5] 88) 67.47; 5.96) .678 
Carpenters and car-repair men___-| 1926 484 1,545 11.4} 98.3] 86) 64.28) 5.64] .654 
1929 471 | 1,458 10.8} 92.9; 86) 56.84) 5.24) .612 
IN ii < disiw inplttnncieaddiiall 1926 320 674 13.3 | 119.6 | 9.0} 91.17| 6.83) .762 
1929 313 652 12.8) 111.9} 8.7 79.56 | 6.21 711 
iris ed ntperpnceqeeliiabiieetien 1926 550 | 7,877 10.7; 92.6| 87) 8.53) 474) .546 
1929 527 | 7, 834 10.0} 86.8) 8.7} 42.78 | 4.30] . 493 
Other employees-_-___.-._--.-.----- 1926 540 | 4,201 12.1} 108.1); 89)! 665.31 5. 41 604 
1929 506 | 4,143 11.1} 98.7); 89)! 657.53) 5.18 83 
“ | } ' i 





Table 4 shows for 1929 the number and per cent of the 70,853 hand 
loaders, 19,666 hand or pick miners, and 5,937 machine miners 
(cutters) in each classified hourly earnings group, based on (1) the 
the actual hours at the face or seam of coal, including time for lunch, 
and (2) the total hours in the mine, which includes the working hours, 
time taken for lunch, and time of travel from the opening of the 
mine to the face and return. It was shown in Table 1 that the average 
hours per day at the face for hand loaders were 7.9 and that the 
average, based on total time in mine, was 8.7, the difference per da 
being eight-tenths of an hour, or 48 minutes, which represents the 
average time of travel inside the mine from the entrance of the mine 
to the place of work and return. 

Average earnings per hour computed on the basis of hours at the 
face (including time for lunch) are greater than when computed on 
the basis of total hours in the mine (including time of travel and time 
for lunch) because the latter average includes 48 minutes per day ©! 
nonproductive time spent in travel. 

Of the 70,853 hand loaders classified in Table 4, it is seen that on 
the basis of hours at the face, including time for lunch, the larges' 
group, 12,318, or 17 per cent, earned as much as 50 but less than 
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60 cents per hour. On the basis of total hours in the mine, including 
working time, time for lunch, and travel time, 12,989, or 18 per cent, 
were in this earnings gic. Looking at the cumulative per cent 
columns in the table, it will be observed that based on time at the 
face, including time for lunch, 47 per cent of the hand loaders earned 
less than 60 cents per hour. Based on time in mine, which includes 
time for lunch st travel time, 56 per cent earned less than that 
amount per hour. Again, when based on time at the face, including 
time for lunch, 75 per cent earned less than 80 cents per hour, 93 per 
cent earned less than $1 and 99 per cent earned less than $1.30 per 
hour. Considering the same earnings groups when based on time in 
mine, including lunch and travel time, 82 per cent earned less than 
80 cents, 96 per cent earned less than $1, and practically 100 per cent 
earned less shan $1.30 per hour. 

As may be seen from Table 1, the average earnings per hour, 
based on time at the face, including time for lunch, was 64.8 cents. 
Based on time in the mine, including lunch time and travel time, 
the average per hour was 59.2 cents. 


TaBLE 4.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF LOADERS, HAND OR PICK MINERS, AND 
MACHINE MINERS (CUTTERS) WHOSE HOURLY EARNINGS WERE WITHIN EACH 
CLASSIFIED AMOUNT, 1929 












































Number Per cent 
Actual Cumulative 
— Based on 
Classified earnings per hour | “time at | Based on | Based on Based on 
face, in- time in time at Based on time at Based on 
cluding mine face, in- time in face, in- time in 
lunch time cluding mine cluding mine 
lunch time lunch time 
Loaders, hand 

Under Bettecacs..c5...2.. 3, 151 4, 736 4 7 4 7 
30 and under 40 cents... --..--- 6, 778 9, 022 10 13 14 19 
40 and under 50 cents _--_--_---- 10, 846 13, 138 15 19 29 38 
50 and under 60 cents -----_-.--- 12, 318 12, 989 17 18 47 56 
60 and under 70 cents - - . . _---- 10, 999 10, 575 16 15 62 71 
70 and under 80 cents_-_-....-- 8,972 7, 694 13 11 75 82 
80 and under 90 cents - . - . .-..- 6, 588 6, 888 g 10 84 92 
90 cents and under $1-_-_.-._-- 6, 341 2,919 9 4 93 96 
$l and under $1.10___....._..- 2, 205 1, 3 2 96 98 
$1.10 and under $1.20__-._.__-- 1, 330 728 2 1 98 99 
$1.20 and under $1.30__._____.- 644 317 1 (1) 99 2100 
$1.30 and under $1.40___.._...-. 303 121 f &3 99 2100 
$1.40 and under $1.50__...____. 127 64 1 1 2100 2100 
$1.50 and under $1.60__._.....- 75 56 ts (i 2100 2100 
$1.60 and under $1.70_......_.. 51 23 1) (i 2100 2100 
$1.70 and under $1.80-___._.._-- 28 20 (1) % 2100 2100 
$1.80 and under $1.90__......_. 26 17 (1) 1 2100 2100 
$1.90 and under $2...__...._.- 18 10 (1) 1) 2100 2100 
$2 and under $2.50. _._.......- 37 20 (1) 1 2 100 2100 
$2.50 and under $3__......__.- i] 3 (1) 1) 2100 2100 
CE nk... 7 4 (1) 100 100 

RS Sn Oe ae 70, 853 70, 853 100 "Re i WS RERM CE 

Miners, hand or pick 
Under 30 cents............__.. 515 803 3 4 3 4 
30 and under 40 cents __-___... 1, 347 2, 035 7 10 |* 9 14 
40 and under 50 cents. ____.__- 2, 624 3, 361 13 17 23 32 
50 and under 60 cents. __.____- 3, 502 3, 999 18 20 41 52 
60 and under 70 cents_.___.__- 3, 399 3, 387 17 17 58 69 
70 and under 80 cents... __.__. 2,915 2, 571 15 13 73 82 
80 and under 90 cents... ____.- 2,170 1, 620 ll 8 B+ 90 
90 cents and under $1 _._.____- 1, 425 923 7 5 91 95 
$1 and under $1.10... ..___... 817 471 4 2 95 97 
$1.10 and under $1.20..._...__. 448 253 2 1 97 99 
$1.20 under $1.30_..__..... 236 1 0 99 .99 
$1.30 and under $1.40._________ 116 61 1 Qi 99 2100 








2 More than 99.5 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF LOADERS, HAND OR PICK MINERS, 4.)p 
MACHINE MINERS (CUTTERS) WHOSE HOURLY EARNINGS WERE WITHIN Ea: 4; 
CLASSIFIED AMOUNT, 1929—Continued 





















































Number Per cent 
Actual Cumulative 
Based on | 
Classified earnings per hour time at | Based on 
face, in- time in Based on Based on 
cluding mine time at Based on time at Based on 
lunch time face, in- time in face, in- time in 
cluding mine cluding mine 
lunch time lunch time 
Miners, hand or pick—Con. 
$1.40 and under $1.50____..___- 55 36 (1) (1) 2100 100 
$1.50 and under $1.60_____.___- 42 16 (1) (1) 2100 2 100 
$1.60 and under $1.70___._.-_-- 16 9 (1) ts 2100 2 100 
$1.70 and under $1.80___._____- 13 6 (1) 1) 2100 2100 
$1.80 and under $1.90_________- 5 5 (1) (1) 2100 100 
$1.90 and under $2.__-...____- 5 5 (1) (1) 2100 2100 
$2 and under $2.50_-_...._.__- 13 7 (1) (1) 2100 2100 
$2.50 and under $3____________- | 5 eee OM , Seley Sree 2100 2 100 
| EER ON Ts 1 1 () () 100 100 
te 19, 666 19, 666 100 oF BaP oa 
Miners, machine (cutters) <j 
Under 30 cents_..._........_..- 23 34 (1) 1 (1) l 
30 and under 40 cents__...__._- 44 72 1 1 1 2 
40 and under 50 cents________- 121 192 2 3 3 5 
50 and under 60 cents. .__...-- 321 446 5 s 9 13 
60 and under 70 cents -______..- 457 547 8 9 16 22 
70 and under 80 cents ---__--.-- 589 762 10 13 26 35 
80 and under 90 cents -__-____-- 679 733 ll 12 38 47 
90 cents and under $1 ____.__-- 676 645 ll 11 49 5 
$1 and under $1.10__.._____..- 614 714 10 12 59 70 
$1.10 and under $1.20_________- 832 666 14 ll 73 8] 
$1.20 and under $1.30-_-___...._. 439 340 7 6 81 87 
$1.30 and under $1.40________.. 314 292 5 5 86 92 
$1.40 and under $1.50___.__.__- 292 175 5 3 91 95 
$1.50 and under $1.60_________- 179 102 3 2 94 06 
$1.60 and under $1.70... ...__-- 123 2 1 96 97 
$1.70 and under $1.80___...____ 48 36 1 1 97 98 
$1.80 and under $1.90___....__- 37 37 1 1 97 98 
$1.90 and under $2_____._..___. 36 34 1 1 98 99 
$2 and under $2.50__......___- 93 50 2 1 2100 2100 
$2.50 and under $3__._...____. 14 6 ge e 2100 100 
$3 and over... .-.....--- "Pee? Te 6 4 1 1) _ 100 100 
i EEE Be 5. BP 5, 937 5, 937 100 gg i eee 
1 Less than 1 per cent. 2 More than 99.5 per cent. 


Table 5 shows the average number of starts (days on which em- 
os hgo worked) and the per cent of the 70,853 hand loaders, 19,666 
and or pick miners, and 5,937 machine miners (cutters) who worked 
each specified number of days during the half-month pay period cov- 
ered by the study. “Starts” or “days” as used in this table, mean 
the number of calendar days or parts of days on which an employee 
did any work in the half month, regardless of the number of hours 
worked or on duty. 

Practically every mine reported some employees in each of these 
three occupations as having worked less than the number of days 
the mine was in operation in the half month for which data were 
reported because of sickness or other disability, voluntary absence on 
one or more days, or in service only a part of the half month. 

Owing to the fact that few companies regularly make a record of 
the hours of tonnage workers, it was not possible to obtain data from 
all companies for an identical half month. It should, therefore be 
borne in mind in studying the figures that the week days in the 
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different half months for which data are shown in this and other 
tables were 11, 12, 13, or 14. 

In the half month, hand loaders worked an average of 8.9 days; 
hand or pick miners, 9.4 days; and machine miners (cutters), 10 days. 
The percentage distribution shows that 2 per cent of the hand loaders 
and 1 per cent of the miners worked on only 1 day in the half month, 
and that 22 per cent of the hand loaders, 18 per cent of the hand or 
pick miners, and 12 per cent of the machine miners worked on 6 days 
or less in the half month. 

Tinte 5-—-PER CENT OF LOADERS, HAND OR PICK MINERS, AND MACHINE 


MINERS, (CUTTERS), MAKING EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) 
IN HALF MONTH, 1929, BY OCCUPATIONS 
















































































— t ] | 
vey- | Per cent of employees whose starts (days on which they 
Num- | Avy worked) in the half month were— 
Num-| ber of | pum. 
Occupation ber of — ber of = " 
mines | ploy- | starts 
eS | (days)| 2 | 2/2) 4/ 5,6) 7] 8 | 9 | 10| 11 | 12 | 13/14/15! 16 
Loaders, hand....... 475 |70, 853 89'2/2)}3'5)4/6/9) 11/11) 13/ 12; 10}; 11/1/@)Q@ 
Miners: 
ee teak 230 |19, 666 94/;1/2);2);4'4/5/7)| 8] 11/ 16/ 12) 12} 13) 3} @)--- 
Machine (cut- 
aie cennad 456 | 5,987; 100)1/)1|)1)\3 id 6; 9| 9/138) 14} 11 sed hg (@)} @) 
1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Blast Furnaces and Bessemer 
Converters, 1929 


Tea Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor has 
just completed the collection of data in a study of earnings and 
hours of labor in 10 departments of the iron and steel industry. The 
period covered by this survey was in nearly all instances the rst half 
of March, 1929. 

It was not possible to make a wage census of all establishments in 
the industry, but the data collected for each of the several departments 
were obtained from a sufficient number of selected plants in each dis- 
trict fairly to represent conditions in the several localities. 

Similar studies have been made in this mamas in earlier years. 
The last preceding study was made in 1926 when data were gathered 
as of the last half of January of that year and published in Bulletin 
442. Whenever possible the 1929 data were obtained from the same 
establishments as were covered in 1926. In a few cases the depart- 
ments of some establishments were not operating during the period 
desired or had ceased to be representative, and some substitutions 
had to be made-in order to keep a representation for the district. 

A summary tabulation of average full-time hours per week, average 
earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings per week, with index 
numbers computed therefrom, for all employees in all occupations in 
the blast-furnace and Bessemer converter departments for the years 
1913 to 1929 have been completed and are presented herewith. Like 
summary figures for other departments will be published by the bureau 
as they are compiled. A complete report for all departments of this 
study will be published later in bulletin form. Data were obtained 
from 37 blast-furnace establishments employing 12,222 men and 11 
Bessemer-converter establishments employing 2,251 men. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR,AND F! |. 
TIME EARNINGS PER WEEK, WITH INDEX NUMBERS COMPUTED THEREFh\)\y 
FOR ALL EMPLOYEES IN ALL OCCUPATIONS IN BLAST-SURNACE AND BESSE} |: p. 
CONVERTER DEPARTMENTS, 1913 TO 1929, BY YEARS , 

















Average— Index numbers (1913= 100 
ment and year 
apes y Fulltime | parnings | Full-time | Full-time | pornings | Full-tine 
hours 99 e hour weekly hours per ho weekly 
wee pe earnings week per eee | earning 
Blast Furnaces 
ae EE aa mena 76.9 $0. 205 $15. 76 100 100 100 
SISA NET eee 74.8 . 206 15. 41 97 100 98 
ERIN ARS: OEE, 74.9 . 207 15. 50 97 101 98 
 ARRRE AE S IRE 72.1 . 571 41.17 94 279 26] 
aS ee 72.3 | . 398 28. 78 94 194 183 
eS tes < wiiecaein eaten 59. 7 . 520 31. 04 78 254 197 
AS Ca en excuse de en 59. 8 - 517 30. 92 78 252 196 
a eer ea be 60.7 . 528 32. 05 7 258 203 
Bessemer converters: . 
a a sk 70. 0 . 284 19. 88 100 100 100 
Eh a 68. 4 . 255 17. 44 | 98 90 88 
Se ee 68.7 . 264 18. 14 | 98 93 91 
es a ee 70.3 . 677 47. 59 | 100 238 239 
OP TRE SE ARETE aeons 2 2 68. 7 . 470 32. 29 | 98 165 162 
| SPREE anne eeaeeee oe ee Set 52.3 . 624 32. 64 | 75 220 164 
Be chai td obebhidies udeclenakil 52.6 . 641 33. 72 75 226 170 
» SRE SS ES UES eee eee 53.7 . 643 34. 53 | 77 226 174 




















As will be seen from Table 1 full-time hours of labor of blast fur- 
naces increased from 59.8 hours in 1926 to 60.7 in 1929. The full- 
time hours per week in 1929 were, however, but 79 per cent of the 
full-time hours in 1913, as shown by the index numbers. In other 
words, the full-time hours per week in blast furnaces were reduced 
21 per cent as compared with 1913. Average earnings per hour for 
all the employees covered in this industry increased Sed 51.7 cents 
in 1926 to 52.8 cents in 1929. The index number for earnings per 
hour in 1929 is 258, indicating that earnings per hour were more than 
two and one-half times as much in 1929 asin 1913. Full-time weekly 
earnings in blast furnaces increased from $30.92 in 1926 to $32.05 in 
1929. The rate of increase of full-time weekly earnings was greater 
than that in earnings per hour because of the increase in full-time 
hours per week. The full-time weekly earnings in 1913 were $15.76 
and so full-time weekly earni were more than twice as much in 
1929 as in 1913, the index number being 203. 

In the Bessemer-converter department full-time hours per weck 
increased from 52.6 in 1926 to 53.7 in 1929. As shown by the index, 
full-time hours per week decreased 23 per cent as compared with 
1913. The average earnings per hour in the Bessemer department 
were 64.3 cents in 1929 and 64.1 cents in 1926. The index number of 
earnings per hour for 1929 is 226, indicating that earnings per hour 
in 1929 were more than two and one-fourth times as much in the 
as in 1913. Weekly earnings in the Bessemer department increase: 
from $33.72 in 1926 to $34.53 in 1929. The index number computed 
from the figures in this column indicates that full-time weekly earn- 
ings were nearly one and three-fourths as much in 1929 as in 1913. 

A comparison of earnings and hours in 1926 and 1929 for certain o! 
the principal productive occupations in the two departments covere:| 
by this article is given in Table 2. Similar figures for earlier years 
may be found in Bulletin No. 442. 
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. 
TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND | 
FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1926 AND 1929 ' 
Blast furnaces 
= Per cent of employees whose aver- 
ees — Aver- — age full-time hours per week were— 
Num-| ber of | full b. § full- Ce ee ees 
Occupation Year| ber of} em- | time in time ond d end ond 
_ |plants| ploy- | hours | ™8° |weekly and! 60 72 84 
ees per Pet earn- = y = - > 
our . er er cr er 
week ings 60 72 |__| 84 
Stoshetiiiiici airs. ocd coche oe 1926 37 | 1,174 | 60.1 }$0.455 1$27.95| 1] 56/11) 20} 3! @]| 8 
1929 37| 877| 62.6| .451 | 28.23] @) | 52) 5| 26) 4] 1/912 
Bottom fillers._..........-- 1926 4| 344| 53.5] .426/ 22.79 |__-__ 5 AR ERED ith as re 
1929 2 35 | 54.31 .620 | 34.15 |____- x  : sm eee EOE Dae siiee 
Top fillers...........------ 1926 4 65| 53.8] .500 | 26.90 |_.__- > » Bee eae Sse =F Phe Wd 
1929 2 17| 54.4] .675 | 36.72 |____- BR” | ee Cae eee UeSe ome 
Larry men........---.-..-- 1926 34{ 422] 57.9} .551 | 31.90 j_._-_. | es Ee aaa 9 . 
1929 36) 412] 58.5] .552}| 32.29 |_____ | 5 ae ae 3) ee 10 
Larry men’s helpers. --.-.- 1926 | - 26 389 | 56.9) .493 | 28.05 |..._- _ | Sa ee , Se 5 
1929 | 278|) 57.5) .495| 28.46 |_._.. Si eda Bhasca 4 
Skip operators__.........-. 1926 32} 267] 58.4] .545 | 31.83 |____- 86 |....|.-_-- ae 10 
1929 31} 243| 58.5] .547 | 32.00 |____- 86 |.-.-|--.-- | eer ll 
BloWc ba craic co eemsliees 1926 37) 241} 58.5] .902| 52.77 |.__-- 80 $i: BL... s 
1929 37| 226| 58.7] .918 | 53.89 |____. 2 Bea ae oS eaea s 
Blowing engineers --._-_---- 1926 37 197} 50.5 | .658 | 39.15 }_--.. _ 5 ee eee 5 ee 15 
1929 37| 180} 59.7] .683 | 40.78 |____- | a Sea PS eer 13 
Blowing engineers, asst_...| 1926 29 231 | 56.6] .579 | 32.77 |___-- | SP EES Reena 6 
1929 25| 189) 56.2] .613 | 34.45 |__._- 5 et eee Bical 3 
Stove tenders..........._.. 1926 37| 362] 57.5] .548 | 31.51 |... ERE ae tea 7 
1929 36} 347| 57.7] .557 | 32.14 |_____ 5 ae A S hi 7 
Kew ns ee 1926 37} 380) 57.4] .577 | 33.12 |____. On Tee. 7 
1929 37} 350| 57.7| .579 | 33.41 |___-. ae ee Radial 8 
Keepers’ helpers___._...... 1926 37|1,516| 50.1] .471 | 27.84 |_____ 81/@)| 2] 3] 1/12 
1929 37 | 1,142] 50.5] .486 | 28.92 /_____ ry kaa Ea 4| @)| B 
Iron handlers and loaders..| 1926 7] 181] 60.2] .349] 24.15 }____|____. 36} 45 |....|_...- 19 
1929 5 55| 73.2] .374 | 27.38 |____- 13 | 18 |_____| 38 |__-_- 31 
Pig-machine men________.. 1926 29{ 506] 50.4] .501 | 20.76 |_____ DE eae pre cca 14 
1929 29/ 377] 61.7] .494| 30.48 |_.__- 66|12} 2) 384... 18 
Clear Sig oo ics 1926 22 183 | 59.2| .484/] 28.65 e+ S28 Oe C. 2 
1929 20} 108] 625] .486 | 30.38 |_____ 47/19) 25) 14... S 
FS RRM Canes 1926 36 | 1,600 | 62.4] .3890 | 24.34 if 15 | 50} 38 |__--|..... 2 
1929 36 | 1,184] 63.8] .373 | 23.80] (} 22 | 34} 30] (¥) |_---. _ 
Bessemer converters 4) 
SRS Et 1926 10| 317| 483 |$0.638 |¢20.82| 89) 3] 6] 2|.--|__.. oer ree 
1929 10} 156| 50.7] .628| 31.84] 68) 12/17] 3 4..L)..-.. a i 
Cupola melters...._.._.__. 1926 4 10| 49.2] .888| 43.69) 40) 60/____/_____ oe WU or Al 
1929 1 4} 40.0] .845 | 33.80} 100 |_____ ager TatP PER WF ay 
Cupola tappers______.____- 1926 5| 21| 49.3] .762] 37.57] 28| 7i|..._|..--- PRE RN a ae 
1929 1 3| 480] .661 | 31.73 | 100 |_____ Wis, le ae ages: eae bie 
Was Si hock ak 1926 ll 31} 49.7 | 1.351 | 67.14) 74] 194...) 6 |.L-L a 
1929 ll 27| 50.7/| 1301 | 65.96) 74/ 11 ee eae a ae 
Regulators, first. ......___. 1926 10 238) 51.8] .949/ 49.16) 43) 43) 7) 7 j.LL}----. aa : 
1929 10 25| 53.5] .910/4869| 20) 56|16] 8 |____|_.-L. sd i 
Regulators, second ----.-.-.. 1926 8 31} 48.9) .945 | 46.21) 81 / 2 Ss) Sees | eo ake bie ibe 
1929 8 27| 49.7} .946 | 47.02} 52) 48)... .j.-_. TD FNL te d 
Vesselmen._...............- 1926 ll 29| 51.8] 1.271 | 65.84) 14] 79]....) 7 |..-.)---.. i 
1929 ll 28 | 62.5] 1.212] 63.63} 21 | 61}....| 18 |....}..-.. 9 “EE 
Vesselmen’s helpers..-_-___- 1926 ll 59} 509] .807| 45.66) 41) S6]....| 3 i_.-.}..--- 7 by 3 
1929 11 57] 51.0] .900] 45.90} 39] 54) 4) 4). JL Reg ik 
Cinder pitmen......__...-- 1926| i1| 122] 51.4| 543] 27.91) 59| 17/11| 13 _...|.--_- ee ne 
1929 11} 108} 526) .557| 20.30) 61| 14/14] It Lj... Tae F 
Bottom makers-_.......-.- 1926 11 27/ 51.3] .826 | 42.37] 70)..... , S aae } ess FAR hist A 
1929 ll 23| 53.5] .713| 3815; 43] 17; 35] 4)---.|-...- ie ; 
Bottom makers’ helpers_...| 1926 ll 44| 52.3] .647| 33.84) 50) 14/384] 2/j_._.|_.-_- ede . 
1929 11 37} 55.0] .590| 32.45) 38) 8/49] 5 j_--.|-.--- idles ae 
Ladle liners. .............. 1926 11 31| 50.6] .893 | 45.19| 61| 29{ 10 |__-_- oid LAB a ae 
1929 11 34| 51.6] .818| 4221] 59) 21)15] 6)-...|.---. get : 
Ladle liners’ helpers. -...-. 1926 10 54| 51.2] .631 | 3231] 70; 13] 6{ I |_---j----- dices i fe 
1929 ll 37} 51.8] .633 | 32.79] 65); 14] 14 ae Ae ihe Hat 
Stopper makers... .......- 1926 ll 12} 56.6| .594| 33.62] 33 |-.... + ee : eee eee wr tae 
1929 ll 12} 59.3] .583 | 34.57] 17 8/68] 17)..-.-.j--.-. aiek EY bg 
Stopper setters... ......-- 1926 ll 40| 49.5) 1.014] 50.19) 75) 18j...-| 8 j---.)-..-- sini tft 
1929 ll 33 | 50.4] 1.036 | 5221; 76; 9 1 Lac eae aa te 
Steel pourers.__........... 1926 i) 27| 48.0] 1.210} 5808) 93 a ek RS eae Se = at 
1929 9 26} 49.0] 1.162 | 56.94) 88 |.__.- | | ae 22 Re bia ae 
Mold cappers__.......----- 1926 7 33} 47.7] .782 | 37.30 | 100 |..__- shane ae nk: RT ae Vile 
1929 8 33 | 51.7] .708| 36.60] 52] 27) 9} 12}.--|---_L|__. be 
Ingot strippers...........-- 1926 x 26; 50.0{/ .801 | 40.05) 54) 47 j--.-|-.--. Fa SE hia if 
1929 7 21} 53.0| .844 | 44.73; 43) 43) 14 ]..--. Ta ae 
pT, SNE Se 1926 11} 21] 504] .443/] 26.31] 18] @) | 57} 25 j_._.|.----}.-- an 
1929 11} 196) 57.6} .452] 26.04| 29) 11/385) 25 j..--j...-.)... . 
1 Less than 1 per cent. 2 Including less than 1 per cent whose full-time hours were $1. | 5 
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It will be observed that each of the 16 blast-furnace occupations, 
save one, appearing in Table 2 had an increase in customary full-time 
hours per week and that 13 of the 16 occupations had an increase in 
earnings per hour. Two occupations on their face show large in- 
creases in hourly earnings, namely, bottom fillers and top fillers. 
These two occupations are disappearing because of the change in 
plant equipment. 

These changes in average hourly earnings were brought about by 
the eliminating of 2 southern plants which were not operating during 
the 1929 study and which were included in the 1926 study. This 
condition reduced the number of bottom fillers to 35 in 1929 as com- 
pared with 344 in 1926. Top fillers were reduced in number from 65 
in 1926 to 17 in 1929. The comparison of average hourly earnings 
for these two occupations is of minor importance, however, as they 
bear little influence on the sum total of all employees, but it does show 
how the change in geographical location of plants included in a study 
may effect the averages therein. It may be stated here that any 
average might be changed by a shift in the relative number of persons 
employed at different rates even though no individual person had a 
change in his rate. 

Average full-time weekly earnings increased in all occupations 
except laborers, which shows a decrease from $24.34 in 1926 to $23.80 
in 1929. The average full-time weekly earnings ranged from $23.80 
for laborers to $53.89 for blowers. 

In the Bessemer department 16 of the 19 selected occupations 
appearing in Table 2 had an increase in full-time hours per week. In 
12 of the 19 selected occupations there was a decrease in earnings per 
hour, yet as before stated there was an increase in hourly earnings for 
the department as a whole. This is due to the fact that these prin- 
cipal productive occupations constituted but 39 per cent of all the 
employees in the department and that the remaining 61 per cent of 
all employees as a combined group had an increase in their hourly 
earnings more than sufficient to outweigh the downward trend in the 
majority of the selected occupations. 

Average full-time weekly earnings in the Bessemer department in 
1929 as compared with 1926 show increases in 8 occupations and de- 
creases in 11. The largest increase in average full-time weekly earn- 
ings is in the occupation of ingot strippers which is caused by increases 
in both the average full-time hours per week and average earnings 
per hour. The smallest increase is found in the occupation of vessel- 
men’s helpers whose earnings increased from $45.66 in 1926 to $45.90 
in 1929. This slight increase in average weekly earnings was caused 
by minor increases in both average earnings per hour and average 
hours per week. The largest decrease in average full-time weekly 
earnings is found in the occupation of cupola melters whose earnings 
decreased from $43.69 in 1926 to $33.80 in 1929. This change was 
brought about mainly through the radical change in the number of 
reporting plants for the occupation as between 1926 and 1929. 


Change in Numbers Employed 


In THE 1926 study the 37 blast-furnace establishments from which 
data were secured employed a total of 15,329 men. This is an increase 
of 3,107, or 20 per cent more than the 12,222 that were employed in 
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the 37 blast-furnace establishments covered in the 1929 study. Of the 
37 establishments covered in both years 32 were identical, and it is 
interesting to note the changes in volume of employment between 
the two periods in these 32 identical establishments. 

During the per covered by the 1926 study these 32 establish- 
ments operated a total of 114 stacks and employed a total of 13,888 
men, an average of 122 men per stack operated. During the period 
covered by the 1929 study they operated a total of 108 stacks and 
employed a total of 11,095 men, an average of 103 men per stack 
operated. In 1926 the average hours actually worked by employees 
in all occupations in these establishments were 114.8 in a 16-day 
pay period as compared with 113.0 in a 15-day period in 1929. When 
allowance is made for the difference in length of pay-roll period as 
between the two years it will be found that the average hours worked 
in 1929 are somewhat higher than those in 1926. 

The greatest percentage of reduction in total number of employees 
as between the two years took place in the plants located in the 
Southern district. Phose in the Pittsburgh district were second, 
Eastern district third, and the Great Lakes and Middle West district 
last. 

Much of this labor elimination has been brought about by the 
installation of the pig-machine; the use of modern auxiliary equipment, 
such as power cranes, both locomotive and electric; new methods of 
handling ore, both at the bins and in charging it into the furnace; 
and the elimination or combination of certain classes of work. Some 
of the occupations most affected by the elimination of jobs were 
laborers, keepers’ helpers, stockers, iron handlers and loaders, and 
cindermen. The first three occupations named were reduced in 
number approximately 25 per cent each. 

The effect on productivity in merchant blast furnaces of labor-savi 
economies put into effect over the period 1911 to 1927, together with 
other relative data, may be found in Bulletin No. 474 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics which has lately been published. 

The 11 Bessemer-converter establishments covered in this study 
are identical with those covered in the 1926 study. The 1929 study 
covers 2,251 employees in all occupations, which is approximately 24 
per cent less than the 2,948 employees covered in the 1926 study. 
This reduction in number of employees is mainly due to the fact that 
in 1926 there were five establishments operating their cupolas, while in 
1929 only two plants were operating the Bessemercupolas. Anincreas- 
ing amount of hot metal is being charged, and the effect of this change 
is clearly seen in the occupation of stockers where the number of em- 
ployees decreased from 317 in 1926 to 156 in 1929. Other occupations 
connected with the cupolas for which separate figures are not presented 
were similarly affected. Further, there has been some reduction in the 
number of employees in other occupations not affected by the non- 
operation of the cupolas. The increasing amount of duplexing being 
done has also tended to reduce the number of employees required to 
handle the output of the vessels, as the steel is not cast but goes to 
the Seies-hearth furnace. 

Of the 19 occupations for which separate figures are prescuiae only 
1, that of ladle liners, shows an increase in number of employees in 
1929 as compared with 1926. The total number of employees in the 
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19 selected occupations is 887, which is nearly 23 per cent less than 
the 1,143 employees in these same occupations in 1926. 


O23 





Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1929: 
Preliminary Report 


£ ba Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected, as of May 15, 1929. 
information concerning the union scales of wages and hours o{ 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 67 of the leading cities of 
the United States. A full compilation of the figures is now in progress 
and will be published as a bulletin of the bureau. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1929 data 
including certain important trades in 40 localities with comparative 
figures for all but four of the preceding years back to 1913, in so far 
as effective scales were found for the several years. Data for 1914, 
1915, 1916, and 1917 are omitted for lack o eg but figures for 


those years may be obtained by referring to the September, 1925, 
issue of the Labor Review. 


The trades here covered are: 





Bricklayers. Painters. 

Building laborers. Plasterers. 

Carpenters. Plasterers’ laborers. 

Cement finishers. Plumbers. 

Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 

Compositors, daywork: Newspaper. Stonecutters. 

Electrotypers: Finishers. Structural-iron workers. 
Electrotypers: Molders. Typesetting-machine operators: Book 
Granite cutters, inside. and job. 

Hod carriers. Typesetting-machine operators, dgy- 
Inside wiremen. work: Newspaper. 


The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. Quite 
often, however,a higher rate was paid to some of the union members. 
Variable higher rates were paid to many or possibly all of the mem- 
bers in some of the occupations in a few cities. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing rate for the 
trade in the locality, even though all persons in the trade may not 
be members of the union. 

In cases where scales have been revised since May 15, 1929, and 
made retroactive to that date or earlier the changes have been 
included in the tabulation, in so far as information has been received. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 
made also by different unions, or for sirbclenniiieatbons of a specific 
occupation, such as building laborers. 
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22 48 hours per week, October to March, inclusive. 
68 44 hours per week, Nov. 14 to May 14. 


7 Work 53 hours; paid for 54. 
18 Old scale; strike pending. 
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Wage Increases Established by Recent Agreements and Awards 
Dining-Car Stewards 


a. dining-car stewards of the Pennsylvania Lines East have 
secured an increase in their rates of pay, effective May 15, 1929. 
The new rates have been so arranged that the maximum reaches $1) 
per month after 15 years’ service. Each group in the service will be 
given four days off each month. 


Railway Clerks 


THROUGH negotiations with the management, railway clerks of tlie 
Chicago & Alton Railroad in Illinois and Missouri secured an increase 
in the rates of pay of 3 cents an hour, effective July 1, 1929. 

Railway clerks on the Wabash Railroad were granted wage in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 4 cents an hour, effective August 1, 192°. 
This establishes a rate of $5.90 per day for checkers and $5.50 for 
deltvery men. Twelve days’ vacation with pay was also granted and 
overtime rates for Sundays and holidays were restored. 


Railroad Shopmen 


SHOP EMPLOYEES, through negotiations with the management of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, have secured an increase 
of 5 cents an hour for mechanics and helpers, effective June 16, 1929. 
Helpers with less than one year’s service will receive an increase o/! 
3 cents an hour. 

An agreement, effective June 15, 1929, between the Maine Central 
Railroad Co., Portland Terminal Co., and shop employees provides 
for the following increases: Mechanics and mechanics’ helpers, 5 cents 
per hour; coach cleaners, 2 cents per hour; piecework in the car 
department, 3 per cent and in the locomotive department 5 per cent. 
No increase is provided for apprentices. 

Shop employees on the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Rail- 
road secured an increase of 4 cents an hour for mechanics and an in- 
crease of 3 cents an hour for helpers. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railread granted wage increases of 5 and 6 cents 
an hour to its shop-craft employees, effective July 1, 1929. The 
freight-car repairmen and the helpers of all crafts receive the 6 cents 


an hour increase. 
Railroad Signalmen 


SIGNAL EMPLOYEES on the Panama Railroad received wage increases 
establishing the following rates, effective May 1, 1929: Signal repair- 
men and relay repairmen, $253 per month; signal maintainers, $235 
per month; and assistant signal maintainers, $164 per month. The 
committee’s request for a house allowance was not granted by the 
wage board which governs the establishment of wage rates and work- 
ing conditions on the Panama Railroad. 

hrough negotiations with the management of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad, signalmen thereon have secured an increase of 4 cents an 
hour, effective June 16, 1929. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen has secured an increase o! 

4 cents an hour for its members on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
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ford Railroad. The agreement was reached through mediation. 
G. W. W. Hanger represented the United States Board of Mediation. 

Signal employees of the Southern Railway system have secured an 
increase in rates of pay of 5 cents an hour, effective March 1, 1929. 
This increase applies to signal employees of the terminals at Birming- 
ham and Atlanta and the Chattanooga Station Co. The agreement is 
effective as of July 1, 1929, for the employees of the Chattanooga 
Station Co. 

Street-Railway Employees—Memphis, Tenn. 


Emptoress of the Memphis Street Railway Co., members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees, 
Division No. 713, have been awarded an increase in pay by a board 
of arbitration. Motormen and conductors and barn and shop men 
receive an increase of 1% cents an hour, and one-man car operators 
receive an additional half cent an hour. The new award fixes the 
pay as follows: 


Motormen and conductors, barn and shop men: 49 cents an hour for the first 
year; §4 cents an hour for the second year; 59 cents an hour for the third year and 
thereafter. 

One-man car operators: 54% cents an hour for the first year; 59% cents an 
hour for the second year; 64%4 cents an hour for the third year and thereafter. 

The men had asked for a 9% cents increase, with an increase of 20 
cents an hour for one-man car operators. The company had re- 
quested a decrease’in the rates, with a maximum of 44.7 cents an 


hour. 
Commercial Telegraphers—Press Associations 


THe Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, by agreement with the 
United Press, the International News Service, and the Universal 
Service, made July 2, 1929, secured for its members an increase in 
wage rates of $2.50 to $3 per week. 

The new wage scale is as follows: 


Morse operators, day: Per week 
IO sic 5 oo aes Coo cn wnwcctlbbucs lectus $50. 25 
I i a, sib ee de on'antne Gagne 52. 75 

Morse operators, night: 
aemors other than relay operators. -_-____.._----------------- 59. 75 

Sok niene® POIRY OGNONS. . 5. oe se 66. 25 
a, os ceases Risin SieMMaias bck lente nn ecitna nwmenenepelie 63. 75 


Machine operators, New York, Chicago, Washington, Los Angeles, 
— ity, St. Louis: 


ts aes eal in I i olin ne on awn ane awaiting s 42. 50 
a a a es Ee Siw ac ewensnbuee ease 45. 00 
Machine operators, other cities: 
NT daih bitsy hae EDWIRL Uy ai NAIR dees Do SiR ia ah dee icing cel me tei Sop ck ts 40. 00 
i iiaeialies seat EO oe oo th mein lh cikine apweenn beeen 42. 50 


Overtime rates for Morse operators have been increased 10 cents 
per hour, and for machine operators 17% cents per hour. 


Miscellaneous Employees—Pennsylvania Railroad 


THE FOLLOWING schedule of rates of pay for the miscellaneous 
forces on the Pennsylvania Railroad in the eastern region and New 
York zone (excluding the Long Island Railroad) became effective 
April 16, 1929: ~ 


3 ka Bulletin, published by The Miscellaneous Forces’ Association, Pennsylvania Railroad, July, 1929, 
66437 ° —29——_12 [669] 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 




















Classification | Rate Classification 

Ticket examiners: | Per day 

gO ERI ly ied Raa aS $5.94 || Supply-car attendants: Grade A__________ 
Ss ee SARL: SY Be 5.78 || Stockyard attendants: Grade A___________ 
NE IE EE, ESTE tes 5. 26 || Lamp-room attendants: | 

Ushers and train announcers: rade A (head attendant) ____________ 
OS SEES Sa a 5.94 a Sara ae 
Ns oy oo cn a ON eae ee ae 5. 08 Westman I 
Chet OP... d. 52 dchdab ook -Gebiekbees 4.91 || Station cleaners (male): 
8 A es a ROSS, agaeY aoa aia 4. 64 ESSE EIT Se A a 

Gatemen: After 306 days’ work in continuous 
I en ee ee 5. 29 A Se eae 5 SR pc AEE, es, SS Toca 
0k RE RRs ST ES poe ee ae 4. 89 — = days’ work in continuous 

EN FSS ere Wa eR eee 
i eR ESR Fe eee toe 5. 33 After { 918 days’ work in continuous 
ES OE Se ES SEO 4. 96 gg SRE Pay eee nee ae 
PS or Se ee 4.46 || Station cleaners (female): 

Immigrant attendants: Grade A--_____._- 5.51 NO Fig dase ees a 

Train and engine crew Callers: — 34 days’ work in continuous 
eRe GS Sei pete 1s Sai GUS. 8 >>: -BRRVIM i. edd A. 
IER ESSE geek Coen ae 4, 25 After 612 days’ work in continuous 
ae ae, ERIS lig ae Sa oS eee i«s« Pe 

Elevator operators: After | 918 days’ work in continuous 
I 2 a cee ee) Ss ae 4. 07 ga RAN BAER LS to SRR sO 
NN 360. 22h os kas de 3. 97 
SS SR eee eae en 3. 82 
I ile tei: cite cts tenean tienen’ 3. 67 bie =~ ve operators: 

Watchmen, piers (elevators and transfers) EE RSE SRG SR. 9 Ss 
Ee EE are Ra Ta ae 4. 82 ee 285 Coe see eT i. 
a ae 4. 32 a ae 
| SN EP ee ae at hae eee 4.12 ON EE Sr ae are tae ee 
a 4.02 
_ kT SERGE Ee ee ee 3. 92 

Watchmen (shop): Store attendants and chauffeurs: 

RR eo aE ha absent an iA 4. 62 EBSA Gs spe pits Ae, ae 
Grade 3 Shes aa dine iinet ees catinaddispsoasainoeled 4. 42 Rate after 1 year ’s experience.__...____ 
| ESS EES ae ee SAE 4. 22 Rate after 2 years’ experience... -_-___- 
SS | RR ooo RRS aT SRE ibe 3.92 || Store attendants (shipper and receiver): 
SR Ee ee ee ae 3.72 RSS eS aE 

Watchmen (station, office and freight sta- Transfer og ae ES a>. ae 

tions other than transfers): Motor truck livers (industrial Grade A- 
SS RRL E EB OU L PR ee aes st 4.32 || Scrap assorters: Grade A__.........______- 
ERR RELA ERE TS Go ROP SRR pens See tae 
Ge Gale 8s eb Atk ee: 4.12 || Loaders: 
ie a a 4. 02 ES ae ey Oe 
ate a PRS ra raat BSc. 3. 92 lk i ls TBE ln AS Sa 

Station baggagemen: Stowers: 

Grade A, 2 years’ experience_________- 4. 85 a Ne 
Grade A, 1 years’ experience ________-_- 4. 52 TIT aE IS 2S oc TPE 
Grade B, 3 years’ experience ____.____- 4. 67 SEs «> ao ade dicahik oaksttics takes Mbeade 
Grade B, 2 years’ experience __.______- 4.45 || Coopers: 

Grade B, entering rate_-_....._...___- 4. 35 Cr 3 Se Soe eee eS 
NN ES RIOT IE OEE Me 8 4. 40 IE IB. concn cccabid..sfpukseuuies, 
8 RESIS TA GER OS aap o Dee (20eee A ....ois socnidcocsienncawe 

Janitors: Truckers: 
RSE RoE Re ee 3.98 SPOR os so Jal ou cle abba sees 
RN on bia ee eee eed 3. 88 EE SES. BOSS 
CONE he cc 8 tit... cca cnbtiee 3. 68 LE IS TE me Se Tee 
OE BSS ERES Ft Se, As 3. 48 | STR SS cathe ats 1. eile 
OL Bes ital de a atin calacberarantil 3.28 || Tractor operators (piers, freight stations 

Matrons: and transfers): 

RR ee ee 3. 56 SNS Ry ere ire aN OF Hy 
SS Sei Reaaineliac cis _cholis esa Barrage alr: 3. 46 ete calnlnategsnaiae Sa dota rete ten a dl 
ED anicnmusiclistimaidiidend nkeuinimbicaan 3. 36 || Tractor operators’ helpers (piers, freight 

EN Sd Sods dec die keene tnaktscwon 3. 26 stations and transfers): 

Maids: owe» ‘ Satara apd ih eae taba eae ll i 
Re RRR I RA ERR a RD 2} Sem Ra bp peiaiaiatit + «ah aprgeriet aw 
| a IS. a: eee 3.06 || Tractor o tors (shops and storehouses): 

Rest-room anhaaanis: Grade open OE EE RA ll EO nb Sel 

RN es SiS Seok a eae 3.92 || Laborers (includes all laborers compre- 
ns ne nagesdidatbiodeie 3. 82 hended under the miscellaneous forces 
Gio kac i cirah cys iirc peipiner ncaa ane 3. 62 on 

Messengers EE CRD iiidinnckddbeccowehiocce 
IAI aT EAR aR leh 2. 60 After es work in continuous 
SE Se eae TEE 2. 35 aE et al RR ESE? 2 
SS ed ee RE Te ae Sea os 2.10 — 612 days’ work in continuous 

Post-office attendants: Grade A_.._....__- pm gene NE SRO REE Sah es 2 OE TB 

First-aid attendants: Grade A____....___- 5. 08 After 918 days’ work in continuous 

Blue printers: Grade A..........._.___._- 4.23 || — gervice.__.. 

















Per 
month 
$99. 50 
94. 50 
92. 00 
89. 50 


Per 
hour 


$0. 45 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on July 1, 1929 


HE index of the general level of farm wages on July 1, 1929— 

173—was 6 points higher than on April 1, 1929, and 3 points 
higher than on July 1, 1928, according to figures issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Wage increases from July, 1928, 
to July, 1929, were general throughout the country except in the 
South Atlantic States, where the rates were slightly lower. The 
higher level of farm wages on July 1, 1929, is probably due to a smaller 
supply and a somewhat greater demand for labor, the supply being 
reported as 101.7 per cent of the demand as compared with 105.5 per 
cent on July 1, 1928. The smaller supply is said to be due to the 
higher volume of industrial employment. 

Table 1 shows average farm wage rates and index numbers from 
1910 to 1928 by years and for specified months from 1923 to July, 
1929. The wage rates are separated into daily and monthly rates 
with board and without board. 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO JULY, 1929 
































Average yearly farm wage ! 
Index 
P h Per d —— 
‘er mont er day of farm 
Year wages 
(1910-1914 
With Without With Without = 100) 
board board board board 

INO. co cae eine Seed tes srewens Dewetnnicn $19. 58 $28. 04 $1. 07 $1. 40 97 
ye Re SS ee ee @229-°---------- 19. 85 28. 33 1.07 1.40 97 
IEE. cae a oR bi dence tectoccdsucws 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 1. 44 101 
ERE a, 6 IE Ti a, See 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 104 
i eo. nis 20. 90 29. 72 1.11 1,44 101 
SOON: os ae ee oka A Waaibae ep dk cadence 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1, 45 102 
S000 .. i sAews ti adawcis Miemdenwdhh dion 23. 04 32. 58 1. 24 1. 60 112 
RR ER RS ee a ee 28. 64 40. 19 1. 56 2. 00 140 
BE ia th Des «wdc eddmenaheddeece 35. 12 49.13 2. 05 2. 61 176 
SE RRO EE IS ee 40. 14 56. 77 2. 44 3. 10 206 
IG cos ha dike ee ei i da Sigs bikin > aide ache 47, 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 239 
De Ue eo ek on oe eu kes 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2.17 150 
PDs seh Nek cis b.dkst 0 bnew bei Gmdon one 29. 31 42. 09 1. 64 2.14 146 
ENE RS EES Do Ae eee Pe ae eee 33. 09 46. 74 1. 91 2. 45 166 
pe ry ey ye, i 33. 34 47. 22 1. 88 2. 44 166 
Pe ee, ot Sa ed 33. 88 47. 80 1, 89 2. 46 168 
Re OE SR ee Oe a Se a, 34. 86 48. 86 1. 91 2. 49 171 
PE bette cb... ccdlbaccactaksdcncda 34. 58 48. 63 1. 90 2. 46 170 
= Ss Re) RE Se ae eg 34. 66 48. 65 1, 88 2. 43 169 
Se ee ee eo eS Sa sa 27. 87 40. 50 1. 46 1. 97 137 
Me ae cae ese oe eo eda SS 30. 90 44. 41 1. 55 2. 09 148 
SR the tii dg litbdiew a wu dbisdihioda 34. 64 48. 61 1. 84 2. 44 169 
Ra PRR SS Soe ae 34. 56 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 174 
SIS 2 eek. fa oct LS 31. 55 45. 53 1. 79 2. 38 159 
Bg nt ds ond ckeca ca biccokede 33. 57 47. 38 1,77 2. 34 163 
pS SES SE ESE SIRE A EG 34. 34 48. 02 1, 87 2. 43 168 

> SG SS Se SE aaa 34. 38 48. 46 1. 93 2. 51 171 
Queer ge | Sy Sk etek. oe 31. 07 45. 04 1. 74 2. 31 156 
oe ucaee 33. 86 47.40 1.77 2. 33 163 
SE as, b Labn wal Shadow wd btestacca 34, 94 48. 55 1, 89 2. 44 170 
Ps Du Ada wb dbduhia kubidusivogu 34. 91 48. 99 1, 95 2. 53 173 
po SRS 2 Gel oe ek Slaee e 31. 82 46. 26 1. 76 2. 33 159 
pS PIE! SS ES Ie Rs oe ee 34. 38 48, 40 1. 78 2. 35 166 
SUE 5s ic Weleda dbl Ladkebbnde acca 36. 10 49. 89 1.91 2. 48 174 
0 ae ae Se eee 36. 00 50. 10 1, 97 2. 55 176 

' Yearly a are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 


except for 1924-1 when the vo rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, A July 
October of the current year, and January of the following year; and the wage rates per day are a weights 
average of quarterly rates. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBER, 1910 TO JULY, ign_ n 
ontin 
Average yearly farm wage I; is 
num ber 
Want Per month Per day of farm 
ves 
| With Without With Without | (1910 1914 
| board board board board = 100 
1927: Z 
IT, hobik epidid 3oEK bGb dein epee Waka $32. 94 $47. 07 $1.7 $2. 36 16: 
IN 0b. B tind mith nahh Dinnnibtyntictans tenes’ 34. 53 48. 47 1. 78 2. 37 166 
ec wcivte kip ow dbase dt albu dddbe 35. 59 49. 52 1. 89 2. 44 179 
Pe ER Eee “peer EE ne 35. 68 49. 77 1. 6% 2. 51 
1928: 
nee, el eT ENE ee We ee ee So 32. 50 46. 75 1. 76 2. 34 161 
IDE Mesabhitin cles sethaedia nina psdengie dikes wooed 34. 46 48. 44 1.78 2. 34 166 
AS ot EERE Ee 35. 39 49. 32 1, 84 2. 39 170 
‘ RE ina dvuinars cepipatiinstiedoripaina aa eibuaeas | 35. 75 49. €0 1. 96 2. 51 175 
Rete iS pitta inserc nga | 33. 04 47. 24 1. 78 2. 34 162 
I iii i cece ied 34. 68 49. 00 1.79 2. 34 167 
POD da ditid cds cigtwutidldtendybbuolbs 36. 08 50. 53 1. 89 2. 43 173 

















Average daily and monthly farm wage rates, with board and with- 
out board, in the different States and geographic divisions, are given 
in Table 2 for the months of July, 1928, and July, 1929: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES AND )!\I- 
SIONS, JULY, 1928 AND 1929 









































Per month Per day 
State and division With board Without board With board Without board 
| 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 192m | 1929 | 1928 | 19% 

_ SE ae eee: oT Seer | $47.00 | $50.25 | $66.00 | $66.50) $2.50/ $2.45/ $3.10/ $3.10 
gp ae ee 48.00 |} 53.50} 72.00; 81.00 2. 50 2. 70 3. 35 | 3. 60 
» a Louddlcds secadiul 50.00 | 51.25} 70.00) 73.25 2. 55 2.60| 3.25/ 3.35 
eee ene RRR aaa | §0.00| 53.75 | 81.00) 84.00} 3.05| 2.95 3.70; 3.80 
8 SES eee 53.00 | 54.00} 85.00] 86.75| 3.00) 295] 3.80 3. 85 
Connecticut__.___ RTE: 54.00 | 54.75 | 81.00] 84.00) 3.00) 2.85| 3.80 3 BE 
MO Se a ea 49.50 | 50.25} 70.00] 72.25 2.85| 3.05] 3.65 . 85 
SN REELS TES aE A 49.00 | 50.50| 75.00| 72.50 2.85| 275 3. 55 | 56 
PEE a Re 39.25 | 41.00) 58.751 62.00 2. 45 2. 55 3. 25 2 

North Atlantic_._..........___- 46.71 | 48.35 | 68.60] 70.97 2.71 2.79| 3.48 

es 39.00| 38.75| 54.50| 54.00} 240) 240) 3.05| 3.05 
OS ESE SRS $2 SRSA | 37.00! 38.75} 49.00] 51.75 2.00| 220 260/ 2.75 
RING RIEETS Hci ¢ 42.75 | 43.25 | 53.50] 56.00 2. 25 2.30) 285) 2 
M RSE KF SENS 43.00 | 43.75| 60.00) 61.50) 260) 265) 3.30) 3.35 
ap il RS li ERE 48.50 | 50,50) 65.75| 69.50] 2.45 2.55} 3.10 3. 25 
Te RR Eo Saez 45.50 | 47.75 | 61.25| 65.00| 2.25 2.40} 3.05 3. 20 
A EUR RR EP RAGS 7 48.25 | 49.00) 58.50| 60.25 2.45| 255] 3.10 3. 15 
i ORES SRET TIT aa 7 33.50 | 34.25| 45.00| 45.25 1. 60 175} 215; 22 
Warth Deketa............002) 2.22.58. 47.25 | 48.25) 65.00} 66.50) 235] 245] 3.30) :.2! 
I 48.00 | 49.50) 65.25| 67.00} 240! 240) 3.30 3, 30 
2 SE Se RES 8 43.75 | 45.25) 57.50) 60.00! 240/| 2.45/ 3.10 3, 35 
dtc iss naccetltribaccacigae 37.50 | 30.25) 52.25) 55.00) 240] 265/ 3.05 3. 38 
North Central. ..............- 42.29} 43.40| 56.18| 58.18} 226] 236| 293) 3.10 
a Oe 34.50 | 37.00) 50.00) 55.50} 230/ 225| 275 2.7 
M PRE SRB Fs THRE 36.00 | 36.00) 52.50| 52.25 200; 210) 265 2. 75 
ES RRRIE OSS FERRERS 29.00 | 30.00/ 41.25) 43.00| 1.55 1. 55 2. 20 2. 05 
.. | ~ * GRSRRRERRE os epehRa 33.25 | 32.50] 47.75| 46.50} 1.70 1.65 | 230 2. 30 
SRS CRE Y 27.50 | 26.75 | 39.00| 38.25 1. 45 1. 40 1, 85 80 
SS RRR SRR RRS 20.75 | 19.00} 28.50| 26.75 1.00 1.00} 125 2 
ome SS RNG SS Bi SS RAPS F 20.50 | 19.75} 29.00| 28.00 1. 05 1.00 1.35 30 
RES aS es 22.75 | 24.50 | 36.25) 36.50) 1.25) 1.20 1. 70 fi 
South Atlantic_............-__. 25.38 | 24.98 | 36.22] 385.77 1.33} 1.31 1. 75 0 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES AND DIVI- 
SIONS, JULY, 1928 AND 1929—Continued 




































































| Per month Per day 
| 
State and division | With board | Without board | With board | Without board 
yar ae ys. 5 
1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 
Kee thdiinss<-nedincnh142>srudee | $28.25 | $27.00 | $39.25 | $38.25] $1.40] $1.40| $1.80/ $1.80 
Teme. basso Abie k oe | 24.50 | 24.00 33.50 1.15] 1.15] 1.50 1. 55 
A MAAR thi 6 5s cnnsnghns tained sk | 22.00} 22.00} 31.00) 30.00) 1.10} 1.10] 140 1. 40 
Mi pca---..ccscartisbeccines | 23.00) 23.25] 31.75| 32.75] 120) 115] 1.60 1. 55 
Ark dab 64544344-45-Spi05~-itbe 25.00 | 26.50} 35.00} 38.00} 1.20| 1.30] 1.50 1. 65 
7 =_  Nc ge isa 23.50 | 26.50) 34.50] 30.75] 1.15) 1.20] 1.45 1. 50 
ict RSP AER RENEE 30.00} 29.00} 43.00) 41.50] 1.80) 1.75] 220] 2.05 
Tetibheveniesylenacertince | 29.00} 30.00} 42.00] 42.50] 140] 1.55] 1.85 1. 95 
South Central__.._........--.-- | 25.99 | 26.39| 36.86] 37.44) 1.30] 1.34] 1.68] 1.71 
Montana.....-..----- RUT Ss x 58.00| 57.50) 78.50| 78.75, 275) 285] 360) 3.70 
IdgMMRe dds Soh Aled ons. chk | 56.75 | 60.25) 75.75| 81.75] 265) 285) 3.45 3. 50 
WW RA sd. shine selene socne -_-| 61.25 | 51.50| 70.75| 75.50) 240] 260) 320) 3.45 
Colorado.....--------- a vn | 41.00| 42.50) 62.00) 63.75] 220) 230} 3.00) 3.05 
New México. ...............-..---- | 35.00} 36.00| 51.00} 5200] 1.60] 1.80} 220| 220 
[> RRR ae | 45.00} 55.00] 65.00). 71.00} 195) 215] 250) 275 
T= cal a | 87.50} 63.50] 76.00! 83.75] 250) 260] 3.20 3. 25 
NGWMEE Mies tatet ens od at stateewis | 64.00] 60.25| 80.00/ 83.00} 215) 250) 3.00) 3.25 
We iicdeee mcinccnntnvinp eens | 50.75 | 51.75 | 74.00} 78.25] 260) 265] 3.40 3. 65° 
0 SS Sa a ; 48.50} 51.25) 69.50) 74.50 2. 50 2. 45 3. 20 3. 20 
California... .-...2-222222222.2-...-.| 62.00} 62.00] 88.00| 90.00) 260) 260] 3.60 3. 55 
Far Western..__........-. -.-- | 63.64| 55.28| 75.99| 79.11] 244| 251] 328] 3.32 
} 
United States. _........-.-..--- | 85. 39 | 36.08 | 49.32, 50.53) 1.84) 1.89] 2.39 2. 43 








The situation as regards the farm labor supply and demand on 
July 1, 1929, ascompared with July 1, 1928, is shown in Table 3: 


TaBLe 3.—FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, JULY 1, 1928 AND 1929 





























° | 
| Supply—per cent | Demand—per cent | Supply as percent- 
of normal of normal age of demand 
Geographical division 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 
IES Ra a cp 92.8 92.3 88. 0 90. 8 105. 5 101.7 
FR ee ok ce enous 92.3 89. 1 88. 4 91.4 104. 4 97.4 
ES ee bh denne 95. 9 93. 0 88. 7 92.0 108. 1 101.1 
i eg nals 88. 4 91.2 89. 2 89.1 99. 1 102. 4 
Steg cee ee eeeneee 90. 7 91.4 85. 1 90. 7 106. 6 100. 7 
}, EERE CR SESE SORES Sree? 99. 5 98. 6 92. 3 90. 2 107.7 109.3 








Hours of Labor in Illinois Factories, April, 1929 


A JUARTERLY study of working hours in manufacturing estab- 

ishments of the State has been initiated by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor, covering both full-time (normal) hours and actual 
hours worked per day oe per week. 

Full-time hours are the regular hours of operation for an establish- 
ment, and represent the possible hours of work for its employees under 
normal conditions. Actual hours are the aver hours actually 
worked by its employees, and may be more than the full-time hours, 
on account of overtime work, but is usually less, due to sickness, injury, 
or lay-offs for other causes. 
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Tabulations published in the Labor Bulletin for June, 1929, show 
that in April, 1929, in 800 establishments, employing 125,009 male 
workers, nearly one-third of these were employed in establishment; 
having a normal 8-hour working-day. Approximately another thir 
was employed in establishments with a normal nine-hour working- 
day. Only 3.2 per cent were employed in establishments where mor: 
than 10 hours prevailed. Full-time hours alone were presented for 
male employees. 

Tabulations for female workers covered full-time hours for 392 
establishments, with 25,724 employees, and actual hours worked for 
371 establishments, with 22,601 employees. They show that nearly 
40 per cent were employed in establishments having a normal 9-hour 
working day. More than one-fourth were employed in establish- 
ments with a normal 8-hour working-day, while nearly another fourth 
had a normal working-day ranging between 8 and 9 hours. 




















FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES, 


























APRIL, 1929 
| Number of oy pe work- 
| ing specified hours per— 
Hours per week | ; 

Actual 

| Normal week week 

| Males | Females | Femates 
0 UE aa SRM ES te Oe I en eee tee ee eRe AF 1, 129 137 2, 536 
© ES a aes ee eR RES ig RR a ES OE OI ae eS | 10, 555 3, 874 2, 459 
RE ES SPREE AS? SEED Be a ee ae ey 2, 872 3, 551 2, 465 
SERRE OTS ETSI LS CS SS eee SEE Se eae AR oe eee oS eee ee 33, 078 4,419 3, 512 
a | enn bacdoesbakatodiaanas 8, 779 2, 534 2, 281 
ES, Abi 5 4 3 UE AES Bo PE A BS Re SS Ele BE ORY bn 8S 29, 321 6, 733 3, 031 
i a cmd gd egunudaavtiwastonathe gies 21, 176 4,177 5, 796 
aT a aaeaiah: echinarg uibiiig in oiiestiibie talon Adama 8, 499 8 s 
rere. oo. 2 TOL sere eae See ethno s dake atet eats 1, 748 79 7 
RE EES ae RE LR ESET ae Oe a fe aR 6, 771 193 220 
I on nictiviin cows ntonanendechohibthicsebeestanseibade Bi idee 1, 081 19 286 

LTTE FEE AE TEES ee ON SIAR = Sy LRP Ee Sc 125, 009 25, 724 22, 601 
i 





Wage Earners and Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing in 
Massachusetts, 1919 to 1927 


IF eee average number of wage earners and average per capita 
earnings in the leading manufacturing industries of Massa- 
chusetts for the years 1919 to 1927 are given in the following table. 
The data are taken from a statement issued by the Department of 
Labor and Industries of Massachusetts. Similar figures for all 
industries from 1913 to 1927 were published in the March, 1929, 
Labor Review, the present table supplementing the earlier one by 
giving data for 15 individual industries. 


any 
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WAGE EARNERS AND AVERAGE EARNINGS PER WAGE EARNER IN SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1919 TO 1927 


(From Press Release No. 44, Apr. 2, 1929, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries) 

















































































































Boots and shoes 
- - Cotton goods 
(including boot | (excjuding cot- | Woolen and 
All industries _ = bw : ton small worsted goods 
ings) ares 
Per Per Per Per 
Wage (capita| Wage |capita| Wage j|capita; Wage | capita 
| earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- 
ings ings ; ings ings 
eee See AS seer etn | 713, 836 |$1,074 | 90,693 |$1,098 | 122,499 | $897 | 53,864 | $1,054 
eee oo ee oe a Sos 695, 832 | 1, 281 77,401 | 1,227 | 113,145 | 1, 157 51, 689 1, 293 
ee eli ee e< cen 579, 071 | 1, 108 70, 897 | 1,178 | 106, 337 908 56, 644 1, 116 
QI ae nd. ce dab awsbie ssi 612, 682 | 1,107 | 77,700 |} 1,135 | 111, 165 927 | 55, 886 1, 099 
NE SR eee eee 667, 443 | 1, 198 76, 746 | 1, 184 | 113,707 | 1,012 | 64,842 1, 175 
Te a adie " 1,208 | 69,505 | 1,147 | 89,095 974 | 54,277 1, 208 
SARS a ae geen 591, 438 | 1, 211 64, 396 | 1, 141 96, 182 955 54, 876 1, 183 
VSsR pe CSeer eee en os eee 2,343 | 1,226 | 67,544 11,176 | 91,466 972 | 54,638} 1,134 
ce iE, 2aelneant ei esa As. 5, Meagee. 578, 068 | 1,221 | 63,749 | 1,163 | 90,875 969 | 51, 064 1, 137 
Electrical ma- Rubber goods 
chinery, appa- | Printing and | (including tires aes ae 
ratus,andsup- | publishing and inner - = a rad 
plies tubes) pavGue 
Per Per Per Per 
Wage |capita| Wage j|capita| Wage |capita| Wage | capita 
earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- 
ings ings ings ings 
ET ne ae aT 23, 889 '$1,157 | 13,661 |$1, 205 9, 600 |$1,202 | 27,801 | $1, 321 
le annie caianwespeogis O& 28, 561 | 1,341 | 12,969 | 1, 484 8,130 | 1,449 | 34,473 1,522 
Oe RE See ae EP eeee 17, 635 | 1, 154 12, 764 | 1, 555 7, 847 | 1,148 | 20,021 1, 336 
i esa RE Ea eer 19, 064 | 1,308 | 13,466 | 1,563 10,197 | 1,169 | 20,837] 1,310 
ec icccccgpascsahy bodeelialdse<e 26,350 | 1,309 | 14, 238 | 1,636 11,388 | 1,291 | 24,660/ 1,471 
ES ERR SIs Oe iP ee as 24, 523 | 1,355 | 13,908 | 1,704 10,406 | 1,287 | 22,414/| 1,449 
te AED nth teneneenodn da 25,065 | 1,401 | 14,231 | 1,729! 10,740 | 1,295| 19,541] 1,480 
| SI REE aes | , 899 | 1, 403 14, 713 | 1,729 10, 444 | 1,307 | 20,419) 1,511 
OS ar ee ee oe 24,759 | 1,369 | 14,382 | 1,772 | 10,364 | 1,283 | 19,898/ 1,511 
Dyeing and Leather p 
Paper and ; : Clothing, men’s 
wood pulp | “nishing | tanned carrie and woinen’s 
Per Per Per Per 
Wage |capita| Wage (capita; Wage |capita| Wage |capita 
earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- 
ings ings ings ings 
ES ET ae Sena a 12, 960 |$1,130 | 12,321 | $993 15,180 |$1,266| 13,127 $977 
a ao adendekialllibeawsiendate 15, 215 | 1,422 | 16,292) 1,158 | 12,447 | 1,439] 12,129; 1,183 
ne i aE Sa cawewd 12,427 | 1,013 | 13,318 | 1, 062 9,038 | 1,260} 10,444) 1,074 
en SS ee TS eae a 13,490 | 1,112 | 13,332] 1,055 | 10,813 | 1,230} 11,519) 1,108 
DE Ah cdcineceadssecwseceen 13,324 | 1,282 14,074) 1,144; 11,437 | 1,341 12,727 | 1,177 
(OLE EY Ee | Ee 13,423 | 1,270 | 12,764); 1,108) 11,010 | 1,365 11,549 | 1,161 
ESE ES a ae aS 12,915 | 1,272 | 13,872 | 1,161 10, 438 | 1,358 | 10,665 | 1,127 
Re ie aan sche atinninmeanaiiy 13, 205 | 1,323 | 13,772} 1,160; 10,241 | 1,369) 12,115 | 1,177 
ties SRE. tenunliidncsnssonite 12, 368 | 1,286 | 13,826 | 1,174) 10,768 | 1,355 | 13,163) 1,150 
Slaughterin Textile 
and meat pack- Paccg dh oe Confectionery | machinery 
ing, wholesale ’ and parts 
Per Per Per Per 
Wage jcapita| Wage |capita}; Wage |capita|; Wage | capita 
earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- | earners | earn- 
ings ings ings ings 
(CLASS BER ETS SP eS Be 4,307 |$1,252 | 13,062 | $977 10,753 | $699 | 17,413 | $1, 189 
Oh el hE ocean 3,436 | 1,417 | 14,883 | 1, 273 9, 836 876 | 19,686 | 1,443 
eh iad cananthinasccces’= 2, 986 | 1, 272 9, 347 949 8, 202 798 | 16,479 | 1,264 
Sila ahha SS ee nae oat 3,153 | 1,107 | 10,372 905 8, 006 833 | 14, 846 1, 164 
CS, on cccnabagckcnnnce 3,651 | 1,261 | 12,528 | 1, 169 8, 805 849 | 18,668 | 1,303 
RAD Swed widdlviivecdacdevedes 3, 506 | 1,335 9, 263 | 1,037 7, 899 944 14,666) 1,251 
Nl ied sha can wince 3, 292 | 1,252 | 11,389 | 1, 188 7, 625 886 687 on 
eC tile beninkieientenpcilocea 3,000 | 1,253 | 12,774 | 1, 058 8, 372 893 | 12,623 » 330 
(EES TE CNT ETD 3,191 | 1, 293 12, 081 | 1, 281 8, 373 865 009 | 1,352 
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The noticeable feature of this table is that while there has been 4 W 
shrinkage in the number of wage earners employed in many of t}\. 
industries, the wage earners who retained their employment had 1), a 
very appreciable change in the amount of their annual earning. 
In all industries combined the per capita earnings were 12 per cet 
higher in 1927 than in 1919 and 4.9 per cent lower than in 1920, the 
peak year. In cotton-goods manufacturing per — earnines be 
increased 8 per cent as between 1919 and 1927 and decreased 16.2 
per cent as compared with 1920. Per capita earnings in woolen an 
worsted goods manufacturing were not materially changed in the 
period. The greatest advance in per capita earnings was In printing 
and publishing, which increased 47.1 per cent. 
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Wages in Copenhagen and Frederiksberg, Denmark, 1928 


os table below shows hourly wages of skilled and unskilled 
workers in certain industries and occupations in the cities of 


Copenhagen and Frederiksberg, Denmark, in July, 1928:? 


WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES OF COPENHAGEN AND 
FREDERIKSBERG, DENMARK, JULY, 1928 \ 


[Ore at par=0.268 cent] 






































Wages per hour 
— = 
Occupation or industry group Yon om 
, Pre Uv. 8. cur- , 
rency 
J 
Skilled workers, males. ...-..........------.----------------------- 20, 425 172 $0. 46 “4 
TE I PI ccsthiclin ce misegunitinnd dined asekh eames bela dmcies 18, 192 135 . 36 | 
fk RRC LE a rhe RRR OE, SRR nal NNR 38, 617 154 41 
a eens in eaaileael 14, 529 88 . 24 
es Se ee I a es Lo ew cae caltaeaen 53, 146 137 37 
Skilled workers: 
RT SCP 5. OP SEE SNS ape ee Is © Ae ee 755 154 41 
ee TREES Si RE 0 SS ral AEN 5? MR“ ig A a TS Se mae 808 145 . 39 
A SN kk FE ack os udder we os obidebun deans 102 155 . 42 
Tailors, ready-made clothing - - _............-.....-..-.-.--...... 118 159 . 43 
NS SG SS Re SSS CAN Gis ot ee 17 145 . 39 
RN cba B.C | Fas win wuldabetie warty Shi dad adimintes 70 170 46 
i ks sa dia gelb shes apsccubbeecn 264 177 47 
RINNE, CUI S dal s 50 oo win de a4 eeddbrncieeddeoss 817 165 44 
otic ddbidtacwinida dink stlieduindd cuteb bts dibeaeniie 110 138 537 
iti etic cumpnadtadecs csp sockupswass cothne’ MNES eReon 1, 134 182 .49 
i  ndubhiduuitiewsgibtes Jeno +-9sadiines Sess eeitibal ated 1, 246 228 . 61 
PREECE ae a aes Bee tA hE Pane ee ee ey AP 678 200 . 54 
a a EO ak disk Ones cee aoe. Sisapeb blake es Gaede 108 162 .43 
SEI EE Ee TRIS eg ARE eg 2 en PC IN Ee ERO 418 153 4! 
TSE Sill SBS SE Ea ie Sea Satan SARE Re” neta Fens 8 336 145 39 
Harness makers and upholsterers__..._.............-.--.--...--- 153 161 43 
a tt eel w oan edaiinnebed 52 259 . 69 
re mi ainn canadian +s asses ade am 82 175 47 
hc a er le alma rcie thaumaieil a ania dl 545 152 4 
5 OR a AE a Ea RR DOLE HE TEE TA RIE. Nicer GREE 443 194 i) 
ee ee ee ig kl 112 153 4 
Deeneeeeerns Ome mangwemeets. .. .5 Sc os ec cee 6, 304 168 4 
Eb agg IER SE TE eS EI EE PL 8g 1, 818 180 . 48 
pO RE ES Se eT Re SPs Sp Ss pe ee 445 180 48 


2 Denmark (Copenhagen), Statistiske Kontor, Statistisk Aarbog for Kobenhavn, Frederiksberg 0 
Gjentofte Kommune, 1928. Copenhagen, 1929, p. 133. 
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WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES OF COPENHAGEN AND 
FREDERIKSBERG, DENMARK, JULY, 1928—Continued 




















Wages per hour 
Occupation or industry group gene oR 
Qre U. 8. cur- 
rency 
Unskilled workers: 
II, CI iio nd 5 i bo Se -o 5 5- cbe nce nasaenian 1, 769 134 $0. 36 
indus 5 oats Voswys ops Uma na ciegmapitna 817 97 . 26 
Tees eee MMe foo. ct hice oe ees Saree 132 161 - 43 
EEE IS yee NS: 1,315 103 -2 
eg... cn daaiiiein eta bekaanmeame sie 492 123 -33 
es, DO i. ch. kd hile - oie 1, 631 86 -B 
Ce I IG, od in oo cea gdvneevespbounp>>sestetuntcy 1, 301 73 -21 
gE RCS RARE RARER er oe ee Mens 8 Se AF 5 Se 713 152 -41 
ETE SE er Pee ee pee ay 725 88 -24 
hc rac a I lt he. TE well th 881 182 49 
Ns it ttrceeded ieee aoe dick} aide eb eke tab bow 278 121 . 32 
ee ND STORIES, i 8 ns pc iccbndmnsewsebng <m~<nee 1, 871 155 .42 
Pe eens COND. oso ook te Re 413 102 -27 
a IN sade dann Web kSakés bec nceh eee takiten 4, 000 132 35 
ga oo lsd cg cntndwiwndiswinkweaactek wend 2, 383 89 . 24 
Printing-office workers, female.___..........-.-.-.-.-..-2------- 356 88 . 24 
ee I i ofa is do 5 oko be oka celied a deriode 630 93 . 25 
EE ED, Sas denn ccostuncsencéghiaetbiabaenecke 63 120 32 
Ee SONI citi ncwentevoctnectisercnnedbdnncde 250 81 22 
i i 








Wages and Working Conditions in the Silk-Dyeing Industry in 
Basel, Switzerland 


REPORT from Calvin M. Hitch, American consul at Basel, 
dated June 17, 1929, gives the average hourly wages paid to 
employees in dye works in that city. 
he silk-dyeing and finishing industry has been an important 
industry of Basel for many years, and the plants located there not 
‘only handle a large part of the total silk-dyeing work of Switzerland, 
but yarns and cloth are dyed and finished for customers in other 
countries. It is estimated that about 3,000 workers are employed 
by the three principal dyeing and finishing companies of the city. 
Much of the work requires skill and young men are required to 
serve apprenticeships, usually from the age of 14 to 18 years, before 
they can qualify as skilled dyers or finishers. 
he following wages were in effect in June, 1929, for different classes 
of workers: 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF SILK DYERS AND FINISHERS IN BASEL, JUNE, 1929 


[Exchange rate of franc=19.3 cents] 




















liourly wages 
Occupation 
Minimum Maximum 
Skilled workers: Francs Cents | Francs Cents 
i a i a SE lee cS POI BRE EY: Ogee Te 0. 80 15.4 2. 00 38. 6 

a wrinkled En Soe ae wes . 95 18.3 2. 50 48. 2 
Assistants: 

Ne BO FONG a foo oi ce catewcccccwseswencceuce . 65 12.5 1.50 29.0 

ID a. ib enbiniesielineens -75 14.5 1.80 34,7 
Apprentices: 2 

I i eas we pinion ne deeinweama . 35 6.8 - 85 16.4 

I 0. ca cisaite waitin einen eumene sind eiillons - 50 9.7 1,10 21,2 

| 
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The hours of work range from 48 to 50 per week and yearly vaca- 
tions with pay are granted. The vacation for the t year of 
service is usually three days, increasing by two days for each addi- 
tional year until a maximum of four weeks is reached. Pensions 
and insurance against sickness, accident, and death are provided, 
the insurance being paid for by joint contributions of the employers 
and workers. ' 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Ukraine, Soviet Union, 1928 


AGES and hours of labor in the principal industries of 
Ukraine, Soviet Union, in 1928, from the Statistical Chron- 
icle® published _by the Central Statistical Office of the Ukraine 
Socialist Soviet Republic, are given below. : 
Table 1 shows monthly, daily, and hourly wages and daily hours 
of labor in the principal industries in 1928: 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS OF LABOR AND WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 
UKRAINE, 1928 


[Chervonetz ruble at par=51.5 cents] 








Average weges 





Average Per month Per day Per hour 
Industry hours 
per day 





Cher- U. 8. Cher- U. 8. Cher- U. 8. 
vonetz cur- vonetz cur- vonetz cur- 
ruble rency ruble rency ruble rency 











Extraction and manufacture of minerals 7.47 62.87 | $32.38 2. 54 $1. 31 0. 34 $0. 175 
REA BE EE Se Re ge. Re 7. 63 64. 35 33. 14 2. 50 1. 29 . 33 . 170° 
Porcelain-faience_................-- 7. 57 5A. 59 28. 11 2. 46 1.27 «32 . 165 
iene Rags Rie CET I EIT 7. 54 61. 50 31. 67 2. 20 1.13 .3l . 160 

ps | RRR SE LT RR SE ES ee Oa ae SE 7.42 69. 81 35. 2.75 1.42 . 38 . 196 
CTR A a aaa eaters ee & 7. 29 63. 42 32. 2. 57 1,32 . 36 . 185 
TARA ih SY Beige ae 5s LT is 7. 55 77.49 39. 91 3. 28 1. 69 44 . 227 
SE Re ae ae’ 7. 63 80. 43 41. 42 2. 99 1. 54 41 . 211 

a i cis i 7.77 73. 58 37. 89 2. 63 1.35 . 35 . 180 

| ks” ee a eS See ee 7.42 82. 22 42. 34 3. 34 1.72 46 . 237 

Machine construction.._............-- 7.47 93. 96 48. 39 3. 88 2. 00 53 - 273 
Agricultural machinery___......... 7.49 95. 86 49. 37 4. 07 2.10 . 55 . 283 
Other machinery -__...............- 7. 46 93. 23 48. 01 3. 80 1. 96 - 52 . 268 

Se A A a 7. 66 60. 26 31. 03 2. 55 1.31 . 34 0175 

Chemical products_.................... 7. 65 80. 19 41. 30 2. 97 1. 53 40 . 206 

Food and confectionery__............-- 7. 56 65. 55 33. 76 2. 51 1. 29 e 0175 
Beet-sugar refining. ............__. 7. 66 56. 25 28. 97 1.95 1.00 27 . 139 
alti lett tg 7. 53 79. 65 41. 02 3. 41 1.76 45 . 232 
SS ee 7.79 72.11 37. 14 2. 83 1. 46 ‘ ", 196 
Bread and macaroni__........._..- 7. 68 91. 35 47.05 3. 47 1.79 . 48 . 247 
Ais sere a: ocmnmieniinniiesuiiiin 6. 89 56, 34 29. 02 2. 59 1.33 38 . 196 

cited sins aha ws h esineegaeanae 7. 56 94. 48 48. 66 410 2.11 5A . 278 

BS RIE ED et Se a eh 7. 25 66. 60 34. 30 2.72 1.40 38 . 196 

Hemp and other textiles___.........._- 7.10 52. 62 27. 10 2. 24 1.15 32 . 165 

Clothing and toilet articles._.......__. 7.40 72. 58 37. 38 3.15 1. 62 .43 . 221 

Bae ae ET © eee eee a 7. 58 55. 76 28. 72 2.19 1.13 .30 « 155 

AEP EERE Sa heie Ce ZOA 7. 34 79. 19 40. 78 3. 31 1.70 46 - 237 

re nr ee 7.78 86. 47 44. 53 3. 36 1.3% 4 . 237 

elit ta cxcenihincdiinaccn diet tiaaiall 7. 86 91. 42 47. 08 3. 42 1. 76 47 - 242 
ae RR A da A eels 7. 59 74. 66 38. 45 3. 23 1. 66 43 . 221 
cA EE vine, Sam eh Spleen 7.45 72. 61 37. 39 3. 00 1, 55 40 - 206 


























8 Ukraine, Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Central Statistical Office. Statistichna Khronika, No. 57 (126), 
1929, p. 4; No. 55 (122), 1929, pp. 7 and 14. 
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Average actual daily and monthly earnings of farm hands in : 
Ukraine for 1928 are shown in Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS OF FARM HANDS IN UKRAINE IN 1928 


[Chervonetz ruble at par =51.5 cents] 





















































| Average actual earnings 
we Per cent of actual 
Adeye | earnings 
Num- days Per day | Per month 
Kind and sex of workers ber of = xed 
workers * 
month |Chervo-| U.S. |Chervo-| U.S. ‘ . 
netz cur- netz cur- -—~y o— BP 
rubles | rency | rubles | rency : 
— iste ciniesemeepemsainhd 
Permanent: 
a So 77 25. 1 1. 05 $0. 54 30.90 | $15. 91 93. 5 2.7 3.8 
Women..-_-__-. Sheth e SLRS 57 23. 8 . 92 . 47 24. 22 12. 47 93. 8 5.7 5 
SS. deci n BSR5 > 36 25. 0 . 63 32 16. 27 8. 38 8 | pete are 4 
Total, permanent__--_- 866 25.0 1. 02 .53 | 29.85 | 15.37 93. 6 2.8 3.6 
Seasonal l. 
Ee enone os 743 | 24.5 . 95 -49 | 26.70) 13.75 97.2 bo sal 1.2 
i Tilne atamagrag hte, 214 24.1 . 94 . 48 25. 28 13.02 | 98.8 1.0 on 
a keds Le 60 23.8 .- 96 . 49 24. 69 12. 72 | 98. 8 ‘2 1.0 
Total, seasonal_______| 1,017| 244] .95| .49] 2628) 13.53! 97.6| 1.4 1.0 
Grand total.__________. 1,883} 247] .98| .50| 27.92] 1438! 9561 21 2.3 
































Table 3 shows hours of labor per day of farm hands in Ukraine in 
































1927: 
TaBLe 3.—HOURS OF LABOR PER DAY OF FARM HANDS IN UKRAINE 
= | 
H f labo d 
| redialcbes | ours of labor per day 
Group of 
workers Winter | Spring | Summer Fall 
RS coh 3a 5 bee ec cos ran oins'dn bls Wasaeedaies 296 8.2 10.7 12.5 10.4 
poe Sete RET 5, Se a cg a AR ie 220 7.5 11.0 12.6 10.3 - 
lf LSE. SRR Se Pc a EC Se 404 8.7 10.9 12.7 10. 5 Ba 
Gees. . £415 i, Bs ih ah AcE 361 8.7 11.0 12. 4 | 10.3 ki 
etic | | q 
Fi 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Arbitration Awards 
Building and Common Laborers—Denver, Colo. 


N THE 18th of July 1929, the Industrial Commission of Colo- 

rado gave a decision in the case of the Building and Common 

Laborers’ Union, No. 340, against the contractors of the city and 
county of Denver. 

The representative of the union gave notice on June 24, 1929, to 
the commission and to the contractors of Denver of a demand for au 
increase in wages and a change in working conditions. 

At a hearing held in Denver, July 13, 1929, the — ees con- 
tended that they were entitled to a vag of $5 for an eight-hour day, 
time and one-half for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays, and recognition of their union. The employers who testi- 
fied did not oppose an increase to $5 per day, but declared that any 
increase in wages should not go into effect where contracts had 
already been made and let. Some of the employers contended they 
did not care to recognize the union. ° 

The findings and award of the Industrial Commission of Colorado 
follow: 

From the evidence submitted by both sides it appears that common laborers 
in the city of Defiver receive from 30 to 50 cents per hour and are employed 
from 8 to 12 hours per day; that they are employed on an average of only 4 days 
per week. In the opinion of the commission this is not a living wage. A large 
majority of these employees are unorganized and do not belong to any union. 

herefore, it is the decision and award of the commission that the demands of 
the said union for $5 per day and for an 8-hour.day are reasonable and should 
be granted by the employers, and that the employers should recognize the righ! 
of the employees to organize and bargain collectively. Weare also of the opinion 
that time and one-half should be allowed for overtime and for Sundays and 
holidays. There should be no increase, however, in wages, nor should the time 
and one-half for overtime be imposed or demanded until the completion of the 
contracts that had been let eg? to the date the above notice was received by thc 


commission. We believe that this is only fair to the employer who has takes 
and figured a contract under wages and conditions prevailing at that time. 




























Railway Clerks—Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 


A BOARD OF ARBITRATION created by agreement of March 21. 
1927, for the Fd of deciding a wage dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers. 
Express and Station Employees and the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., on November 4, 1927, made an award granting increase- 
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in rates of pay of 7 per cent to clerical employees and of 4 per cent 
to the freight handlers of the carrier.’ 

Subsequently a dispute arose as to the interpretation of the award 
as applied to the freight handlers and check clerks at the Sixteenth 
Street and the Fortieth Street stations, who are working on a tonnage 
basis. ‘The brotherhood contended that the arbitration award was 
intended to apply to the tonnage rates. The carrier took the opposite 
position. The board of arbitration was reconvened in Chicago on 
June 24, 1929, and upon a full hearing and consideration of the 
wa submitted, agreed upon the following interpretation of the 
award: 


It was the intent of the decision of the board of arbitration, dated November 
4, 1927, to add 7 per cent increase to the tonnage rates of pay of the freight house 
checkers employed at Sixteenth and Fortieth Street stations of the carrier in effect 
October 31, 1927, * * * and the award of the board shall be so applied... 

It was the intent of the decision of the board of arbitration, dated November 
4, 1927, to add 4 per cent increase to the tonnage rates of pay of the freight 
house callers, loaders, stevedores and freight handlers employed at Sixteenth 
and Fortieth Street stations of the carrier in effect October 31,1927, * * * 
and the award of the board shall be so applied. 


The increase in the tonnage rates of pay of the employees are retro- 
active to November 1, 1927. 





1 See Labor Review, January, 1928, p. 195. 
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STABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT 





Guaranty of Minimum Annual Income to Employees by Paper 
Company 


ae Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. of Wisconsin and 
Ontario, Canada, has adopted a plan under which it guarantees 
its employees a continuous annual income whether or not the plants 
shut down. 

The plan which is used in the company’s plants at Wisconsin 
Rapids and Biron, Wis., and Port Arthur, Ontario, was worked out 
by company officials and union leaders. Employees of the company 
who are members of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers are 
affected 1 the arrangement. Each man who has worked for the 
company for more than a year is assured of a salary equal to about 
one-third of his regular wages whenever he is forced out of work by 
a shutdown. 

The following is the plan as described in a statement issued by 
the company: 


Our schedule of unemployment compensation, effective February 7, 1929, 
provides for remuneration to permanent employees who are commintied to remain 
idle due to curtailed operations. 

The highest amount paid amounts to $75 per month, which applies to positions 
involving the highest skill and wages. he rate of compensation Ee atncce 
from this figure in proportion to wages. Common labor with more than three 
years’ service is paid $30 per month, and one to three years’ service $20 per 
month. 

In the event of part-time work the employees receive the difference between 
the compensation rate and actual money earned. In other words, the unem- 
sey Oo compensation constitutes a guaranty of a certain specified income. 

fore receiving check the employee signs an affidavit showing amount of 
money earned elsewhere, if any. 

Full arrangements for this plan were made in conference with local labor union 
officials representing the three organizations with whom we deal regularly. 
These are the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, and International Brotherhood 
of Electricians. We have transacted business with our employees on this basis 
for 10 years. 

The unions agreed to assist in every possible way in the enforcement of regu- 
lations covering the unemployment insurance plan. They also gave their 
advice and assistance in devising the schedule. 

The system is not considered as a permanent policy; however, it will remain in 
force for the present. A permanent plan may bevecckent out later; however, no 
definite steps have been en in that direction. The compensation payments 
are made by the company, no contributions being made by employees. 
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Guaranty of Steady Employment to Minimum Number of 
Shop Employees by Railway Company 


N interesting plan for the stabilization of employment is now in 
A operation for the second year on the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Early in December, 1927, the Shop Craft Federation and the 
management of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. agreed upon a 
plan to stabilize employment, which guaranteed steady employment 
to @ minimum of 2,170 shop men for the period of one year, beginning 
January 1, 1928. This agreement was renewed for the year 1929, 
with the minimum number of shop employees increased to 2,235. 
Under’ the old method of handling shop employees no man was 
guaranteed employment for a period of more than five days, the 
necessary notice to be given when reducing the force. Under the 
new plan 2,235 mechanics, apprentices, helpers, and coach cleaners 
are assured of steady employment for the entire year of 1929. The 
company is granted the privilege of increasing its forces above this 
figure at any time. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 





Cincinnati Employment Agencies 


ie THE winter and spring of 1928 an investigation of employmeni 
agencies in Cincinnati was made by the Consumers’ League o/ 
that city, the results of the survey being embodied in a report: 
from which the following data are taken. 

In Cincinnati, as in other municipalities, there are two genera! 
types of employment agencies—commercial, or fee charging, and 
those making placements without charge. Some of both types of 
offices endeavor to place all groups of workers. Other bureaus, 
however, limit their efforts to either white or negro applicants and to 
one or more of the following classes of applicants: Unskilled laborers, 
semiskilled and skilled factory workers, restaurant and domestic help, 
professional and clerical employees, minors, the physically handi- 
capped, and persons affiliated with particular organizations. 

he information presented in the report was secured through 
interviews with managers of fee-charging employment offices, wit! 
heads of free offices and organizations making placements, and wit) 
peepee in a representative group of industries and business lines, 
and through the personal experience of employment bureau appli- 
cants and of other persons who had dealings with employment offices 
in some other capacity. Although the study is not exhaustive, its 
findings cover all commercial employment agencies that were in opera- 
tion in Cincinnati in the spring of 1928, and also ‘‘as fully as possible 
every type of agency existing in the city which placed either adult 
or junior workers without charging a fee.”’ 

In the period covered bythe study there were 21 fee-charging 
employment agencies in Cincinnati.? As reported by these iilece. 
3 made all types of placements, while 5 secured positions for unskilled 
laborers am , 4 for restaurant and domestic help, 4 for clerical 
employees, 1 for teachers, and 4 for singers, dancers, and other 
entertainers. 


Agencies Placing Unskilled Labor 


Fee-charging agencies——There were eight fee-charging agencies 
placing common or unskilled laborers, indinding three which served 
all types of applicants. All eight offices were in the downtown 
section of the city and easily accessible to the type of workers they 
placed. Only one of these agencies had a predominant negro patron- 





1 Consumers’ League of@@®€incinnati. Employment agencies in Cincinnati, by Frances R. Whitney. 
Cincinnati, December, 1928. 

2 Of these 21 agen, 17 had State licenses and 18 had city licenses. One office for domestic workers 
had its State and city license revoked in April, 1928. An agency for clerical workers received its license 
after the information for this study was compiled. 
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age, the other seven serving both whites and negroes. The manager 
of one of these offices reported 96,000 applicants annually and only 
about 5 per cent placed. 

Job opportunities for unskilled laborers were secured through 
solicitation of and orders from local and out-of-town contractors and 
through watching newspaper advertisements. 

One bureau’s minimum charge was $5 in advance of the workers’ 
application to the employer, according to an applicant’s report. 
In the majority of cases the jobless common laborer had to raise 
at least $2 before he could make application for a permanent job 
through the fee-charging employment agencies. The fees for tem- 
porary jobs were usually 50 cents in advance, although one or two 
offices reported that sometimes they made no charge for such place- 
ments. 

As to whether these agencies refund promptly fees paid in advance 
if the applicant is not hired by the employer, the report says: 

In every case the agency managers claimed that, under these circumstances, 
the fee was refunded immediately provided the employer’s signature to a state- 
ment that the man had not been hired appeared on the referral slip. One agency 
specified that a man must present this slip so countersigned by 4.30 p. m. of the 
day on which he was sent to the employer, to obtain refund. 

Complaints from workers that t °y have not been able to get back their 
payments, even though not hired for the job suggested, indicated either that the 


practice of immediately refunding fees is not uniformly adhered to by all agencies 
or that this policy is not always carefully explained to the applicant. 


Managers of these fee-charging offices placing common labor re- 
ported that if a job accepted as permanent was found to be temporary 
or the job proved to be different from what it was represented to the 
applicant, the agency endeavored to secure another position for him 
without extra charge. In the case of a misrepresentation of the job 
a part of the fee was sometimes returned. The agency retained the 
fee in cases in which the applicant failed to report for work, left of 
his own accord, or was fired. 

State-city employment service—Common-labor department.—The ac- 
tivities of the common-labor department of the State-city employ- 
ment service for the calendar year 1927, covering both whites and 
negroes, were as follows: 


APPLICATIONS AND PLACEMENTS OF UNSKILLED AND CASUAL LABOR, STATE 
CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CINCINNATI, 1927 




















Item Men Women Total 
De nw. ca cnssaucemsiemesieh samen 7, 447 8, 821 16, 268 
dia Latulsddnsecsinbabcvndk¢-ckiondbas cas dsucmioaabewed 6, 944 5, 286 12, 230 
Cee le i ae ceinh iibipia maniietenctth 7, 022 5, 486 12, 508 
od iin ndaieeaibidsnitns seanisicndiobadingumnitnncyetbabinnaii 6, 761 5, 253 12, 014 





While the fee-charging bureaus which handle common-labor jobs 
place very few women, the femaJe casual workers who applied to the 
State-city employment service outnumbered the unskilled laborers. 
As will also be noted, out of 16,268 applicants, 12,014, or nearly 
three-fourths, were reported placed. : 


This is a good record, particularly as compared with a statement of a fee- 


charging agency’s manager * * that out of a ible 96,000 applicants 
a year, 5 per cent could be placed. On the other hand, if this pa tne general 
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estimate of the number of men applying to him yearly can be relied upon, it is 
evident that the services of the common-labor department of the State-city 
service could be extended far beyond those it is now rendering. : 


Other common-labor agencies.—In Cincinnati unskilled casual wor|:- 
ers may also secure jobs through railroad or commissary agencics 
and the Transient Service Bureau. 

The railroad or commissary agencies, when carried on by the rail- 
road companies, charge no fees for placements. Independent com- 
missary companies, however, made an arrangement with the railroads 
for the deduction of the laborer’s placement fee from his first week’s 
pay, the amount so deducted being generally $2. Sometimes men 
who sign up for such work do so for the purpose of getting to another 
section of the country and drop outen route. Such agencies as these, 
however, have been known to secure fees from unskiJled workers and 
to transport them to places where there were no jobs for them or 
where the available positions had been filled by the time they reached 
their destination. 

The number of these agencies placing railroad labor fluctuates with 
the needs of the scinnole. In the spring of 1928 the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. was securing workers through its local employment 
bureau. Two commissary agencies were supplying other railroads 
with construction labor. Both of these agencies were licensed to 
charge for local placement work but reported that they “did not 
bother with the retail business. ”’ ee 

The Cincinnati Transient Service Bureau was established in 1924 
by the Associated Charities, the Bureau of Catholic Charities, and 
the Salvation Army, and is operated on funds from the Community 
Chest. The bureau provides temporary housing for homeless 
transient men, and also food and lodging. 

The staff of the bureau consisted of three men, one representing each of the 
organizations interested, and an office assistant. Employment obtained through 
the bureau was usually daywork for social agencies or at the city salvage plants 
or in residence districts, doing such jobs as cutting grass and putting in coal. 
Some householdefs telephoned the bureau regularly for men. When a man 
earned money in this way he was asked to pay the Transient Service Bureau a 
small sum in return for board and lodging. 

Work of this sort, however, took care of only a few men and for short periods 


of time. In the majority of instances it was necessary to use the various em- 
ployment agencies, both public and private, to find steady work for the applicant. 


In the year closing October 31, 1926, 4,978 men, of whom 229 were 
negroes, were handled by the bureau. 
hen the report under review was being written the operation of 


the Transient Service Bureau by the city department of public 
welfare was under consideration. 


Agencies Placing Skilled and Semiskilled Workers 


Fee-charging agencies.—Six of the private commercial agencies 
which placed common labor also secured jobs for skilled and semi- 
skilled men and women, most of whom were white. To obtain 
work opportunities for their clients recourse was had to newspaper 
advertisements by employers and to newspaper advertisements 
inserted by the agency itself. 

No “adequate statistics’? from these agencies in regard to the 
number of skilled and semiskilled applicants or placements could be 
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secured by the investigator. General statements made by these 
agencies suggested that the amount of their business with this class 
of workers was not large in comparison to that in behalf of unskilled 
laborers. ‘The skilled and semiskilled had to pay higher placement 
fees than the unskilled workers; for example, those seeking skilled 
and semiskilled positions were charged $4 for a $12 per week job 
and up to $8 for higher-paid jobs. One agency reported that its fee 
fora job paying $30 per week was $5, and two other offices stated 
that their maximum charge was 10 per cent of the first month’s pay. 

For temporary jobs the ordinary fee reported was $1 or $2, accord- 
ing to the pay agreed upon. In general, fees were collected in advance. 

According to reports made by skilled and semiskilled workers 
having recourse to these bureaus— 

Fees were not always refunded when the applicant was not hired. In case a 
job proved temporary, it was impossible to get back any portion of the fee paid 
inadvance. The offer to get another job instead of refunding the fee sometimes 
meant weeks of waiting—a particularly bad thing if the applicant had used up 


all his funds during a period of unemployment preceding the short-time job, 
and had no money left to deposit with another fee-charging agency. 


State-city employment service—Skilled-labor department.—The ac- 
companying statistics show the activities of the skilled-labor depart- 
ment of the State-city employment service for 1927: 


APPLICATIONS AND PLACEMENTS OF SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED LABOR, STATE- 
CITY EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CINCINNATI, 1927 














| 
Item Men Women Total 
Terenas a Al. Sato Sk 1, 041 569 1, 610 
ee oe ah cde dub Sheed kinds bklakonaeeen 658 181 839 
ee ge ead ctahnadach pt. cielincommeiaioe 688 194 882 
RES SEPT eee. ae POMC te Pee — seapere? aeee 623 141 764 











The above figures indicate that in 1927 only a small percentage 
of the skilled and semiskilled workers among the 185,000 gainfully 
employed in Cincinnati used the State-city employment service. 

Employers’ associations.—Among the employers’ associations that 
maintain employment agencies in Cincinnati the National Metal 
Trades Association is outstanding. This organization and three 
others carried on in a similar manner were visited by the Consumers’ 
League investigator. Because of the diminished demand from em- 
ployers for workers, one of these organizations had practically dis- 
continued its employment work. The expenses of the employment 
—— of these trade associations are paid out of their membership 

ues, 

The investigator was told several times by employment managers 
that the trade association employment agency was ‘‘their sole 
source of labor supply,” the main reasons for such reliance being 
because such agency understands the exact needs of the employers 
and because it is the policy of such agencies in Cincinnati to engage 
only nonunion labor. 

From the worker’s standpoint, it is sometimes charged that these employers’ 
associations are a stumbling block in the way of advancement to better jobs 


and wages, as well as a check on union affiliations. The files of the association 
usually contain full information on the applicant’s previous connections and 
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wages, and it is difficult for him to get work at a higher rate of pay than he 
has earned with another company in the same industry. 

Labor unions —With two exceptions, the secretaries of 12 la}yoy 
unions who were interviewed reported that an important part of 
their work was to keep in contact with employers who had agreem its 
with the union and to furnish them with employees when requir:d. 
Ordinarily union members would be supplied, but if no unionists \ ¢;¢ 
available a nonunionist might be recommended. 

Members moving to another city were presented with a traveling 
card recommending them to union secretaries in other localitices 
Once in a while an employer’s request for labor would be met by corre- 
spondence with a local office in another city. 

In comparison to the working populations in some other large 
municipalities, the Cincinnati wage earners, except in the building 
trades, are only slightly organized. In consequence, the number 
of te placed through the unions in Cincinnati is ‘‘comparativcly 
small.” 

Schools and educational agencies.—Certain trade schools make an 
effort to secure positions for the men and women whom they train. 
Among a sample group of seven of these specialized institutions were 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute, the Engineering College of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and the Marinello School. The cost of tuition 
ranged from $100 to $250 per annum, but in general was not over $1()0). 

In the spring of 1928 the approximate number of students enrolled 
in these seven institutions, plus the Y. M. C. A. departments doing 
placement work, was only 2,700. On the whole, the small number 
of workers able to avail themselves of these schools were more «d- 
vantageously situated as regards placement than other mechanical 
workers. 


Agencies Placing Domestic and Restaurant Workers 


Fee-charging agencies—At the time of the investigation there 
were six fee-charging Siporment offices handling domestic, restau- 
rant, and institutional help, two of the six making this type of place- 
ments’ only. Their method of finding jobs for their patrons was 
similar to that followed in securing other kinds of positions, namely, 
reading ‘‘help wanted” newspaper advertisements, calling up patrons, 
and receiving direct orders from employers. 

The charges for permanent positions ranged from $2 for a job 
paying $8 per week to $5 for a $25-a-week ition, the fees being 
demanded on acceptance of the position. The prevailing fee for a 
temporary job was 40 or 50 cents per day. Furthermore, the em- 
ployer sometimes paid an amount equal to that charged the appli- 
cant and sometimes half as much. In other cases, however, only 
the applicant paid. 

In response to the allegation that the agencies sometimes failed 
to return the entire fee of the applicant when she failed to get a job 
to which she was referred, the agency contended that it was entitle: 
“to make a service charge for its trouble.” Moreover, the policy 
of offering to secure another position, rather than refunding the f 
paid, when a supposedly permanent opening proved to be a tem- 





? A third office, in this field had its license revoked in April, 1928, for money 
wife operating special pril, 1928, for getting 
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porary one constituted as much of a hardship to the domestic or 
restaurant worker as it did to other types of applicants. 

State-city employment service—Domestic department.—During the 
calendar year 1927 there were 2,708 woman applicants at the domestic 
department of the State-city employment service of whom 928, or 
34.2 per cent, were reported placed. No comparable figures were 
obtainable for the same type of placements by private fee-charging 
offices. During 1927, however, the 16 commercial employment 
agencies with appreciable numbers of woman applicants placed only 
37 per cent. 

Agencies Placing Clerical and Office Workers 


Fee-charging agencies.—Of the six commercial bureaus placing 
clerical and office workers at the time of the survey, four were han- 
dling this type of applicants exclusively. Managers reported that 
no registration fee or deposit was demanded. The fees of several 
agencies—percentages of the first month’s salary—were as follows: 


Agencies A, B, and C 4 


On a monthly salary of— Fee, per cent 
Nee ee En ns ea makenaunn 30 
2k Sal eepat DSRS 50 Se Sparel Se Bae ty eas SLA rare 40 
GD MI AS, gs oc Lh tea eee oink a eek 50 
I sib ict Ede. Gilvniticinn mattis ogtl th ani Lebeelewemen 60 
EE ID ob orserbnins sion ook~ Clete chi airdi piel. 56 

Agency D 
On a monthly salary of— 
Ree I oe Us ae oe el 30 
i aa a the Ul eta d lis ina hla etl da pails Mtihiattn wie 40 
i i nh 50 
ita el i lB nt SITE i Rg een i Le! RE. 60 
Wee Or eee ek Sc aN ota li aa ah 56 


The contracts of two agencies state that for a temporary position ‘‘accepted 
and agreed upon as such”’ the applicant shall pay 10 per cent of the salary earned 
during the temporary employment, provided this does not exceed the amount 
of a fee for a permanent position. 


Unlike the above-mentioned contracts, the contract of a third 
agency does not define ‘‘temporary employment” at all or make any 
reference concerning ‘‘fees for positions accepted as temporary.” 

Employment office managers reported that when an applicant 
found his job other than represented, the agency would get him 
another one. The printed contracts, however, include no precise 
statement covering this matter. 

One of these bureaus reported approximately 9,000 applicants in 
1927 and the placement of only 30 per cent, and another agency 
nearly 11,000 applicants and the placement of about 15 per cent. 
The other two agencies placing office workers only had not been 
opaenieng long enough to make an annual report on applicants and 
placements. 

Business schools..—During the 1927-28 session of the Y. M. C. A. 
business schools 1,049 men and women were in attendance. A 
business course of 12 months costs $65. 
even if the Sane . Fd cont “ the first month’s salary on positions paying $150 or more 8 month, 

+ aot cent of year’s salary 


students of two commercial schools visited were found to be mainly young boys and girls. The 
t work of these institutions are referred to in the section on junior placements. 
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In the year ending May, 1928, there were 463 students in these 
schools Wiis obtained jobs through the employment bureau of the 
Y. M. C. A. educational department. Only some of these were 
clerical or office workers. However, some of the adults in the Y. M. 
C. A. schools already have jobs and are studying to equip themselves 
for better positions or other lines of work. 

Typewriter companies.—Free placement work is being done by 
large typewriter companies in various cities of the United States. 
The investigation included four such employment departments. 
Woman applicants predominate, one agency reporting that 95 per 
cent of its applicants were female. Not only typists and stenogra- 
phers but various kinds of trained office workers are placed by these 
companies. One company reported that in ‘‘a recent calendar year 
85 per cent of some 5,000 requests from employers for office employees 
had been satisfactorily filled by the woman at the head of its em- 
ployment department.” Another office stated that frequently the 
—— of the employment department interviewed 50 or 60 persons 
a day. 

State-city employment service—Clerical and professional department.— 
The small number of clerical and professional persons applying to the 
State-city employment service—666 in 1927—1is accounted for by the 
disadvantageous situation of this office which “‘was too far uptown 
to be easily visited.” The proportion of applicants placed was also 
small—only 22 per cent. 


Agencies Serving Professional People 


Teachers’ agency.—One teachers’ agency was included in the 
survey. A registration fee of $1 was charged by this agency and, 
according to the printed contract form, 5 oe cent of a calendar 
year’s salary for a permanent position. The commission for a 
temporary position was 7 per cent of the earned salary. 

Entertainment bureaus.—The engagements made through the four 
agencies of this type covered by the survey were, in the majority of 
cases, for only one occasion. The artist was eo by the bureau 
instead of by the individual or group for whom he performed. The 
amount he received seemed to depend ‘‘upon the good will of the 
bureau manager. ”’ 

According to one manager, dancers, singers, and comedians booked 
‘“‘made $15 a night or more.”’ Another manager reported that 
““many of his artists made $50 a week.”’ 

Even though these bureaus, in their phrase, ‘‘sell talent,’’ they are in reality 
employment agencies, since they establish the contact between the worker and 
the job. For this reason they should be licensed by the State and the city, as 
other employment agencies are, and subject to inspection under the law regulat- 
ing private employment agencies. The manager of one of these bureaus had a 
city employment — license at the time of this study, though not compelled 
to take out such a license. 

Stories told by professional performers make it seem the more desirable that 
all these bureaus licensed. Young girls calling to secure engagements have 
been subjected to unpleasant personalities in these offices. When appearing in 
costume at various affairs they have been compelled to change without adequate 
dressing rooms and under undesirable conditions. 


Cincinnati Art Center —This organization is a comparatively new 
one, which has been established to promote interest in the fine arts. 
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It places its student members, who are preparing for careers, in 
vart-time work, which enables them to pay some of their expenses. 
The student membership dues are only $1 per annum. Up to the 
time the investigator interviewed the center it had made ‘“‘no stated 
charge” to older artists for booking them for engagements aside from 
the membership dues of $2. Plans were being considered, however, 
under which a certain percentage of the amount received for securing 
an engagement would be retained by the center. 

Chamber of commerce.—The chamber of commerce of the city 
maintains a list of applicants, composed for the most part of sales- 
men. When chamber members call for such employees recommenda- 
tions are made from these applicants. No fee is charged the 
applicant. 

Agencies Serving Special Groups 


Amone the fraternal and similar organizations placing special 
groups without charging fees were the Masonic Employment Bureau, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the Friars’ Club. The 
first-named agency is financed by the Blue Lodge members of the 
Masonic order and obtains positions not only for Masons but also 
for their blood relations. In 1927 over 68 per cent of 1,832 applicants 
were placed. 

The Y. M.C. A., in addition to placing the students in its business 
schools, as already mentioned, offers the service of its employment 
department to any of its members, the membership dues being $10 
per annum. 

The Friars’ Club, a gym and athletic organization for young 
Catholic men, makes the services of its secretary available to club 
members seeking jobs for themselves or their relations. In the first 
four months of its existence the employment bureau of the club 
placed 51 persons. 

Agencies for placing the handicapped.—The Cincinnati Association 
for the Welfare of the Blind and the Handicap Placement Bureau 
receive funds from the Community Chest and endeavor to secure 
work for persons who are especially difficult to place. The Cincinnati 
League for the Hard of Hearing cooperates with the Handicap Place- 
ment Bureau, which reported that out of 570 applicants, of whom 
85 were colored, 213 were placed in permanent jobs, 12 were set up 
in business, and 150 aided in obtaining temporary employment. 


Agencies Serving Juniors 


Tue school census of May, 1928, shc wed that 17,249, or about 58 
per cent, of the 29,802 young persons in Cincinnati between 15 and 
19 years of age, were engaged in gainful occupations. These employed 
juniors constituted 9.3 per cent of Cincinnati’s wage earners. Accord- 
ing to the fee-charging employment bureau managers, few juniors 
had secured jobs through such offices, as these boys and girls in general 
would not be able to furnish the fees required, especially for initial 
jobs. Furthermore, at the period investigated there was considerable 
unemployment among adults. 

Junior placements were made mainly by the schools, especially the 
vocational schools. At the time of this survey there were in Cincinnati 
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10 vocational schools financed by State and Federal funds ‘in con- 
junction with the board of education.” All,these schools were follow- 
ing the cooperative plan, the pupils after some preliminary trainin: 
spending alternate weeks in school and on a paying job. 

There were 2,379 students enrolled in the full-time vocational schools during 
the year ending in June, 1928; 7 1,208 of these students (843 boys and 365 girl:) 
worked on a cooperative basis all or part of the year. Three hundred and forty-six 
students graduated from the 2-years’ course and obtained full-time employ- 
ment. Eight hundred and fifty-three more pupils left the school during the yeur 
without completing the course, on becoming old enough to work full time, an: 
secured Yaa as @ result of their school training, though undoubtedly not as well 
prepared as if they had finished the course. On the basis of school census figures, 
and without allowing for whatever increase there was in the junior wage-earniny 
population after that census was taken, the percentage of working minors wh. 
obtained employment during 1928 as a result of vocational-school training 
might be roughly estimated at 7 per cent. 


Other schools.—Some junior placement work was being done by the 
public senior and junior high schools. A parochial school having a 
commercial course stated that it had little difficulty in finding work for 
its students after their graduation. Schools were maintained by sev- 
eral companies who make calculating machines. In 1927 one of these 
companies, which has schools all over the country, secured permanent 
jobs for 277 students through the office of the company in Cincinnati. 

A considerable group of young persons obtained’ jobs through busi- 
ness and commercial schools where they took courses. The investiga- 
tion included two of the nine such schools in Cincinnati. According 
to the manager of one large school, 768 requests from employers for 
office workers had been received by him in 1927. A private technical 
school ‘‘was supposed to guarantee”’ a job to a student regardless of 
the amount of time he spent on the course, and a privately endowed 
colored industrial school endeavored to find employment for ‘‘ worthy 
and needy students.” 

A sail entices of boys were being placed by means of trade-union 
apprenticeship in certain building oe ay 

State-city employment service—Junior department.—In May, 1928, 
a separate department for junior placement was established in the 
public employment service and soon afterwards moved to the second 
floor of the city hall to effect a closer relation with the department of 
papas welfare. The new agency was expected to be functioning on 

ull time at the beginning of 1929. 


Summary of Findings and Recommendations 


Evidence procured through this investigation shows that: 


1. Existing employment agencies fail to place a considerable percentage of 
their applicants. 

2. phew. on berg loyment agencies: 

(a) Charge higher fees than applicants should be asked to pay; 

(b) Indulge in practices detrimental to the interests of the worker; 

(c) Increase the employer’s costs by supplying applicants ill-equipped to fil! 
vavancies and by increasing labor turnover. 

3. Agencies other than the fee-c and public employment agencies 
assist in placing workers to only a limited b 

4. The important problem of junior placement is being inadequately handled. 

ya Ape city lacks an adequate clearing house of information on employment 
conditions. 


7 228 apprentices also attended these schools on a 4-hour-a-week voluntary basis. 
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The Consumers Jeague of Cincinnati 1ecommends, therefore, the 
following means of steadying employment and purchasing power for 
the benefit of the employee, the employer, and the public: 


1. A city ordinance controlling by license and inspection the practices of fee- 
charging agencies.® 

2. The greatest possible development of the free State-city employment 
service. 

3. Limitation of the number of private employment agencies by providing 
through State law that no more agencies may be licensed unless it can be 
proved that existing agencies are not meeting the needs of the community. 





—_— 
— —- 


Unemployment Grants in England 


HE Unemployment Grants Committee in its eighth annual 

report, recently published, gives a summary of its work from its 
formation in December, 1920, to June 10, 1929, of which the most 
interesting feature is the quick response of expenditure to different 
policies of the Government. The committee was appointed to 
administer State assistance to local authorities who wished to relieve 
serious unemployment by carrying out schemes of useful work in their 
own districts. The help given might be the assumption by the 
Government of a part of the interest and sinking fund charges on any 
loan raised to meet the cost of an approved scheme, or it might be 
the payment of a part of the wages bill, in cases where no loan is 
required and the scheme is paid for out of current revenue. 

From the beginning of the committee’s work up to the end of 1925, 
the Government’s policy remained about the same, and during this 
period schemes estimated to cost nearly £100,000,000° were ap- 
proved. The Government then decided to cut down the amount of 
help given, and a circular letter was sent out, December 15, 1925, 
making the conditions for the receipt of grants much more severe. 
The effect was seen immediately. 

Whereas in the year 1924-25, 2,272 schemes, estimated to cost £20,639,000 
were approved for grant, the corresponding figures for the three following years 
were: 

June, 1925-26, 1,240 schemes, to cost £17,566,000. (The circuiar [letter] 
referred to was issued in the middle of this = 


June, 1926-27, 63 schemes, to cost £792, 
June, 1927-28, 28 schemes, to cost £319,000. 


In November, 1928, the policy was changed again. The Industrial 
Transference Board had emphasized the necessity of drawing off 
some of ghe unemployed from the regions most severely depressed, 
and the Government was anxious to c out this plan. Accord- 
ingly, another circular letter was issued, offering help on much easier 
terms for works undertaken in areas with light unemployment, pro- 
vided that at least 50 per cent of the men employed were brought 
from the areas of heavy unemployment. The effect was immediate. 
Between the issuance of the letter, November 9, 1928, and June 10, 
1929, schemes to the number of 657 had been submitted, and approval 
had been given to 320, estimated to cost £5,545,749, and to provide 


§ Such an ordinance, drawn up on the basis of the facts presented in this study, was passed by the city 
council on she ggg 1928, and became effective on January 1, 1929. 
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employment for 224,946 man-months. Moreover, the field «/ 
employment was much widened by the new terms. 

A large number of authorities, who had hitherto been ineligible for grant 
because of the low measure of unemployment in their area, thus not only caniec 
within the ambit of the committee, but were eligible for an extended grant, pro- 
vided that they were willing to employ transferred men. Many of these are:is 
have been held to be suitable for the introduction of transferred men and the loc.:| 
authorities have been willing to employ such men in return for the grant. 
Schemes of sewerage, road construction and improvement, water supply, etc. 
which in many cases have been badly needed, but the cost of which could not be 
met out of local funds, have been put forward and approved for grant in these 
areas. 


In considering the prompt response to the offer of November, 1928. 
the committee feels that it affords an eloquent testimony of the desire 
of the local authorities throughout the country to cooperate in the 
local relief of unemployment’ and to improve the public amenities, 
health and other, in their districts. In addition, it seems to show 
that the possibilities in this direction are larger than was supposed, 
and that further schemes of useful public work will be forthcoming 
if encouragement is afforded. 


















—, ~~ 
— oa 


Rehabilitation of the Rural Poor in South Africa 


EGINNING in 1920 the Government of South Africa has found 

it necessary to carry on special plans for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, varying with the needs of the particular locality affected. The 
landless unemployed of the rural districts, including those who had 
drifted to the cities, presented certain difficulties. Some, given a 
chance, were quite able to reestablish themselves on the land, and for 
these provision was made under settlement schemes. But there was 
a less promising element corresponding, apparently, to the “poor 
whites” of backward and isolated districts. 


These have generally been spoken of as representing a hopeless class; but 
many hold otherwise, and believe them to be suffering from want of opportunity, 
from much that is wrong in South African land and agricultural practice, and 
from the almost inevitable effects of racial and social divergencies which, in their 
unrestricted operation, are essential features of the common make-up of our 
agricultural and rural systems. 


These, it was felt, needed discipline and training first of all. A 
training farm was established at Losperfontein in the Transvaal, and 
suitable applicants were sent there with their families, to be given 
actual practice in intensive agricultural methods. A new agrival is 
first put to work on pero am under the direction of a farm 
manager, and is paid wages not to exceed 5s. 6d. ($1.34) a day, with 
free housing, schooling for the children, fuel, and medical attention. 
If he does well, he is advanced to what is known as the “ three-morgen 
plot scheme,” (a morgen being 2.17 actes of ground), under which he 
is: placed on a small holding which he works, still under the direction 
of the farm manager, for his own benefit. He is guaranteed the same 
daily wage, but his produce is marketed for him, and any surplus over 
the actual amount spent for his wages, fertilizers, animals, and trans- 

ort is placed to his credit. If he succeeds here, he is considered ready 
or placement. The original plan was to place trainees with estab- 


ee lee, OS eee ee 
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lished farmers, apparently as a kind of tenant on shares, but this 
arrangement was not wholly successful and has been superseded by 
whatis known as the pagter trainee extension scheme, under which the 
Government takes the place of the landlord farmer, but takes no 
profits, requiring only that actual expenses incurred on the tenant’s 
behalf shall be returned. Three areas are being developed as part 
of this plan. These schemes are being carried on under the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and its official publication, the Social and Industrial 
Review, gives in its issue for June, 1929, some details concerning 
progress made at Zanddrift, one of these areas which is considered of 
special importance. 

The scheme of training adopted on this farm was new; it embodied principles, 
such, for example, as that of systematized community cooperation, which had 
not been applied in any previous attempt to reclaim as agriculturists some of the 
many landless men who have sunk low in the scale of poverty and helplessness. 


In a sense, therefore, it was regarded by the Government as an important experi- 
ment in dealing with rural poverty. 


When the department undertook the scheme, the Zanddrift area 
was uncleared, unimproved, virgin land, not especially promising for 
the purpose in view, since the soil is shallow and granitic, the possible 
range of crops of commercial value is small, and the expenses of ferti- 
lization by chemical and rotation methods heavy. ‘“ Zanddrift, in 
fact, as an agricultural proposition, is lean and poor, and is further- 
more situated in a hail belt.” In April, 1926, a few men were brought 
in to begin the plan, and the number was gradually increased to 93 
in September of that year. 

These were placed on eight-morgen subdivisions of bush land under the new 
canals. The work for the first year consisted mainly of the clearing of bush, 
making of irrigation furrows and planting such preliminary crops as were possible, 
(nearly the whole of one crop having been destroyed by hail). In subsequent 
years further development took place, houses and barns were built, and greater 


areas were prepared with progressively increased crop yields; but it is not until 
1929-30 and subsequent seasons that the maximum yield can be expected. 


The plan called for six years of training and supervision, the Depart- 
ment of Labor advancing the whole cost as a loan to the trainees, to 
be repaid within the six-year period. The total number placed was 
95. Up to March 31, 1929, the total amount advanced was £47,928 
($233,242), of which £24,997 ($121,648) was for livestock, imple- 
ments, building materials, and the like, £18,260 ($88,862) was paid 
out as maintenance allowances, and £4,671 ($22,731) was for rent. 
Of this amount the trainees had, up to April 10, 1929 repaid £15,682 
($76,316) and £387 ($1,883) had been written off, leaving a balance 
of £31,859 ($155,041). The present value of the farm, including 
the net cost of houses, barns, and tobacco flue-curing barns, is 
£56,000 ($272,524). ‘‘No allowance in such valuation has been 
made for clearing, plowing, fertilizing, cultivation, or making of irri- 
gation canals, labor on building, etc., all of which is work done by 
the pagters themselves.” 

In the earlier years so much time was required for clearing land, 
putting up buildings and similar pioneer work, that the full crop 
réliliag hes not yet been realized, but for 1928 the value of the produce 
amounted to about £14,000 ($68,131), and it is estimated that as 
soon as full development is reached the normal production will be 
worth £17,500 ($85,164) annually. 
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Up to the end of March of this year, the department had spent, 
on an average, £504 ($2,453) for each trainee, of which £169 ($82) 
had already been repaid. This average included the capital expend i- 
tures which will not have to be repeated, so that expenditure por 
man will decrease as the average returns per man increase, and tie 
debt will show a progressively rapid diminution with the later years 
of the training period. A study of the repayments already mace 
shows that 5 men are ahead of the theoretic schedule, 22 are exact! 
with it, while 63 have repaid amounts ranging from £125 to £175 
($608 to $852), and over, but have not reached the whole of the £2() 
($973),. which, in theory, should have been returned by March 3), 
1929. As the initial years of such a scheme are inevitably the most 
difficult and expensive, the results are looked upon as satisfactory. 

Clearly, the lean times are over, the pioneer work has been done, and the fruits 
remain to be reaped. The application of the principle of community cooperatio :,, 
while preserving every circumstance of individual interest, has on the one sic 
supplied business efficiency and on the other maintained personal incentive, s\ 
that a proposition against which the department was strongly and authorit:- 


tively warned has proved to be gapable of successful working, and the apparently 
impossible shown to be possible. 


The social results are even more satisfactory than the financia! 
progress. Even were it necessary to assume that men of the kind 
placed here could not become self-supporting—and the department 
strongly protests any such assumption—the experiment would stil! 
be worth maintaining because of its effect upon those brought within 
its scope. 


In place of the depressing spectacle of the normal poverty and low standards 
of life of previous days, there have been created wholesome conditions under 
which some measure of simple comfort, freedom from the specter of want and 
semistarvation, and a real degree of happiness has been rendered possible by 
their own efforts and work for the men, women, and not least, the children, who 
make up this little community. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for July, 1929 


MPLOYMENT decreased 0.2 per cent in July, 1929, as compared 
with June, and pay-roll totals decreased 3.8 per cent, according 
to reports made the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the total 
pay rolls for one week, for both June and July, together with the per 
cents of change in July, are shown in the following table: 









































Employment | Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- riven | Per. 4 Per 

Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | syne, 1929| July, 1929 | “488° | June, 1929 | July, 1929 | Change 

| } 
1. Manufacturing_________- | 12,737 | 3,586,335 | 3,571, 163 i —0.6 | $99,362,798 | $94, 503,231 | 1 —4.5 
2. Coal mining___........--- 1, 317 286, 373 274,205 | —4.2 7,198,908 6, 426,650 | —10.7 
meeereciee...-........- 162 104, 632 93,716 | —10.4 | 2,841, 629 2, 278, 454 —19.8 
Bituminous_._........- 1, 155 181, 741 180, 489 —0.7 | 4,357,279 4, 148, 196 —4.8 
3. Metalliferous mining ___ 354 63, 780 62, 346 —2.2 1,948,118 1, 825, 632 —6.3 

4. Quarrying and nonme- 
tallic mining_-__.__.____ 656 39, 085 38,374 -—1.8) 1,058,663 1, 003, 453 —5.2 
5. Publie utilities__._______- 9,017 710, 065 718, 539 | +1.2 20, 846,352 | 21, 275, 568 +2,1 
6, TR tte camoddcceustels 6, 630 260, 042 252, 796 —2.8 | 6,579,757 6, 475, 040 —1.6 
Wholesale_...........--| 1, 530 54, 191 5A, 827 +1.2) 1,641, 573 1, 672, 061 +1.9 
BEERS RTE OCS 5, 100 205, 851 197, 969 —3.8 4, 938, 184 4, 802, 979 —2.7 
FF RSA aE | 1,8%8 145, 467 148, 047 +1,.8 | 22,438,128 | 2 2,464,339 +1,1 
8 Canning and preserving _| 353 | 24, 924 41,256 | +65.5 411, 916 625,689 | +51.9 

} | 

NE i i te lade | 32, 892 | 5, 116,071 | 5, 106, 726 —0,2 | 139, 844, 640 | 134, 599, 602 —3.8 





1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, p. 5; 
the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? Cash payments only; see text, p. 25. 


July is customarily a month of inventory-taking in manufacturing 
establishments, while mining and retail trade operations are much 
curtailed also at that season. On the other hand public utility 
— are largely engaged in outside operation in summer, 
wholesale trade is preparing for autumn business, the summer resort 
season increases hotel employment, and the summer canning season 
has opened. The net decrease in employment in July was only 
10,000 employees out of a total of more than 5,100,000. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Cuass I Rariroaps, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of May 
and June instead of for June and July consequently the figures can not 
be combined with those presented in the foregoing table. 











Employment Amount of pay roll in 








entire month 
Industry vary f ad f 
i cent o cent 0} 
change 


change 
mae ar ey May, 1929 June, 1929 





Class I railroads........__._______. 1, 697,400 | 1,719,274 | +1.3 | $242, 765,789 | $237, 758, 344 —21 
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The total number of employees included in this summary is Tai 
more than 6,800,000, with pay-roll totals in 1 week of approximately q 
$190,000,000. = 


——_ 
— 








— 
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1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
July, 1929 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- | Fo 
tries, June and July, 1929 


We ate a in manufacturing industries decreased 0.6 per 

cent in July as compared with June and pay-roll totals decreased 
4.5 percent. July in manufacturing industries is regularly the season 
for inventory taking and repairs, while pay-roll totals are further Te 
reduced by shutdowns on July 4. These shutdowns this year, in 
many instances, were prolonged over the following week-end, owing 
to the 4th falling on Thursday. The decrease in employment, how- 
ever, was smaller than in any July since the bureau began the present 
series of reports in 1922. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for July, 1929, is 98.2, as compared with Ir 
98.8 for June, 1929, and 92.2 for July, 1928; the weighted index of 
pay-roll totals for July, 1929, is 98.2, as compared with 102.8 for June, 

1929, and 91.2 for is 1928. The monthly average for 1926 equals 
100. 

The slaughtering, ice cream, and flour industries of the food group 
reported increased employment in July as compared with June, while 
each of the 10 industries of the textile group showed fewer employees. 

The outstanding decrease in this group was in women’s clothing and ; 
was partly seasonal in character and partly the result of labor diffi- 
culties in certain sections. In the iron and steel group cast-iron pipe, 
structural ironwork, and machine tools gained in employment in 
i! July, while the iron and steel industry reported decreased employ- 
} ment of 0.7 per cent. Increased employment was shown also in . 
furniture, leather, boots and shoes, paper boxes, book and job print- 
ing, fertilizers, petroleum refining, cement, brick, wagons, electric- 
railroad car repairing, electrical machinery, rubber boots, and ship- 


as 
. | 


BA building. The automobile yeep reported a drop in employment 
ade of 2.4 1 cent, this being the third month of decreased employment 
a since this industry reached its peak in April. 


The rayon and radio industries, which are not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexes, both added to their employees in July; the rayon 
increase was 4.1 per cent and the radio increase was 24.5 per cent. 

The report for July, 1929, is based upon returns for 12,683 estab- 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in July had 3,526,174 em- 
wy 9 whose combined earnings in one week were $93,576,416. 

ive of the nine geographic divisions had more employees in manu- 
facturing industries in July than in June—the Middle Atlantic, the 
West North Central, both the East and West South Central, and the 
Pacific. The West South Central division, however, alone reported 
a marked increase. 
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TasLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 



































N a pay Amount of pay roll 
ro 1 wee 
Estab- Per ( ) | Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments June, July, change June, July, change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Food and kindred products___| 1,890 | 230,026 | 231,326 (1) |$6,062,129 | $6,068, 672 (1) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
hs ccdateqedsacecs 205 87, 833 88,499 | +0.8)] 2,322,047 | 2,366, 209 +1.9 
Confectionery. .........-..... 299 29, 746 29,097 | —2.2 567, 211 523, 092 —7.8 
po ahha eee 328 13, 732 14,252} +3.8 458, 412 478, 772 +4. 4 
fae So 336 15, 553 16,521 | +6.2 424, 042 440, 539 +3.9 
pS nae ae RSS Fee 706 71, 755 71,680 | -—0.1 | 1,939,572} 1,928,992 —0.5 
Sugar refining, cane__.._.....- 16 11, 407 11,277 | —1.1 350, 845 331, 068 —5.6 
Textiles and their products_._.| 2,185 | 629,220 613,642 (2) 12, 377, 632 | 11, 709, 633 (‘) 
Cener eee. «4.5. o nse osee 451 217, 898 210, 577 —3.4 3, 396, 759 3, 244, 775 —4.5 
Hosiery and knit goods_..-._- 349 | 100,724 99,438 | —1.3] 1,965,031 | 1,820,773 —7.3 
Silk Se ‘TE RS LE TRY Co Sr 285 65, 704 65,612 | —0.1 | 1,416,496 1,359,994 —4.0 
Woolen and worsted goods- -_- 192 62, 736 61,357 | —2.2]| 1,405,833 | 1,348,272 —4.1 
Carpets and rugs_..........-- 30 24, 915 24,057 | —3.4 624, 866 582, 450 —6.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 115 34, 469 33, 757 —2.1 843, 993 804, 079 —4.7 
CORR, SND... Lc asivncvcc 311 65, 619 65,571 | —0.1] 1,558,740 | 1,515, 685 —2.8 
Shirts and collars_.........__- 119 21, 714 21,237 | —2.2 334, 939 341, 373 +1.9 
Clothing, women’s_--.--.....-- 214 23, 101 20,759 | —10.1 540, 979 452, 091 —16.4 
Millinery and lace goods______ 89 12, 340 11,277 | —8.6 289, 996 240, 141 —17.2 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

Ss AR 1,919 | 740,171 | 735,186 (4) 23, 198,928 | 22, 124, 055 (4) 
Iron and steel__..-............ 208 | 287,502 | 285,362; -—0.7 | 9,440,342 8, 867, 466 —6.1 
Captiron pine. 5. cee 43 12, 477 12, 767 | +2.3 293, 435 306, 305 +4.4 
Structural ironwork_-...__.__- 175 29, 414 A +1.9 889, 006 885, 869 —0.4 
Foundry and machine-shop 

_ See 1,054 | 285,539 | 284,932 | —0.2 | 8,875,878 | 8,578, 705 —3.3 
a RT 70 32, 576 32, 148 —1.3 853, 225 796, 999 —6.6 
Machine tools. .............-- 147 40, 878 41, 150 iT 1, 357, 810 1, 321, 910 —2.6 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus. 108 31, 768 —4.9 926, 917 858, 917 —7.3 
NRT Ss S La ae 114 20, 017 18,618 | —7.0 562, 315 507, 884 —9.7 

Lumber and its products______ 1, 435 456 | 254, 870 (4) 5, 581,974 | 5, 558, 720 (1) 
Lumber, sawmnills__.........- 672 | 151,598 | 151,467} -—0.1 | 3,130,943 | 3, 167, 642 +1,2 
Lumber, millwork._........_- 337 36, 652 36,576 | —0.2 873, 024 850, 843 —2.5 
POR a hiscsircinciantisicnanse 426 65, 206 66,827 | +2.5] 1,578,007 | 1,540,235 —2.4 
Leather and its products___-__- 451 123,986 | 136,442 (2) 2,908,936 | 3,165,933 (4 
ES eee 132 25, 894 26,769 | +3.4 670, 203 680, 475 +1.5 
Boots and shoes_.-.......-... 319 | 103,092 | 109,673 | +6.4 | 2,238,733 | 2,485,458 | +411.0 
Paper and printing...._._________ 1,210 | 208,345 | 208, 539 (!) 7,005,272 | 6,857,351 | (1) 
Paper and pulp...........-..- 214 59, 847 59,678 | —0.3 | 1,682,059 1,597,990 —2.1 
NS SEES 179 18, 633 18,828 | +1.0 421, 516 422, 807 +0.3 
ting, book and job____._- 373 46, 463 47,319 8 | 1,588,257 | 1,555,554 —2.1 
Printing, newspapers........- 444 83, 402 82,714 | -—0.8| 3,363,440 3, 281,000 —2.5 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

a al eT gs 5 a 369 98,299 | 100, 165 (1) 2,996,318 | 3,027, 458 (‘) 
SSSR eae 142 36,962"; 36,641 | -—0O.9| 1,047,637) 1,024,185 —2.2 
Nee 153 7, 482 7, 933 0 164, 095 170, 983 +4, 2 
Petroleum refining..._....... 74 53, 855 55,591 | +3.2)| 1,784,586 1,832,290 +2.7 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

bites cucinic cans tdGse ab don 1,000 | 131,317 | 127,116 (1) 3, 450,032 | 3,170, 894 (1) 

RRS ere ra eee 110 24, 846 24,987 | +0.6 744, 047 721, 589 —3.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-__- 639 43, 159 43,632 | +1.1)] 1,084,602 | 1,043,908 —3.8 
niin cmanccmunctbisaikde & 117 20, 312 18,871 | —7.1 496, 466 424,333 | —14.5 

Mbba) biiedl .céviedensan 134 43, 000 39,626 | —7.8| 1,124,917 981,064 | —12.8 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steel____..__._____... 236 58, 632 57, 778 (1) 1, 586,834 | 1,518, 293 (4) 
Stamped and enameled ware- . 75 20, 210 20,042 | —0.8 494, 421 470, 242 —4,9 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

Ns tisiscib ste ndtneeactilevins 161 38, 422 37,736 | —1.8 | 1,092,413 | 1,048,051 —4,1 








Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICA 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929—Continued 
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{Cc ou 
Number on pay Amount of pay roll of 
(I week) 
Estab- - Per — Per = 
Industry lish- cent of ve cent of 
ments | June, July, June, July, | Chance 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Tobacco products____.________- 249 63, 056 62, 289 (}) $1, 054,197 | $1, 045, 082 (2) 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff__..__.._.__- 27 8, 272 7,880 | —4.7 140, 781 132, 101 —6.2 at 
Cigars and cigarettes___-._.__- 222 54, 784 54,409 | —0.7 913, 416 912, 981 —(), 1 “i 
Foot 
on for land transporta- rT ‘1 
see dee trnn Gund betivtliidlicin 1,262 | 638,445 | 627,910 (‘) 21, 097,437 | 18, 443, 871 (1) Jron 
‘Auicmablics aS ve 228 | 466,670 | 455,682 | -—2.4 | 15, 739,472 | 13,246,705 | —15.8 uc 
Car bending —_ heed 51 1, 352 1,379 | +2.0 4 30, 038 +2.4 Lun 
ar bu and repairing, Lea’ 
clectris-raiieced ao Sibaoktbodia. 431 27, 623 28,279 | +24 880, 821 877, 872 —0.3 Pap 
{Car building and repairing, Che 
steam-railroad__......_.-... 552 | 142,800; 142,570; —0.2| 4,447,809 | 4, 289, 256 —3.6 Sete 
a industries_______ 531 | 406,382 | 415,900 (1) 12, 043, 109 | 11, 813, 269 (1) 
icultural implements___--- 77 26, 533 25, —3.7 794, 737, 331 —7.2 Co 
t ectrical pyrene on fy appa- 
ratus, and supplies. _______. 188 | 215,659 | 221,367 | +2.6 | 6,628,081 | 6, 588, 106 —0.6 
Pianos and organs______.____- 74 7, 489 7,134 | —4.7 225, 915 205, 754 —%.9 
Rubber boots and shoes____-_. 12 16, 923 17,511 | +3.5 423, 353 431, 676 2.0 
Automobile tires__..._______. 39 62, 547 61,416 | —1.8/| 1,909, 1, 794, 380 —6.0 
Shipbuilding -_............_-- 87 37, 882 37, +0.1 | 1,164,235 1,129, 207 —3.0 
po ee ge ae Ree 13 19, 539 20, 331 +4.1 403, 823 410, 204 +1. 
NO Be Sb ee 41 19, 810 24,658 | +24.5 493, 177 516, 611 +4. 8 
All industries ____________. 12, 737 |3, 586,335 |3, 571, 163 () 99, 362,798 | 94, 503, 231 (1) 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
5 GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION tt 
Kt New England ?____............... 1,514 | 404,710 | 402,892; -—0.4 ($19, 218,740 \$10, 089, 751 —1.3 
Pe) Middle Atlantic 4._____......-....- 949, 561 | 950,072) +0.1 | 27,581, 0b. , 26, 843, 525 —2.7 
8 East North Central §___. ......_- 3, 177 |1, 274, 341 |1, 261,893 | —1.0 | 39, 639, 691 | 36, 022, 153 —9. | 
by West North Central #__...___.___- 1,145 | 183,957 | 184,124; +01 4, 759,335 | 4,712, 842 —1.0 
be: ( South Atlantic ?_....-...........-. 1,590 | 352,013 | 346,954 | —1.4 | 7,043,453 | 6,740,307 7 3 
Es East South Central *..........._- 634 | 133,796 | 134,047 | +0.2)| 2,567,858 | 2,536,008 | 
ae West South Central *........__.__ 739 | 108,526 | 111,312; +2.6 | 2,504,262| 2, 567, 8a. df 
"el Mountain ™_______. ibaa Tae 226 | 34,848) 34,4 —1.2 959,777 | ~ 95Y, (2) 
rp Pci, indie 6 22 788 | 144,583 | 145,441 | +0.6'| 4,088,650, 4,030,978 | —1.4 
+} mare ’ 
et All divisions____........... 12, 737 |3, 586, 335 ‘pases 163 (‘) 99, 362,798 | 94, 503, 231 (*) 
e | i 
a ! The per cent of change has not been com for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
BYE are unweighted and refer only to the estab ts reporting, for the weighted per cent of ny Reb 
ms proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the may 
nea represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
ot The rayon industry was surve for the first time for the January-February com and the 
ay radio industry for the March-April comparison, and, since the data for computing numbers are 
oe not yet ea ~ these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of e- t and pay-ro!! 
Bt totals. figures for all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 2, include rayon or 


radio 
? Connecticut, re 


Massachusetts, et Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
: New hao ia Smagd 


wor, Se Ohio. Wisconsin 


: lowe Rana innesota Miso rh Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
? Dewan Virgi District of © orida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 


ee riya f 


® Alabama, Eeotecay, besa Tennessee. 
w Argon Colorad dene’ Montene Ni Mexico, Nevada, Utab,}W yoming. 
0, ‘0, on ew 
Oregon, Washington ‘ 


California, 
Tage tean aieteatls aft ga coal. 
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TanLE %—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JUNE TO JULY, 1929-12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Cor puted from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





























Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
June to July, 1929 June to July, 1929 
Group Group 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products__-_-_- +0. 6 +0.1 || Stone, clay, and glass products -_- —2.9 —8.0 
Toxtiles and their products -.-_- —3. 1 —6.4 || Metal products, other than iron 
Iron and steel and their prod- | SS es ae —1.5 —4.3 
CCCI sa a neces pense —0. 6 —4.6 || Tobacco products____.......___- —11 —0.7 
Lumber and its products---_..-_- +0. 6 —0.4 || Vehicles for land transportation. —1.4 —10.4 
Leather and its products____.._- +5.8 +8.8 || Miscellaneous industries__.__._- +0. 9 —2.4 
Paper and printing--..-....---. +0. 4 —2.0 
Chemicals and allied products._| +1.5 +0. 5 All industries_-_________. —0.6 —4.5 




















Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, in July, 1929, and July, 1928 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in July, 
1929, was 6.5 per cent higher than in July, 1928, and employees’ 
earnings were 7.7 per cent greater, this being the tenth successive 
month showing a higher level of employment than in the same 
month of the preceding year. 

Forty of the 54 manufacturing industries had more employees at 
the end of this 12-month period than at the beginning. The notable 
increases, aS in June, were over 30 per cent each, in electrical ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding, and machine tools, while other outstanding 
increases were shown in petroleum refining, foundry and machine- 
shop products,”and agricultural implements. Cotton goods’ em- 
ployment was 4 per cent greater in July, 1929, than in July, 1928; 
hosiery 8.5 per cent greater, iron and steel 7.8 per cent greater, and 
aucomohile employment 6 per cent greater. 

The 14 industries which reported fewer employees in July, 1929, 
than in July, 1928, arranged according to the size of the decrease 
were: Steam fittings (9.8 per cent), pianos, cement, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, brick, glass, ice cream, leather, women’s clothing, 
electric-railroad car building and repairing, rubber boots and shoes, 
millwork, cast-iron pipe, and pottery (0.1 per cent). 

Manufacturing industries in each of the nine geographic divisions 
showed pronounced increases both in employment and pay-roll totals, 
in this comparison over a year’s interval, the Middle Atlantic States 
leading in both items. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1929, WITH JULY, 1928 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total 
weighted in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2 2} 


IN MANUFAC. 


of all industries are 






































Per cent of Per cent of 
change July, 1929, change July, 1929, 
compared with compared with 
July, 1928 July, 1928 
Industry Industry 
Num- | Amount Num- |Amount 
ber on | of pay ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll payroll; rol! 
Food and kindred products_.| +2,3 +2.9 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat SE ae eS +10, 0 
IE os nnigcshuibbadicscn a +1.5 +3.7 6 ETP +4.5 
Confectionery ---.........-- +11 +0. 3 RE TNT 2 +2.0 
ett IE I AI am —2.2 —3.6 Petroleum refining..________ +17.1 
| RE EE ee... +5. 6 +4.3 
(“as Sel +2.4 +3.0 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, came__......| +1.5 cs | (tes OeeENie aie —2, 
as ER SS ae eS —7. 
Textiles and their products._.| +3,7 +4, 2 Brick, tile, and terracotta__.| —2 
Cotton goods__...........-- +4.0 +7.2 ee —0. 
a and knit goods_____ +8.5 +14.0 Bae acy Fadi —2. 
= wt ce a a alee +5. 5 +5. 8 
n and worsted goods__| +3.2 +5.1 || Metal products other than 
fae eee +7.4 +8.5 iron and steel... +6, 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled 
OE SSSR aa ey +4.9 +4.9 a eae +3. 7 
Clothing, men’s_..-....._.. +3.4 +1.2 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars_......____ +2. 4 +10.9 ae +7.7 
Clothing, women’s_________ —1.9 —9.3 
Millinery and lace goods._..| +1.3 —19 || Tobacco products__._________ +2.5 
Chewing and smoking 
Iron and steel and their tobacco and snuff_________ —43 
| SERRE eeeen ss +11, 1 +14,4 Cigars and cigarettes_______ +3.5 
Iron and east a neal eee Kian +7.8 +12.8 
Cast-iron pipe__........___. —0.5 +7.6 — for land transpor- 
Struc meaner © elite. opel +9. 0 2° 2, SOR iii +4, 8 
Foundry and machine-shop Raneanalliie BORER me AD +6.0 
SRE EE eee +16. 9 +19. 5 Carriages and wagons._....| +8.1 
TOE OG: +8. 0 +9. 4 Car wwe Lee | and repairing, 
Machine tools_________.___. +32. 0 +35. 7 electric-railroad_____.____- —1L4 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating pan ile sb, +2.0 
Cs bhi. 5k: —9.8 —11.9 
Sa IR: +4. 6 +7.5 || Miscellaneous industries_____ +29.5 
Agricultural implements_..| +165 
Lumber and its products___.| +3,4 +3.3 Electrical machinery, appa- 
Lumber, sawmills. ..._..._- +2.6 +3. 5 ratus, and supplies_. ____- +39. 1 
Lumber, millwork.___._.___ —0.8 —2.3 Pianos and organs.____.____ —9. 4 
UR dh cudieeiie ined +8.0 +8. 6 Rubber boots and shoes..._.| —1.3 
Automobile tires__.._______ +4.6 
Leather po ng its products____ xs ty . Shipbuilding............._. +340 
ioe and shoes............ +13 +4.4 All industries-......_.__ +6.5 
Paper and printing._________ +2,7 +4,1 
Paper and pulp__........._- +2.0 +5.0 
i, ¢ ile ae +4.4 +6. 4 
Printing, book and job__...| 440 +18 
Printing, newspapers..___._ +2.8 +44 




















RECAPITULATION By GEroGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! 














GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Ccontd.! 














New England..-............_... +6.1 +9.8 || West South Central_.......____. +6. 
Middle Atlantic._..........____ +9.3 .; 2 2 .. _ ~eretegey +2. 
North Central__...._______ +8.9 oo SER ie a +4. 
West North Central_......_____ +3. 3 +4.9 
South Atlantic.............___. +4.9 +7.4 All divisions..._...______. +6, 
East South Central__........___ +6.0 +6. 4 
1 See footnote 3 to 11, p. 200. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 203 
Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in July, 1929 


PR CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manufac- 
turing industries were 3.8 per cent lower in July, 1929, than in June, 
1929, and 1.1 per cent higher than in July, 1928. 


Taste 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, JULY, 1929, WITH JUNE, 1929, AND JULY, 1928 




















Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
July, 1929, com- | July, 1929, com- 
pared with— | pared with— 
Industry Industry 
June, July, June, | July, 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Boots and shoes. ............... +4.3 Sf SS eee —2.9 +2.7 
Shirts and collars............-..- +4.1 +8.2 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Cast Stak pends di cw weicnn +2.0 +8. 2 I ircncdukinehansassegiel —3.1 +2.3 
Lumber, sawmills. _........_-.- +1.3 +0.9 |} Shipbuilding. _..........._____- —3.1 +2.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing_ +1.1 +2.3 || Electrical machinery, appara- 
Cigars and cigarettes... .....--- +0. 7 +0. 7 tus, and supplies_-_--......__- —3.2 —1.2 
lop CRONE ee... .....4. +0. 6 —1.1 || Machine tools___.__.._..______- —3.3 +2.4 
Carriages and wagons. ---.-___-.- +0. 4 —4.4 || Car building and repairing, 
Doking...isidtisesdoweddsensenss —0.4 +0. 7 steam-railroad__.............. —3.4 +5.8 
Petroleum refining --..-........-- —0.5 —1.6 || Carpets and rugs_.............. —3.5 +1.2 
;, 7 —0.7 Wl, 7 Bh CI ntdlennesqoeccccccnsses —3.6 —4.0 
Costa tbe werdksaceet. —1,2 +3.1 || Agricultural implements---_.__- —3.7 —3.3 
Chee tes access s-nd0 —1.4 (1) Printing, book and job_-_.-__-_-- —3.8 —1.8 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Silk goods ke a —3.8 +0. 6 
| Ss ee —1.5 +3.2 || Stamped and enameled ware___ —4.1 +3.6 
Rubel Geieekates sd 2.52.6. —1.5 +7.6 || Automobile tires_...........--.- —4.3 —5.7 
Printing, newspapers-.---...---- —1.6 +1.8 || Pianos and organs__..........-- —4.4 —2.9 
Pertti sis abkeewencse —1.7 +1.4 — refining, came___........- —4.6 —2.4 
RE ES er ee —1.8 +3.3 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta___-_-_- —4.8 —3.5 
Pane? GE Bess. tenon J —1.8 SB 0 Sea hi cc cdecocss scence —4.8 +0. 3 
Woolen and worsted goods-_-_..- —2.0 +1.6 | Hardwate.....<...sscs-0i5525i.- —5.3 +1.2 
OIE ccien cs diate Ren oe Bae —2.2 ong, TF Re Ack de eesecukeotdadns —5.4 —0.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- Iron and steel_............----- —5.4 +4. 8 
UC. cde Cae be cacnned —2.3 +5. 1 ae eaog.ame 5 | 1 Re ae —5.7 —0.8 
Structural ironwork ...........- —2.3 —1.7 || Hosiery and knit goods___.....- —6.2 +4.6 
Lumber, millwork.............- —2.4 —1.6 || Clothing, women’s. __._.....-.- —7.0 —7.8 
Steam fittings and steam and Pi iniein anata nosh oenibeisin —8.0 +1.1 
hot-water heating apparatus-.- —2.6 —2.6 || Millinery and lace goods__._.._- —9.4 —3.3 
Car building and repairing, elec- po ES Eee ee —13.8 —9.7 
cy RES —2.7 +0. 1 
CloG EG iencnsinncacnese —2.7 —2.3 All industries_...........- —3.8 +1.1 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___- —2.7 —0.4 























1 No change. 
Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE ESTABLISHMENTS in 18 manufacturing 
industries reported wage-rate increases in the month ending July 15, 
1929. These increases averaged 6.3 per cent and affected 11,068 
employees, or 36 per cent of all employees in the establishments 
concerned. ) 

Six establishments in four industries reported wage-rate decreases 
during the same period. These decreases averaged 10.4 per cent and 
affected 358 employees, or 40 per cent of all employees in the estab- 
lishments concerned. 

Fifty-six of the establishments reporting increases in wage rates 
were in the two car-building and repairing industries. These increases 
combined with those reported in February, March, April, May, and 
June make a total of more than 62,000 employees in 371 car shops who 
received wage-rate increases between January 15 and July 15. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 19% 





















































Per cent of 
Establishments increase or decrease Employees affecte: 
in wage rates 
Per cent o! 
employees 
ustry Number ak 
ine reporting 
Total increase Aver- | Total | Iestab- | |. 
number or Range number | ishments| °°! 
reporting | decrease age reporting ‘>! ib- 
in wage increase or) '')- 
rates decrease ments 
in wage = *°})0rt- 
| rates | 4B 
| Increases 
fo ae ce AO 706 3) 4012.5 5.0 79 57 ) 
Cotton aes, “a 481 3 5.0 5.0 861 100 ) 
Vanes oa RRe Re emeRb Ne 208 3} L567 2.3 187 16 ) 
dd RS 43 2 6.2 6.2 1, 251 100 10 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Witkin cmcceetdsstsbichnd 1, 054 9} 2,420.0 7.9 317 21 ) 
REE ae a RC a 114 1 2.0 2.0 144 28 1 
Lumber, sawmills. ......._._..- 672 2! 5.5-11.0 10.8 206 35 (1) 
Lumber, millwork_______._____- 337 ° 3) 50-100 6.0 38 17 ) 
EE 319 1 10.0 10.0 40 78 ) 
Printing, book and job___-.____- 373 5| 6.1-12.0 8.1 49 13 ) 
Printing, newspapers____.__...- 444 3 | 1.7-10.0 3.6 100 s ) 
Petroleum refining._._.._.____- 74 | 1 9.3 9.3 17 12 ) 
i 134 1 8.0 8.0 65 Ss (1) 
Cigars and cigarettes_..___.___- 222 1 7.0 7.0 80 6} (0) 
i 228 2; 6.7-16.0 6.7 502 10 (1) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad______________- 431 35 1. 3-10.0 3.2 1, 151 45 4 
Car’ building and repairing, 
steam-railroad _............_-- 552 21| 41- 9.3 6.8 4, 536 77 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus 
a i Saas Sindee TPE TE 788 7| 10-17.8 7.5 1, 445 17 1 
| Decreases 
| i 
Lumber, sawmills. ...........-- 672 | 2} 50-120) 11.5 170 31 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____-- 639 | 2| 50-150) 10.7 63 100) ¢ 
I a ae i 134 | 1 +S oe ee | 30 20 ( 
Cigars and cigarettes_.......__- 222 1 8.0 | 8.0 95 78 (1) 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


InpDEX NUMBERS for July, 1928, and for May, June, and July, 1929, 
showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed and 
in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6, 
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—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR.- 
ING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1928, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1929—Continued 






































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
July | May | June _§ July July | May | June | July 
Vehicles for land transportation.| 97.0; 107.5 | 103.1 101.7 96.0 118.7 | 109.8 98,4 
fA eliinanipagnes. reeeeamomamen Iss be 113.7 133. 0 123.4 | 120.5 112.1 143. 1 127.4 107. 2 
Carriages and wagons-._____...._. 74.9 81.3 79. 4 81.0 82.4 85. 6 83.1 85. 1 
Car building and _ repairing, 
electric-railroad_--_............- 94. 1 93. 4 90. 6 92.8 94.7 95. 6 93. 8 93. 6 
Car building and _ repairing, 
# steam-railroad_................- 84.0 85. 8 85. 9 85. 7 83. 0 95. 5 93. 0 89. 7 
Miscellaneous industries_________- 89.8 | 113.1 | 115.3) 116.3 89.2} 117.7 | 118.5 115.7 
Agricultural implements eee oe 104. 9 131. 6 126. 9 122.2 108. 0 140. 1 131.3 121.9 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

TRS TES SIR 90.7 | 118.0} 123.1 126. 2 92.3 123.1 127.7 127.0 
Pianos and organms._.............- 68. 0 66. 5 64. 6 61.6 63. 8 63. 0 61.8 56. 3 
Rubber boots and shoes_-____.-._.- 97.8 91.6 93. 2 96. 5 93.9 95. 4 97.8 99. 8 
Automobile tires..............--- | 106.9 114.7 113.9 111.8 107. 4 119.4 113. 1 106. 3 
PE i cickvicadstebnctoin | 80.2 108. 6 107.4 107. 5 80. 0 112.0 113. 2 109. 8 

} } 











Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to July, 1929. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well 
as the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, 
as well as 1928, and January, February, March, April, May, June, 
and July, 1929. 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1929 
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¥ [Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
eS 
8s 
Ce Employment Pay-roll totals 
i Month 
mt: 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
43] 
tad January_....-- 106. 6} 103.8} 97.9] 100.4) 97.3] 91.6, 95.2) 95.8 986) 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 80.6 94.5 
‘4 February -.--.- 108. 4; 105.1; 99.7} 101.5) 99. 93. 97.4; 99.4) 103.8) 99.3) 102.2) 100.6) 93.9) 101.8 
< March.-____.--. 110. 8} 104.9) 100.4) 102.0) 99. 93. 98. 6| 104. 7) 103. 3) 100. 8} 103.4) 102.0) 95.2) 103.9 
ETS Re 110. 8} 102. 8} 100. 2) 101.0} 98, 93.3; 99.1) 105.7) 101.1) 98.3) 101.5) 100.8) 93.8) 104.6 
SOR y 110. 98.8; 98.9 Ss 97. 93. 99. 2} 109.4; 96.5) 98.5) 99.8) 99.8 94.1) 104.8 
. eee ee 110. 95.6} 98.0) 99.3) 97. 93.1} 98.8) 109.3) 90. 95.7; 99.7) 97.4) 94.2) 102.8 
i PL Scbciish 109. 92.3) 97.2 97.7) 95. 92. 98. 2} 104.3) 84.3) 93.5) 95. 93. 91. 98. 2 
A Bis ttn 108. 5} 92.5) 97. 98.7) 95.1) 93. 6)...... 103.7; 87.2) 95.4) 98.7) 95.0) 94.2)..._-- 
o4 September _._-_| 108. 94.3; 98.9) 100.3) 95. eee 104.4) 89.8) 94.4) 99.3) 94.1) 95.4)..___- 
4 ese 108.1} 95. 6) 100.4) 100.7) 95.3] 95. 9)....-- 106.8) 92.4) 100.4) 102. 95. 99. O}__.._- 
% November__-.-_} 107.4; 95. 5) 100.7} 99.5) 93. SR 105.4; 91.4) 100.4) 99. 91.6) 96.1)...-.-- 
'} December__._- 105. 4| 97.3) 100. 98. 9} 92. 06. 5j...... 103. 95. 7) 101. 99.8) 93. > a 
i Average_- 108.8 #8. 99.2 100.9) 96.4 #3.9) 1 98,1 104.3 m6) 97.7 100.0 96. 5 04, 5/101. 5 
-! 
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Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in July, 1929, and Time Worked 
by Employees 


NINE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT ESTABLISHMENTS 
in the 54 manufacturing industries reported as to force employed in, 
July, 1929, and as to working time of employees. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employees, 6() 
per cent were working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent were idle: 
employees in 81 per cent of the establishments were working full time, 
and employees in 18 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 92 per cent of « 
full normal force of employees who were working an average of 97 per 
cent of full time, each of these percentages being 1 per cent lower than 
those shown in the reports for April, May, and June. 


TaBLE 8.—PROPORTION OF FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN JULY, 1929, AND OF TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES 


















































——— = 
Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per cent of 
ments establish- | Average | Percentof | Average 
reporting ments in | Per cent | establishments | Per cent 
Ind which em-| of full operating of full 
ustry ployees time with— normal 
worked— | worked force em- 
by em- ployed in 
ployees establish- 
in estab- ments 
lishmen operat- 
Total | Per || pon Part eens Full | Part; 128 
num- | cent : normal | normal 
ber | idle || me | time force | force 
Food and kindred products________ 1,463 | (4 88 12 98 43 57 SS 
8 tering and meat packing_-___ _ 3 eee nd 6 100 55 45 92 
NN EE SESE OI 243 2 65 34 94 12 86 65 
eS CE SES Pe | 9 ae 92 s 99 41 59 90 
SS ERR, Seer 27} (4) 86 14 97 46 53 95 
TU ee tee, 96 4 100 53 47 100 
Sugar refining, cane,..........___- Se btiwehl 83 17 96 8 92 86 
Textiles and their products__.._____ 490 2 73 25 96 36 61 RS 
CN st 414 2 71 27 95 32 66 85 
Hosiery and knit goods._.....____- 177 4 71 25 95 40 56 89 
ts Bob Sema ks NE Ve ge SE ka SAE 171 1 83 16 97 39 61 93 
Ww n and worsted goods.._______ 172 2 77 20 96 30 |. 67 83 
Cc Oe i on - 8 ee 64 36 96 50 50 104 
D and RE ER Ie yy RS 47 53 91 29 71 86 
38 Ce APS 7: 197 2 83 15 97 43 55 9! 
Shirts and collars............_____- 74 4 80 16 98 50 46 99 
Clothing, women’s______.._________ 121 7 71 22 96 40 54 91 
Millinery and lace goods__________- 52 2 58 40 94 19 79 8] 
Iron and steel and their products__| 1, 657 1 15 rs 96 42 58 4 
OS RE aT SEE 167 2 67 31 95 36 62 91 
PI CO OR 50 50 85 8 93 79 
5 = dn gavtee « mA paps Seer 1 t= 90 10 100 49 61 98 
oun machine-shop prod- 
REGIE ERE RN REET 922} (}) 76 24 97 42 58 96 
A AE TACT 8  § eee 78 22 96 27 73 84 
po eae Oi gg eS 89 ll 101 73 27 123 
ry Peer ot 101 i 65| 34 6 28 71 7 
wa apparatus. .......-. iv 
Stoves Se 95 2 60 38 90 26 72 89 
Lumber and its products___..._____ 1, 187 1). ® 22 97 35 4 88 
Lumber, sawmills. .............._. 546 1 81 19 97 40 60 88 
Lumber, millwork..............._- 276 1 75 | 2 97 25 75 78 
Furniture--......... 365 1 76 2B 97 35 Of 92 
Leather and its products___________ 353 1 4 15 98 43 56 93 
18. Yeas SES EE eae 112 1 &4 15 98 36 63 S4 
Boots and shoes. -................. 271 1 ot 16 98 45 5A 95 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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7 \nte &—PROPORTION OF FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN JULY, 1929, AND OF TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES—Continued 


























Operating establishments only 
Establish- || Per cent of | ay 
ments establish- pragean Per cent of | Average 
reporting mentsin | offyj] | establishments | Per cent 
ita which em-| time operating of full 
ey ployees worked with— normal 
worked— | by em- force em- 
ployees ployed in 
in estab- establish- 
lishments oan 
operating l ny 
Total | Per || Full | Part Full | Part ng 
num- | cent || time-| time normal | normal 
ber | idle force force 
Paper and printing-____..........-.-- 872 | (1) 89 il 99 49 50 97 
Paper and pulp__...........-.----- 169 I 90 9 100 43 57 94 
Tae Me bu... 74 26 97 29 71 88 
Printing, book and job---._...---- 284 | (') 93 7 99 42 57 99 
Printing, newspapers_...........-- FF Gicstee 93 7 100 73 27 101 
Chemicals and allied products _____ 285 | (!) S6 14 98 21 79 81 
Ci oie ik i wtinn 7 oe 91 yg 99 44 56 95 
Vl os sicamddeiiwan< 140 1 79 21 97 1 98 40 
Petroleum refining..............--- ot ee 100 j_----- 100 24 76 89 
Stone, clay, and glass products____-. 784 2 SS 10 98 37 60 86 
CH ek le atin dsb>ecadecone 76 1 99 j_-._-- 100 34 64 80 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.......- 501 2 89 8 98 37 61 88 
2 Be Se 105 1 71 28 94 37 62 86 
Pf Sy Re Ee SE ren ar 102 4 90 6 99 44 52 90 
Metal products, other than iron 
pga aids a aa ge a 190 |______ “4 16 98 40 60 92 
Stamped and enameled ware-.----. i ee 92 8 99 36 64 90 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_| 131 |_..._- 81 19 98 42 58 93 
Tobacco produets____............_-- 223 2 70 28 95 34 64 93 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 

i Rak ie eccacascau 4 Ee 71 29 96 33 67 81 

Cigars and cigarettes. .-............ 199 3 69 23 95 34 63 95 

Vehicles for land transportation ___| 1, 080 |_____- St 16 99 30 70 94 
i, bs ch atibdicticinsicucsmoe | NS 88 12 99 40 60 102 
Carriages and wagons__._....._..-- wet. 3 78 22 96 17 83 72 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

ee Ss Petes 83 17 99 38 92 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

NN 6 isG cutigaiccueettenceccd | Seen 85 15 98 23 77 81 

Miseellaneous industries________.__. 344 (1) 82 18 97 47 53 102 
Agricultural implements-._.......-- op ER 76 24 97 35 65 96 
E eal machinery, apparatus, 

Re TRS TERT me ie 90 10 99 61 39 110 
Pianos and organs--..............-- 61 2 61 38 90 20 79 75 
Rubber boots and shoes. -..._._..- D Westen 86 14 99 71 29 92 
Automobile tires.................-. / 2 eae 76 24 96 41 59 105 
SSE nes gg rn 90 10 100 51 49 85 

Maa tid obo wneccn ke dak 9, 958 1 81 18 97 39 60 92 
































! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in July, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 

combined—decreased 4.2 per cent in July, 1929, as compared 
The 1,317 
mines reporting had in July 274,205 employees, whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $6,426,650. 


with June, and pay-roll totals were 10.7 
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Anthracite 


ADVERSE SEASONAL MARKET CONDITIONS still prevailed in the 
anthracite industry and employment fell off 10.4 per cent in July 
while pay-roll totals were decreased 19.8 per cent. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 


Atlantic division. The details for June and July are shown in 
Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 





























Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (i tank « Per 
Geographic division Mines |_ cent of cent of 
change change 
June, 1929} July, 1929 June, 1929 | July, 1929 
Middle Atlantic !._.._._______ 162 104, 632 93,716 | —10.4 | $2,841,629 | $2,278,454  —19.5 














1 See footnote 4, p. 200. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 0.7 per cent lower in 
July, 1929, than in June, and pay-roll totals were 4.8 per cent lower. 
These figures are based upon reports from 1,155 mines, in which there 
were in July 180,489 employees, whose combined earnings in one week 
were $4,148,196. 

The South Atlantic, West South Central, and Pacific geographic 
divisions each reported increased employment, while there were fewer 
employees in the five remaining divisions for which bituminous coal 
is reported. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 











- 


Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Por ( shed 














Geographic division ! Mines cent of cent of 
change chang: 
June, 1929} July, 1929 June, 1929 | July, 1929 

New E EE ne Ee ee OC e RE oes Re ee a... 
Middle Atlantic.............._. 368 60, 176 50,708 | —0.8 | $1, 521, 633 | $1, 428, 669 —6. 1 
East North Central.__........_. 169 26, 902 26, 553 —1.3 636, 860 602, 161 —5.4 
West North Central___..._____- 53 4, 058 3,885 | —43 94, 445 83,843  —11.2 
| _*  Seeeeoeeeee an 249 40, 121 40,258 | +03 979, 335 940, 435 —4.0 
East South Central__........._- 206 39, 621 39,434 | —0.5 825, 277 794, 861 —3.7 
West South Central_._.._.____- 26 1, 341 1,362 | +1.6 27, 687 25, 404 —8.2 
Se ae aes 74 8, 179 7,942 | —2.9 233, 543 233, 109 —0.2 
ert ke SR a 10 1, 343 1,347} +03 38, 499 39, 714 +3. 2 
All divisions._.._.___.._-. _.1, 155 181, 741 180,489 | —0,7 | 4,357,279 | 4,148,196 —4,8 


























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 
3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in July, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mining was 2.2 per cent lower 

in July, 1929, than in June and pay-roll totals were 6.3 per cent 
lower. These percentages are based on reports from 354 mines which 
in July had 62,346 saphoyets whose combined earnings in one week 
were $1,825,632. 


stu ttn me aebtetenseet 8 6 
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The East South Central division reported a gain in employment of 
5 per cent, while the West South Central division reported a decrease 
of 6.7 per cent. Details for each division from which metalliferous 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 





—__— 


— 

















Number on pay roll mae > roll 
Per Per 
Geographic division ! Mines cent of cent of 
June, July, |CPange| june, July, 
1929 1929 1929 1 
New DE acdhheranseeccccccli conse cofensesessipdibinsicibionbions cocdibecegegrnestienenggevenentemnnd 
Middle Atlantic_...........-.-. 6 958 930 —2.9 $26, 546 $25, 553 —3.7 
East North Central_........... 41 11, 197 11, 345 +1.3 299, 527 298, 357 —0.4 
West North Central__........-- 58 8, 348 8, 557 +2. 5 248, 488 251, 555 +1.2 
pT a SEA 2 NE RR i ek TE CD SRM ie dS. bam 
East South Central_........___- 13 4, 051 4, 255 +5.0 82, 641 83, 889 +1.5 
West South Central -__....._.-- 71 4, 899 4, 570 —6.7 123, 167 116, 888 —5.1 
) Pe a a a 142 32, 358 30, 674 —5.2 1, 105, 490 988, 308 —10.6 
Pocifie...i. Gite ides cnck 23 1, 969 2,015 +2.3 62, 259 61, 082 -19 
All divisioms____________- 354 63, 780 62, 346 —2.2 | 1,948,118 1, 825, 632 —6.3 


























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in July, 
1929 


MPLOYMENT in this industry was 1.8 per cent lower in July, 
1929, than in June, and pay-roll totals were 5.2 per cent smaller, 
as shown by reports from 656 establishments having in July 38,374 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,003,453. 
Eight of the nine geographic divisions reported decreased employment 
in July, the decreases ranging from 0.1 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
States to 4 per cent in the East North Central division; the East 
South Central division reported a gain of 3.6 per cent in number of 
persons employed. 
Details for each division are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 




















Number on pay roll ome a 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | June, July, |°Dange| june, July, | Change 
1929 1 929 1929 

New England .................. 100 5, 892 5,851 | —0.7 $180, 354 $181, 663 +0.7 
Middle Atlantic...............- 103 7, 695 7,684 | —0.1 232, 555 228, 942 —1.6 
East North Central____._._____- 195 10, 537 10,115 | —40 328, 483 290,254 | —11.6 
West North Central_........__- 61 2, 483 2,396 | —3.5 60, 571 60, 359 —0.4 
South Atlantic..........._..._. 89 5, 964 5,786 | —3.0 108, 755 99, 951 —8.1 
East South Central_.__....____- 49 2, 914 3, 018 3.6 48, 088 47, 365 —1.5 
West South Central...._._.___- 25 1, 876 1,831 | —2.4 49, 271 47,779 —3.0 
«Cie RR aR 9 205 204; —0.5 5, 363 4,819 | —10.1 
PRUE ein cic, cencncdusincnd 25 1, 519 1,489; —2.0 45, 223 42, 321 —6.4 
All divisions.______..___. 656 39, 085 38,374 | -—1.8 | 1,058,663 | 1,003,453 —5,2 


























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200, 
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5. Employment in Public Utilities in July, 1929 


ep eget in public utilities increased 1.2 per cent in Jiily, 
1929, as compared with June, and pay-roll totals were 2.| 
er cent greater. Reports were received from 9,017 establishments 
caine. in July, 718,539 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $21,275,568. 
Details for each geographic division are presented in the following 
table: | 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 









































Number on pay roll pee roll 

Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments June, July, change June, : July, cha nge 

1929 1929 1929 1929 

New England_-_-..........----- 320 39, 461 40,210 | +1.9 | $1,301, 804 | $1, 335, 732 2.6 
Middle Atlantic._.............. 1, 446 206, 102 207, 762 +0. 8 6, 434, 746 6, 532, 637 1.5 
East North Central__.......___- 1, 687 191, 937 194, 313 +1.2 5, 833, 236 5, 934, 883 1.7 
West North Central__.......__- 1, 462 73, 663 75, 451 +2. 4 1, 960, 303 2, 033, 445 +3.7 
South Atiomtie. .......-......6. 823 53, 602 54, 790 +2. 2 1, 483, 153 1, 516, 754 +2.3 

East South Central_........___- 658 22, 466 22, 086 —1.7 518, 674 527, 322 +l 
West South Central____.______- 1, 034 42, 594 43, 097 +1.2 | 1,029,620 1,026, 562 —0.3 
Nip Ek TER 570 17, 785 17, 601 —1.0 450, 790 467, 532 3.7 
8 EST PSE sae, se 1, 067 62, 455 63, 229 +1.2 | 1,834,026 1,900,701 3.6 
All divisions____________- 9, 017 710, 065 718, 539 +1, 2 | 20,846,352 | 21, 275, 568 +2,1 





1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in July, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in 6,630 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—was 2.8 per cent lower in July, 1929, than in 

June and pay-roll totals were 1.6 per cent smaller. These establish- 
ments in 5 y had 252,796 employees whose combined earnings in 
one week were $6,475,040. 
The establishments reporting are so carefully selected, from 
every State and from nearly every class of wholesale and retail trace, 
as to be reasonably representative of general conditions in each geco- 
graphic division and consequently in the United States as a whole. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone increased 1.2 per cent in 
July, 1929, as compared with June and pay-roll totals increased |) 
mee cent, as shown by reports from 1,530 establishments having in 

uly 54,827 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$1,672,061. 

Details by geographic divisions are given in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 












































Number on pay roll wey -! sas 
hic divisi ane ay f 1 
Geograp vision ! - cent 0: cen 
ments} june, | July, |°2828°) June, July, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England................-- 104 2, 601 2,708 | +4.1 $78, 259 $80,749 | +3.2 
Middle Atlantic..............-- | 246 8, 962 9,180 | +24 285, 647 287,595 | +0.7 
East North Central__..........- | 229 12, 080 12,161 | +0.7 372, 372 377,615 | +1.4 
West North Central____......-- | 142 9, 386 9,321 | —0.7 263, 845 267,973 | +1.6 
South Atlantic. _.............-- | 258 4, 213 4,214); +(2) 121, 086 124,283 | +26 
East South Central__._......_.. 54 1, 629 1,682 | +3.3 46, 459 48,212} +3.8 
West South Central. _........_- | 188 5, 377 5,365 | —0.2 147, 468 151,062 | +24 
Mem iiatiss didceteuwussis.- 54 1, 497 1,524 | +1.8 49, 205 51,264| +42 
Pat iithnihswsiiitinnrancocs 255 8, 446 8,672 | +2.7 277, 232 283,308 | +2.2 
All divisions.___________- 1,530 | 54,191 | 54,827| +1.2| 1,641,573 | 1,672,061; +4,9 
| 
1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade decreased 3.8 per cent in July, 1929, 
as compared with June, and pay-roll totals decreased 2.7 per cent, as 
shown by returns from 5,100 establishments having in July 197,969 
employees whose combined earnings were $4,802,979. 

he New England division alone of the nine geographic divisions 
showed increased employment in July. 

Details for each division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 


























Number on pay roll Je roll 
Geographic division ! — od f ot 
p . cent 0 cen 

ments | June, July, |°hange; june, July, 

1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England............-...-- 72) 8,550! 8762] +24| $197,321] $199,373; +10 
Middle Atlantic...............- 288| 39,700} 37,362] —5.9| 1,015,607|  975,270| —40 
East North Central..._..-... 1,842| 72306]  69,663| —3.8| 1,858,704] 1,809,159| —27 
West North Central...........- 567| 15,858] 14,983| —5.5| °333,769| 329,347) —1.3 
South Atlantic................. 596 | 18164| 17,479| —3.8|  402050| 386,555, —3.9 
East South Central..........._- 319 5, 561 5,407| —28]| 108,750|  107,040| —1.6 
West South Central............ 141 7,897 7,631| —3.4| 154,912]  149,068| —38 
5 tg EAI RC a 59 2, 201 ° 2,112 —4.0 41, 925 q —5.2 
i ck bo a 1, 216 35, 515 34, 570 —2.7 825, 038 807, 440 —2.1 
All divisions_______________ 5, 100 205, 851 197, 969 —3.8 | 4,938,184 | 4,802,979 —2.7 


























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 
7. Employment in Hotels in July, 1929 


} nila ae in hotels increased 1.8 per cent in July, 1929, as 
compared with June, and pay-roll totals increased 1.1 per cent. 
The New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific divisions each showed increased employment, owing 
to the large number of summer resort hotels in these districts. 
Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of em- 
ployees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted as 
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being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals here 
reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of board 
or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory estimate 
can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. The addi- 
tions to the money wages fame ¢ vary greatly, not only among locali- 
ties but among hotels in one locality and among employees in one 
hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others are 
given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the division of tips is made 
im many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 












































Amount of pay roll 

Number on pay roll Por (i tnd 6) Per 

Geographic division! —_| Hotels a “— 
June, July, change June, July, change 

1929 1929 1929 1929 

New England_-................ 130 9, 409 10,568 | +123] $151,804] $165,132] +858 
Middle Atiantic_............._- ' $37 43, 863 44,833 | +22 790, 572 793, 604 +0. 4 
East North Central___.._______- 338 31, 904 31,957 | +0.2 555, 206 556,029 | +0.1 
West North Central__......___- 216 13, 951 13, 533 | —3.0 198, 942 196, 098 —1.4 
South Atlantic__.........__.___. 167 11, 351 10, 713 —5.6 166, 543 159, 169 —4,4 
East South Central__..._.______ 73 5, 711 5,585 | —22 72, 446 68,466 | —5.5 
West South Central..._....___. 108 7, 897 7,740| —20 107, 506 104, 890 —2.4 
IE ott citi abdidis thd 110 4, 207 5,431 | +29.1 69, 275 86,490 | +249 
TR ese i Pa See aa 349 17, 174 17,687 | +3.0 325, 834 334, 461 +2. 6 
All divisions____.._______ 1, 828 145, 467 148,047 | +1.8 | 2,438,128 | 2,464,339 +1,1 





1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 


8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in July, 1929 


MPLOYMENT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING was 65.5 

per cent greater in July, 1929, than in June and pay-roll totals 

were 51.9 per cent higher, July marking the beginning of the season 
for taking care of summer fruits and vegetables. 

Probably no industrial group.has wider variations in employment 
than this one, as will be mab. from month to month in the several 
geographic divisions, each division containing classes of highly spe- 
cialized products, many of which have seasons extending over 1, 2, 
or 3 months only. 

Variations in employment among the several districts in July 
ranged from an increase of 307 per cent in the Mountain geographic 
division to a decrease of 15.4 per cent in the East South Central 
division. 

In addition to the establishments included in the following table 
117 establishments reported that their operations would not begin 
until August, or September, or later. These plants not yet operating 
are scattered through every geographic division, although nearly one- 
third of them are in the South Atlantic States. 
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OOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1929 











Amount of pay roll 
Estab-| Number on pay roll | Per (1 well Per 




















Geographic division ! lish- . 3H = 
ments 

June, 1929 | July, 1929 change June, 1929 | July, 1929 change 
New England. .-....--..--..... 28 1, 970 2,100| +6.6| $24,367] $28,712] +17.8 
Middle Atlantic_--....-......-. 35 7, 370 7,042 | —4.5 150, 958 137,353 | —9.0 
East North Central___...-._.... 108 3, 228 7,401 |+129.3 55, 457 105,652 | +90.5 
West North Central_--......... 30 830 1,716 |+106. 7 14, 751 : +79. 2 
South Atiamtic................. 41 2, 118 2,771 | +30.8 24, 552 28,291 | +15.2 
East South Central___-........- 3 52 44 | —15.4 536 457 | —14.7 
West South Central... -._.....-- 4 71 116 | +63.4 981 918; 6.4 
e+ ase 28 472 1,921 |+307.0 9, 839 27,054 | +175.0 
Poslties aus is i «2858885 76 8, 813 18, 145 |+105.9 130, 475 270, 812 | +107. 6 
All divisions_____._______ 353 24, 924 41,256 | +65.5 411,916 625,689 | +51.9 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 200. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


"Vs monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to June, 
1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub- 
lishedin Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the monthly 
average for 1926 as 100. 


TaBLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926=100] 














Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

SN hi he oiin sos hheit conned need 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 
a a. hp Dati a 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89.0 88. 9 
jE eC eg 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 89. 9 90. 1 
ob eninid bin enn aed 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 
a ieee 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94.9 
a 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 
YT aS OES 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101.0 oe Ree 
FE SES SRR PE AS er at 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 3 op ARC e 
A ERR aT ERS 107.8 99. 7 99. 9 102. 8 99. 1 | eae 
SA SASS RE eA aE aS =, 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 De t ctdumeone 
Ei aE RTE, 105. 2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95. 7 __ 3 
8 ee a RTE RNS SHEE 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 SR Séknintsedinoee 
A RRR Cy 104, 1 98.3 97.9 100, 0 97.5 92.9 191.7 


























1 Average for 6 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 
each of June, 1928, and May and June, 1929, and pay-roll totals for 
the entire month of each month considered, by principal occupational 

groups and various important occupations. 
In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JUNE, 1928 
MAY, 19298, AND JUNE, 1929 : 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important oecuy)a- 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups 








Number of employees at 





middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation — 
June, May, June, June, May, June, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 1929 





Professional, clerical, and general. 271,403 | 270,145 | 271, 284 |$39, 265,921 |$39, 834, 672 , 299, 958 




















EG eee: 155, 101 153, 323 153, 858 | 21,325,474 | 21, 525,098 | 21, 067, 459 
Stenographers and typists_______- 24, 758 24, 738 24,755 | 3,208,779 | 3, 248, 701 3, 209, 817 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

GE Hod thts pce satddcengcsdettan 456,296 | 442,087 | 462,381 | 42,532,329 | 42,034,659 | 42,922. 454 

Laborers, extra gang and work 
EEE aE LT Se 82, 351 76, 841 86,026 | 6,531,955 | 6,222,706 | 6,848, 985 

Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
GUNES Lie aes bir sat 237, 899 230, 638 238, 302 | 17, 682,436 | 17, 256, 641 | 17, 354, 263 

Maintenance of equipment and 

RE ER see Heit ee 464,037 | 456,358 | 454,915 | 60,955,604 | 65,136,374 | 62, 462, 778 
EERE R RRS ES Sr Ey yy ‘100, 967 99, 521 99, 434 | 15,014,951 | 16,396,854 | 15, 659, 75) 
SSB RSs Fee 56, 022 54, 992 54,519 | 8,739,115 | 9,513,721 | 9, 003, 604 
Skilled trades helpers_-......._.- 101, 858 101, 243 101, 395 | 11, 295, 939 | 12, 478, 340 | 11, 982, 219 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 

power plants, and stores)_______ 37, 919 37, 206 36,992 | 3,547,424 | 3,663,750 | 3,509, 281 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
EG St Pa tere ee 53, 191 52, 273 52,320 | 4,327,052 | 4,412,250 | 4, 261, 795 
Transportation, other than train, 

engine, and yard____._.____________ 198,204 | 195,902 | 197,632 | 24,840,225 | 25,302,994 | 24, 763, 061 
SERS aa ae 29, 897 29, 310 29, 311 4, 736,990 | 4,778,845 | 4,616, 15s 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 

IIL... <i. < cossikigbtbtibiohsiasteliak 23, 400 23, 202 23,227 | 3, 578,121 3, 688, 941 3, 571, 50¢ 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
ome wiettesme) ...... ...2.+.---+-- 33, 995 34, 342 33,864 | 3,263,570 | 3,409,509 | 3, 241, 798 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
ERAS 21, 394 20, 665 20, 709 1, 642, 943 1, 600, 482 1, 594, 046 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostilers)...| 22, 030 21, 671 21,718 | 4,312,183 | 4,321,138 | 4, 267, 3x4 
Transportation, train, and en- 

i inatthitetagicacnt-oacaagenaatee 306,892 | 311,237 | 311,274 | 61,262,531 | 66,135,952 | 64, 042, 679 
Road conductors__............... 35,169 | 34,999 35,363 8,197,608 | 8,811,126] 8,609, 1s 
Road brakemen and flagmen..-_-_.- 69, 504 69, 100 69, 144 | 11,778,373 | 12, 676,323 | 12, 302, 67s 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 50, 860 52, 851 52,357 | 8,847,392 | 9,766,187 | 9,356, (47 
Road engineers and motormen...| 41, 380 41, 437 41, 700 | 11, 143, 933 | 11, 838, 493 | 11, 528, 4:4 
Road firemen and helpers.-....._- 42, 271 42, 063 42,311 | 8,308,968 | 8,701,555 8, 475, 0 

All employees__<__._. .._____. 1, 718, 862 1, 697,400 1, 719, 274 168, 793 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


have been compiled from reports received from the various State 


To following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 


labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 








State, and industry group | 


Per cent of change, 


May to June, 1929 





Employ- 


State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1929 





Employ- 



















































































ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Iinois | Maryland—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- ; 3 5 | Tobacco products............| —2.2 —4.3 
Remar taba enalaegnr” paola — iy Machinery (not including 
Metals, machinery, and con- 4 4.5 _ eee equipment) —1.1 —2.7 
vai. 23 43.1 | nstruments......-- - —10.2 <o3 
Furs pe ys gd _—. oases +3. : + * - Car biting an Sopeiring » —4 - nip 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_- -. - ; an _—o 
Pri and paper goods__-_- be a 2 | Mincoliamects. ....--..---.-. ~i9 vate 
mt xti ee a | ’ 7 | . sat 
C ‘Jothing and ened beaba ” Brg All manufacturing. - -- —1.0 4.3 
Food, beverages, an -5 | Retail department stores....|  —6.2 —2.4 
Miscellaneous... ........-.... +6. 6 +43) Woden otatiiciments...|°27.8 —5.4 
All manufacturing... #4) 447 Coatminesenen cc} TRS] a 
— eg Ss } WRASSE eee —6.9 —.7 
Trade, wholesale and retail _- —.0 +6. 1 el 
Serviewie oo). .----------. +14 29 | VmetEeS.-------------------- one soak 
rule a Se Rees ” : pe 
Conk es wase ads. as .5 a - —21. : 
Building and contracting. ._- +8. 6 +7.5 pe a a al 
All industries..._.____- +.8 +1.5 1923= 100) 
lowa June to July, 1929 Massachusetts May, 1929) June, 1929 
ee eee vane peas Boots and shoes 65.5 57.9 

CN oe ede s ch dads cccnmed se tawscsmdeedédn EE le lee. | lf : ‘ 
Iron and steel works........- ents 2 RNIN SE oe other bakery 105.2 110.6 
: — a La Sy EO, —7.6 PEPE WEI. Cars and general shop con- 

eather products 1.2 |----------- stfuction and _ repairs 
ee printing, steam $ ; 69.5 69.7 

and publishing... ....._- 4p. 8 bo ccccucees ft A aot : . 
— ee chemicals, on men’s and wo- 97.4 93.3 

and compounds........._-- | Suhel emamagar ne: ‘ : 
Stone and clay products. ____ ‘66 1......>-.. Colten coma een nnn annnnn aoe op ops 
ee eee ---—-~-- —2.4}----------- Dyeing and finishing textiles| 106.7 105.0 

moro ew nga +.7 |----------- Electrical machinery, ap 
Various industries. _..._.___- a, Seer eec jalan, and suaelien” cal 105.4 104.9 
All industries... ...-.-. eS ee EM ae ron and machine-shop mm ine 
=> pr — Ae dake pene Gedinare 6 , 

re malate aad talk ocd 78| eae 
a aes —1.9 —3.8 ery an goods_-_-_.- . 6 
Testis i EE ES —.7 — i... hy eee 100. 4 99.3 

Iron and steel, and their a PP oa curried, 

Se oe... +.7 +1.8 || and finished___.__.....___- 79.2 80.3 
Lumber and its products. __. —.4 —3.3 oooh 94.5 94.0 
Leather and its products.._.. +.9 —8.2 ting: and seg RS 108. 1 109.6 
Poems ge printing...... __- 23 be pe a ‘oods, = ss, an d _ _ 

aper and printing...... _-- —.6 —4.1 u g es, an 
Chemicals and allied prod- a a a 83.1 79.1 
stone, él 7, an d glass prod- Bug Re: ron ae chi 1 nery an d parts. y ’ H o ; 

one. y, and g proa- extile m ery an gy ‘ , 

 areaniaai ema —4.4 —5.2 || Woolen and worsted goods 79.4 77.3 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel.............. +1.1 —.4 All industries__.......- 78.8 77.2 
66437 ° —29——_15 [717] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN amet, 5 PAY ROLLS IN SPEOIFIED STATEFs— 
on 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1929 





——— 


Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1929 




































































State, and industry group State, and industry group — 
neat’ | Pay ol Mat | Pay 0 
New Jersey Oklahoma—Continued 
Food and kindred products... —2.4 —.5 || Printing: Job work.....____- —40 —3 1 
Textiles and their products__ —1.1 —5.1 || Public utilities: 
Iron and steel and their Steam-railway shops... _- —43. 2 —31.3 
| eT ES Sie Sra ae +2.6 +2.0 Street railways_._._..__- +5. 4 +13. 4 
Lumber and its products. -_- —.5 +2.2 Water, light, and power-. —3.5 —1.6 
Leather and its products..._- +.2 —1.7 |} Stone, clay, and glass: 
Tobacco products......_..._- +1.3 +.3 Brick and tile__-....._-- —40. 8 — 27, 
Paper and printing--_____-_-_- +.4 +1.7 Cement and plaster_..__- —21. 5 — 25.0 
— and allied prod- Crushed stone-_.---_---.-..- +2. 2 +1.4 
Tageceh Se a cba Tae —.3 —.4 Glass manufacture...--._- —17.8 —17.7 
Pw clay, and glass prod- Textiles and cleaning: 
lt a SRS Ey ait +.7 +.2 Textile manufacture__-__- +.2 +.7 
Metal products, other than Laundries, etc_........-- —26. 4 —27.3 
iron and steel___.._..._._-- +.3 —1.0 || Woodworking: 
Vehicles for land transporta- ee, SE oe —1.6 —11.2 
RE cp ie ere angel lah —1.3 +1.2 Millwork, etc...........- —14.0 —11.5 
Miscellaneous. -............-- +.5 —1.2 — 
All industries... +4 —5 reais 5 rE = eis 
New York ™ 
Stone, clay, and glass..._____ +1.9 4+2.1 Index numbers 
Metals and machinery...---_- —.5 —L.6 (1923-1925 = 100) - 
Wood manufactures. ________ +.5 +.9 employment 
Furs, leather, and rubber = 
ee SRE Se Oa ee —2.6 —1.4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__- +.9 +1.3 June, July, 
eopet EI ay ee +.2 —L4 1929 1929 
ting and paper goods. --- +.2 —.3 
ya eee —2.4 —1.0 Pennsylvania = 
Clothing and millinery --_-- +2.8 +6.7 
Food and tobacco.........__- +2.6 +1.0 || Metal products___........._. 94. 0 96.3 
Water, light, and power._-__-.- —.1 +1.2 ceamerertation < equipment _ - 83.7 82, 4 
extile products.__.__.__.... 98. 2 97.1 
All industries... ...._.. 0 -© || Foods and tobacco........... 96.6 96. 4 
— clay, and glass prod- 
June to July, 1929 || _ uctS-.------..--.----.----- 85. 8 83.7 
y “ Lumber iia thiiachowiniie 81.3 81.3 
Oklahoma — a paeey inary 105. 5 110.4 
3 a8 r? er and ru produ 97.6 97.8 
Food production: eos edness a x Paper and printing..________ 95. 5 O48 
RR et a - =, : 
Confections.............. —28 wih @ All industries... ....... 94.4 95. 0 
Creameries and dairies___ —5.8 -+10.0 ‘iis 
(, 3 aaa +10. 3 +17.0 
Ice and ice cream_______. +13.3 +10. 5 Pay roll 
Meat and poultry______- —6.7 —10.0 
Lead and zinc: 
Mines and mills. ._.__._- +10. 7 +15.8 || Metal products....._._.____- 103. 5 98.9 
iS ee —14.1 —14.6 || Transportation equipment - 84.8 81.2 
Metals and machinery: Textile products__....._.___- 108. 8 99.9 
Auto repairs, etc......._- +2.5 +3.1 || Foods and tobacco......____. 100. 1 97.6 
Machine shops and Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
SOUMNIOS. . 25g Se +1.7 +17.7 RS RTE BART Bei ie 88. 4 80. 2 
Tank construction and Lumber = ES OP 82. 4 78, 2 
erection RE ER a —10.2 —11.5 || Chemical products_..._____- 113. 2 114.7 
Leather and rubber products. 101.9 ’ 
Produ ng and gasoline iv ae Paper and printing --.....__. 110.3 L 
(COE Eee: +16. 6 —4.1 All industries_......... 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN saataime ties Mo PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 


Monthly period—Continued 

































































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1929 May to June, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
— Pay roll — Pay roll 
Wisconsin Wisco nsin—Continued 
Manual Manual—Continued 
Leg cb iisivlin dianccenere —2.7 —3.7 || Construction: 
Mint a eciinniainiepeceanin +7.9 +8. 3 LL , Ee 0.0 —6.9 
Stone | hing and quarry- aS ae +17. 1 +21.3 
Rise e ete 4-14. 7 +13. 4 ERR BS +22, 1 
Manufacturing: Marine dredging, sewer 
Stone and allied indus- imtbinetiponacen +71.3 +67.7 
CS Aah eae +10. 5 —1.2 || Communication: 
pS Oy ee a —3. 5 —7.1 Steam railways_-...._._- —48,9 —32.9 
We cc eadnceccu —.3 —1.7 Electric railways ----___- +1.4 +1L1 
RE Gattalnine ok nen —2.3 +11 Express, telephone, and 
LOR ditt nc cp cose —.2 —2.8 telegrap Cea aoe nae +3. 2 —3.5 
| i a ne aS. +.9 +3.0 || Wholesale trade. AID Semin —2.8 —4,1 
TG So Gee os eee +L1 —2.4 || Hotels and restaurants ?_____ SS. ha citeaicwrenntt 
) SRR ae se +7.7 +7.8 
Light and power ----____- +2.1 +1.2 Nonmanual 
Printing and publishing - +.4 —1.1 
Laundering, cleaning, Manufacturing, mines, and 
and dyeing... -........-- +.5 +.6 (Saat —.6 —.4 
Chemicals (including Construction _-.............- —.5 +.1 
soap, glue, and explo- Communication -...........-. +1.9 +2.6 
“| ec Se —7.1 —.5 || Wholesale trade-_--........__- +1.2 —.5 
Retail trade—sales force only - +6.9 +2,1 
All manufacturing - -- —.6 —2.9 || Miscellaneous professional 
= SENOUED.. cdubdeesnues.---- | —.4 +.2 
Yearly period 
| 
Per cent of change, Employme nt—in- 
June, 1928, to June, dex numbers 
1929 (1925-1927 = 100) 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
— Pay roll —_ June, 1929 
California Ilinois 
sone clay, and glass prod- Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
SE ee ee —1L1 +0.3 ERE sho est cite a aaa 99. 9 95. 6 
Metals, machinery, and con- Metals, machinery, and con- 

QO ene cncneccccen +17.8 +19.3 WE ico cuienecseas 97.4 115. 5 
Wood manufactures--_-_._.... —2.6 —4.6 || Wood products___._.__..___- 77.8 73. 2 
Leather and rubber goods. - - +27.7 1.7 || Furs and leather goods- -_-- -- 97.3 103. 2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc__ +25. 9 34.3 || Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_- 99. 4 106. 2 
Printing and paper goods___. +3. 8 +3.9 || Printing and paper goods- -_- 98. 2 98. 8 
Pi a a aR —2.6 LS Be oc dco camaro. tedseed 94.4 93. 5 
Clothing, millinery, and Clothing and millinery. ___- 92.6 89.5 

GEES +.6 +.9 || Foods, beverages, and to- 

Foods, beverages, and to- SRE AIRS Sat 96. 3 92.9 

NR Sp > ES —8.6 —3.6 
Water, light, and power..._- —2.1 +1.5 All manufacturing.-..- 95.8 104. 1 

iscellaneous ee faa +27.4 +19.3 he 

Trade, wholesale and retail. -. 90. 6 $4.0 
All industries.......... +6. 0 +9.7 || Public utilities. ............. 102. 4 107.2 





? Manual and nonmanual combined. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN wembley PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STAT i's 
ontinue 


Yearly period—Continued 














































































Employment—in- Per cent of change 
dex numbers July, 1928, to July 
(1925-1927 = 100) 1929 ad 
State, and industry group State, and industry group _ 
June, Employ- a 
1928 June, 1929 ment Pay if y}] 
Illin ois— Continued Oklahoma } 
Coal mining... ..............- 45.4 64. 5 || Cottonseed-oil mills_ ._..___- +190. 4 +128, 3 
Building and contracting ---_- 98.5 86.3 |} Food production: 
. a ee —30. 0 9.9 
All industries___._._._. 95. 2 101. 6 Confections -_ __._......_- +6. 2 +-35.0 
Creameries and dairies__- +2. 1 4-36, 0 
; Flour mills-__._.......... +.8 8 
(1919-1923 = 100) Ice and ice cream _-__-_- +70.8 +16. 2 
Massachusetts Meat and poultry. ....-- —4.0 6.3 
aint mite...| 400 
Boots and shoes..._..._.___- 56. 6 57.9 ines GNC HBNS - ....---- 5.3 
Bread and other bakery M fe emg pe soocewes +3.6 id 
a ease 105. 8 de Reese eget hs magrorenbale 465.0 7 
Cars and general shop con- Senn eee a a ; rol. 2 
struction and _ repairs, foundri snopes =a 1R7 ra 
steam railroads......._____ 70.2 69. 7 Tank a on geen a +16. 41.0 
Clothing, men’sand women’s} 84.0 93.3 oon 98.3 - 
Confectionery. .-......-.-.-- 77.4 aa Edita mans ie 
Cotton goods. ............... 43.9 58.5 on li 
Dyeing and finishing. --____- 97. 6 105. 0 on nanan Bree -~ 
Electrical machinery, appa- Refine ; O.--2ewsewws +80 ~ 
ratus, and supplies_.______ 102, 4 104.9 |) print w+ eee tor 8 0 
Foundry and machine-shop ae WEEE... - 22 == +6. ll 
products 65.0 71.8 Public utilities: 
Furniture......_........-..- 98. 2 103. 1 ee ee oneee---- ree + 30.1 
ce Tabet te net aarti Ie hei einen 5 4 28. 4 
| wore a 4 and knit goods_-_-_- aaa as Water, light, and power_| +84.9 +82. 5 
Leather, tanned. curried. and Stone, clay, and : 
anaes S13; 903! “Comentand plasters.) —m3| _» 
Paper and wood pulp---_--_-- 91.6 94.0 stg tH EE eT on o 
Printing and publishing. 1000} 100.6 || Crushed stone... +4027} +22 
Rubber footwear _--_...--.- 82.5 88.5 | rextilecand chaning Bins — 
a goods, tires, and 85.9 79.1 Textile manufacture -___- —10.7 4.3 
ilk goods..22-72-2277-777"] 108.7 95.7 || 4, Laundries, ete..-........ ~~ on 
Textile machinery and parts. 51.1 58.8 being — : : 81 92 
Woolen and wo sites 81.3 77.3 Millwork, ete---....---- —15.0 —10.0 
All industries_.._..._.. 73. 6 77.2 OS Se ae +189 +21.6 
Per cent of change, - 
Index numbers 
sae 1928, to June, (1923-1925 = 100) — 
employment 
Employ- 
ment | Pay roll July, | July, 
New York 1928 1929 
Stone, clay, and glass_.._.-.- seat ty Pennsylvania - 
and machinery....... 
Wood manufactures.....__.- —23 —1.8 || Metal products__...........- 81.9 96.3 
leather, and rubber on equipment__- 73. 5 82.4 
con Ee tts! 408) eeeeena eee. ot ee 
Cc cals, paints, etc. -. 6 and tobacco - -_.-.-_.. . 
Pa sehen pea Se tagline ¥ -s tts Stone, clay, and glass prod- as be 
an tien RY ert ce aaa 4 
tle ss rcities | TES] | Ee3 | Bambee prod a 
Cl and millinery -._..- + ---=~=--- - 
Food and tobacco. ----...... +1.3 +1.2 || Leather and rubber products_ 97.1 97.8 
Water, light, and power-_-_-_-- —5.6 —4.7 || Paper and printing --......... 91.0 94 8 
All industries. .._.._._- +6.5 +8.4 All industries_......... 84. 5 95. 0 
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PER CENT OF OHANGE IN eedecidcies -* an? PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinu 


Yearly period—Continued 








Index numbers 





Per cent of change, 









































na gated rm 1928, to June, 
pay ro 
State, and industry group , State, and industry group 
Tyr | July, 1990 “ment | Pay rol 
Pen nsylvania—Continued Wisconsin —Continued 
Metal products...........--- 74.7 98.9 Manual—Continued | 
Transportation equipment_-. 71.5 81.2 
Tea auiidiones ener rate 70 97.8 mae op ee pee +5.1 44.2 
oogs anda vovaeacoeo..... edeeand ° . as + scons le 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- fam’ 5 and fom +11.8 +8.9 
WORE S subd wedi’ So nb Sees 80. 1 80. 2 undering, cleaning, 
Lumber products_.........-- 76. 1 78. 2 and dyeing -__._._. ta: +1.2 +.2 
Chemical products - -_______- 99. 3 114.7 Chemicals (including 
Leather and rubber products. 100. 2 100. 4 soap, glue, and explo- 
Paper and printing -__._._._- 101.3 103. 1 | sting Sets ae! —19.3 —21.2 
All industries....__.__- 80. 8 96.4 All manufacturing____- +6.0 | 42.1 
Per cent of change, | UNGINg - - -------------- i. 
— ee “is0| | “AL 
Marine dredging, sewer 
© 0 +144. 3 +122.0 
ication: 
Employ- Pa , ee 
y roll Steam railways_________- +3.4 +6. 4 
Wisconsin -- | Electric was nana] | 07 —2.2 
press, ne, an 
Manual iid delegraph ic nineenbicink +12.7 + s 
EA als oo aunt : 3. tS) trade.............| +116 
ric sae aaa P53) 47.6 || Hotels and restaurants #._.-- ah. 
Stone crushing and quarry- 
ee “me nes atom —5.7 +.7 Nonmanual 
Manu ng: : ’ 
Stone and allied indus- ae i ——ee mines, and 445 429 
i ER Fa;| 49 || Construction...) | 46 —9 
. a RE 44.5 —5.09 || Communication -_.-........- +12.4 +9.9 
Segre eens +11.7 +4.8 || Wholesale trade --_-.......-- +.3 +17 
a eR EAS 13.3 13.3 || Retail trade—sales force onl +21.0 +19. 4 
Papers vc) 481 | — “YRS || Miscellaneous professional | 
a RN cl +.2 42.4 services..........--...---.. +1.9 +10.7 
WG sete. ca dicctcdx<a +8.9 +9.9 














2 Manual and nonmanual combined. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


6 be: following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food July 15, 
1928, June 15 and July 15, 1929, as well as the percentage changes 
in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price per 
pound of pork chops was 37.3 cents on July 15, 1928; 37.6 cents on 
June 15, 1929; and 39.5 cents on July 15, 1929. These figures show 
increases of 6 per cent in the year and 5 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
3.7 per cent July 15, 1929, as compared with July 15, 1928, and an 
increase of 2.4 per cent July 15, 1929, as compared with June 15, 1929. 
Tante 1._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH JUNE lL, 1929, AND 
JULY 15, 1928 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































ae ve of — 
or decrease 
Average retail prices on— } July 15, 192%, 
Article Unit eS oth 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
4 1928 1 1929 1928 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
n.d cena PONG cccins 49.7 51.2 53. 8 oes 
EES SRN AGI" SESE Fe | SE eee 43.9 45.8 47.0 +7 
TES Ee meme cee, TNT | SEGRE: 36.0 37.6 38. 2 +6 
0 meses ees Se | SEAS 28.9 30.7 31.3 eS 
I Re 19.1 21.3 21.5 +13 
SRE 5 eee Re 37.3 37.6 39. 5 +6 
PI Ik oc cdismiccovtanndesdngdbcaud RR 43.9 43.8 44.3 +1 
RR eee ree aS 53. 4 55.3 55.1 +3 
A I IETS REN IT Sas RE Sa ty 41.1 41.2 41.1 0 
SEE Oost ae ee Cees fee DD iteionka 36.7 41.3 39.9 +9 
Salmon, canned, red_............_..-}..-.- i fe 35. 3 31.4 31.6 —10 
* EES ee ae) eee eS 14.1 14.2 14.2 +1 
ea eee 1 - Can... 11.1 10.9 10.9 —2 
5 ____EA PAa  S Pound. ....... 54.3 53.8 53. 4 —2 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |_..-- REA 27.2 27.2 27.2 0 
tutes). 
et calcite ea 38.3 38.0 37.9 ~1 
OS ES ee aie SEE RSE ee 18.4 18.3 18.4 0 
Vegetable lard substitute.........___}..._- Aa 24.9 24.8 24.8 —0.4 
ees, serictsy Mee. ................. SS 41.6 41.4 44.2 +6 
A Te See eo Pound.-....... 9.2 9.0 9.0 —2 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices ef gas and elec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH JUNE 16, 1929, AND 
JULY 15, 1928—Continued. 














— of pene 
or decrease 
Average retail prices on— (—) July 16, 1929, 
compared with— 
Article Unit 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
FR i aditeccnteenndimsndsnspuicee Pound..... 5.6 4.9 5.0 —11 +2 
Ce ss otiiGwi ccdcsvedsensdeeli. Oss eid 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
ESS SRS PS Ye 8.9 8.9 8.8 —1 -1 
oe ER RR a 8-oz. package__ 9.5 9.5 9.6 +1 ~] 
Wetec ncbtanccivccctoonenet 28-02. package 25. 6 25. 4 25. 5 —0.4 +0.4 
pg ASE I SA Se Pound. .-..-.-- 19.8 19.7 19.6 —1 —1 
pL RA a ee ep meee NEE ae 10.0 9.7 9.7 -—3 0 
lich pedbbecdeusiatecnuodichicewe Sa 12.5 14.2 14.3 +14 +1 
.ti« a Ee REN eI aa aa? Bs 8 Rh citinis a 2.3 3.1 3.9 +70 +26 
i RE RP SSR ea pace ieee SE TBE "att ae 5.9 7.0 7.0 +19 0 
Ci titerennnnecaemaupndowwaniiibentts a 4.3 4.8 4.8 +12 0 
I incdiny «cdedssduns sien No. 2 can_...._ 11.5 11.9 11.8 +3 -—1 
Ck... Lameuinipc omelet dt 15.9 15.8 15.8 -1 0 
PRR inde circesotnngnemcwadinseiie SR OR 16. 8 16. 6 16. 6 -1 0 
. © SS eee eae Saas ae 11.6 13.4 13.8 +19 +3 
thins cnrbaccncctateseecanis Pound. .-..... 7.3 6.4 6.4 —12 0 
inc ckdepeccdeny thn soumedanbiaie Gincsesde 77.4 77.5 77.4 0 —0.1 
Ce icieok as Sends ddnsent s<n-dhenauwte ta ae ae 49.2 49.4 49.4 +0.4 0 
TE hin narlnptieele cnacbéinre steadied dina cas 13.8 14.6 14.7 +7 +1 
| Te a ee ue GN passsrdiints di 13.6 11.6 11.7 —14 +1 
DE. Ao cdopmrennnccbtgnanwedeel BR isiain anni 32.1 31.7 32.1 0 +1 
Gili cindecdhacc chbécutrtcnedamed iisten 62. 6 44.0 44.8 —28 +2 
ROI CNOINEL oid. 4 20 dul ete <didalin oinwie <Rieeiighndbae ohisee culdanholssdsabcadhiies +3.7 +2.4 























Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year from 
1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in July of each of 
these specified years, compared with July, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of sirloin steak was 26.4 cents in July, 1913; 41 
cents in July, 1923; 40.7 cents in July, 1924; 42.2 cents in July, 1925; 
42 cents in July, 1926; 43.6 cents in July, 1927; 49.7 cents in July, 
1928; and 53.8 cents in July, 1929. 

As compared with July, 1913, these figures show increases of 55 per 
cent in July, 1923; 54 per cent in July, 1924; 60 per cent in July, 1925; 
59 per cent in July, 1926; 65 per cent in July, 1927; 88 per cent in 
July, 1928; and 104 per cent in July, 1929. 

he cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 59.1 per cent in July, 1929, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
a JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH JUL\ 


(Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



























































Per cent of increase July 15 of eac', 
Average retail price on July 15— penny year compared with Ju), 
Article ; 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 1025 | 1929 1027 | 1028 1929 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Sirloin steak__.pound__} 26. 4) 41.0) 40.7) 42.2) 42.0) 43. 6) 49.7) 53.81 55 | 54 | 60 | 59 | 65 | 88 
Round steak.._.do____| 23. 2) 35. 5) 34. 6} 36. 5| 36.3) 37.9} 43.9) 47.0) 53 | 49 | 57 | 56 | 63 | 89 
Rib roast___..._- O_...| 20. 2| 29.3} 29. 1) 30.4) 30. 7| 31.7] 36. Lg Bs 44 | 50 | 52 | 57 | 78 
Chuck roast____- do__._| 16. 4} 20,8} 21. 0} 22.4) 227] 23.9) 28.9) 31.3) 27 | 28 | 37 | 38 | 46 | 76 
Plate beef______- O__..| 12.2) 12.8] 13.1] 14.0) 14.5) 15.3) 19.1) 21.5) 5 7 15 19 | 2 | 57 
Pork chops______ do___.| 21.7} 31. 2) 30.3) 39. 2) 41. 7) 34 9) 37.3) 39.5) 44 | 40 | 81 92 | 61 72 
Bacon, sliced_...do____| 28.0} 39 1) 36.4} 48.7) 52.3) 46. 6) 43.9) 44.3) 40 | 30 | 74 | 87 | 66 | 57 
Ham, sliced___.- do____| 28.1) 46.0} 44 7] 54. 4) 60.9) 54.6] 53.4) 55.1) 64 | 59 | 94 /117 | 94 | 90 
Lamb, leg of....do____| 19.7} 38. 5| 38. 4) 39. 3) 40.3) 40.3) 41.1) 41.1195 | 95 | 99 [105 (105 [109 
). RSE? do___.| 21.7) 34. 8} 35. 3} 36. 6] 39. 2) 35. 6] 36.7/ 39.9} 60 | 63 | 69 | 81 | 64 | 69 
Salmon, canned, red 
RS ee pound __|_____} 31. 1] 31. 2} 31. 5) 38. 1) 32.3) 35. 3} a. wots Shatee See e 
Milk, fresh____- uart..} 8.8) 13.6) 13. 5) 13.8) 13.8) 14.0] 14.1) 14.2) 55 53 | «57 57 59 | 60 
Milk, evapora‘ 
eS. 16-ounce can._.|.._..| 12 9 11.9 11.4 11.4 11. 8 10. BE O10. O.....).....}.....]....) 
| ae pound__| 34. 8} 49. 1) 49. 5) 53. 2) 50.1) 51.4) 54.3) 53.4) 41 42 |53 | 44 | 48 | 56 
Olecmargarine (all but- 
ter substitutes) 
a | ee _|__-.-} 28. 2} 29. 2 20. 9} 30 5 2) ok ca Gate Sad Goats ee SOE 
Cheese__.......- hae 34. 4) 36. 6) 35. 6) 36. 9| 38.3) 37.9' 65 | 57 | 67 | 68 | 68 | 75 
"Seip MRSS" do____| 15.9} 17.1] 17.1) 23. 5) 22.9] 18.8) 18.4) 18.4) 8 8 | 48 | 4 18 16 
Vegetable lard substi- 
Ste. | os i... aan ye Ge ee EF Ce Ye C Gy Re eee eee eee eee ee ee 
Eggs, strictly h 
iit ws heal dozen.__| 29.9} 37. 1) 39.4) 46.2) 42. 1) 36.9] 41.6) 44.2) 24 | 32 | 55 | 41 | 2 | 39 
OR: .... daca pound..| 5.6) 8. 8.7) 9.4) 9. 9.3) 9. 9.0| 57 | 55 | 68 | 68 | 66 | 64 
Se do__..| 3.3) 47) 48) 6.1) 6. 6&5) 5. 5.0} 42 | 45 | 85 | 82 | 67 | 70 
Corn meal__..__- do_..-| 30 41) 45 5.4) 5.1) 5 5. 5.3) 37 | 50 | 80 | 70 | 72 | 77 
Rolled oats_____- in okackbe ‘. 8.8) 9.2) 91) 9. 8. 3 meek beatae RR, Ry eS appa 
pe 7 kage 10.9} 9. 9 9 
ul pac We ARN 9.7; 9.6) 111 . q Pi ntuisbinsotdiagtebiboninthsadihehes 
Wheat cereal 
..-28-ounce eS 24. 4) 24.3) 24 6) 25. 4) 25. 4) 25. 6) 25. Bi... 5} fl 
Macaroni__._.pound_-_|_____ 19. 81 19. 6} 20. 5} 20, 2} 20.0) 19.8) 19. 6)..-../.--..).--- jf 
» SR a aE a do_...| 8 7| 9.4) 10.0} 11.2) 11.7] 10.7) 10. 9. 8 15 29 | |34 |B 15 
Beans, navy_..-- ee Re 11.3} 97) 103) 9% Fk YS hf eee Se: ae" See ee ee 
Potatoes___...._. do___- 1.9 4.2) 3. 4. 4.1) 4 2.3) 3.9/121 | 74 [132 |116 |121 | 21 
RRR __ a ee: 7.4) 6. 9.5 Me 7. 5. , arn: BPR RE Speer Sale 
Cabbage. -.______ RE Misi 5.4) 5. OG Bt O68: 46- SO sch cdekc i csi. 
Beans, bak 
pee Peo, enn. .j..- Lt 12 Oi ae ee oe ee 2. OO ee OD... 
Corn, canned__..do____|._... 15. 4] 15. 8] 18. 3] 16. 4] 15. 5) 15. 9) 16. 8}.....).....}..-2 2}. fe 
Peas, canned___.do____}_..__ a fF y Ee eee Ee |e F Qe ees REN eee Ae Lene Peet ee 
‘Tomatoes, can 
esl alia {Ses F¥ : ee Be eT ee ee Bee ee ee eee Seno Soe eee 
Sugar, granulated 
cntiebabicthctes Riedhd --| 5.5) 10.5) 8& 7.1) 6. 7. 7.3} 6.4, 91 | 53 | 29 | 25 | 35 | 33 
| Te do___.| 54. 4| 69. 4) 70.8) 75. 8| 77. 0| 77. 5| 77.4) 77.4; 28 | 30 | 39 | 42 | 42 | 42 
RIES do__..| 29.8] 37.7} 42. 4) 50.8) 51. 1] 47. 6| 49.2) 49.4; 27 | 42 | 70 | 71 | 60 | 65 
WETRRRE eS ES ee ee eee | BE EC Sh ee Oe a Se! Me Seen eee 
Raisins__.....__- ee SEER 17. 5| 15. 4) 14. 5} 14.8] 14. 4 12. 6) 11. 7j.-..-)-.-2-|.---- J. 
Bananas______- dozen__|____. ee ee Oe es ee Oe Be SU Ba hetechencedlecacoléscceleacc-|----- 
Oranges__......- RR EE 53. 1) 45. 4] 61. 2) 49. 6} 50. 2) 62.6) 44. 8)_.---). 222) ef 
MTS erties coma 88 a 8 he chive odaccubsieecishednlee. cu a5 nh 60. 5) 57.7 m9 53. 5 





























1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, Se eee adeied te Ellen ties Sh. 
om y. roe ee. Be to ye 1 ba SS articles: Sir- 

steak, round steak, roast, roast, p. por ps, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
SH cap, Padtans SANK, Lownd, poston, aueeh; aeaton, MK 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 
Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 
Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JULY, 1929 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 

















Dairy © Dairy 
Year and month Cereals | Meats; prod- Year and month CereaJs | Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
: Average for year_.._.} 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 || 1928: Average for year_...| 167.2} 179.2 150.0 
: Average for year_...| 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 senweary ...........<.. 168.0] 168.3 152. 2 
: Average for year.._.| 121.6 99. 6 96.1 February ---..-..---- 168.0 | 167.8 150.7 
: Average for year..__| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 BD Wo cccmeiiennnieihus 166.8 | 167.1 150. 7 
: Average for year_...| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 Mss tll Jenene 167.2 | 170.3 147.8 
: Average for year_...| 1943] 172.8 153. 4 Ea SR 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 
: Average for year_..__| 198.0} 184.2 176. 6 iia aes 169.8 | 177.7 146. 1 
: Average for year....| 232.1 | 185.7 185. 1 See 169.3 | 184.4 147.1 
: Average for year_...| 179.8 {| 1581 149. 5 SR SUR 168.2; 189.5 148.3 
: Average for year_.._| 159.3] 150.3 135. 9 September. -_-._.---- 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 
: Average for year_...| 156.9 149. 0 147.6 Ee 165. 9 188. 9 151.1 
24: Average for year_...| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 November---.......-- 165.3 | 184.9 152. 5 
: Average for year_.._| 176.2 163. 0 147.1 December __......---- 164.2; 179.1 153. 5 
: Average for vear_._..! 175.5 | 17L3 145.5 || 1929: 
: Average for year....| 170.7 | 169.9 148.7 EEE 164.1 | 180.9 15.9 
Ch Hk RS 172.8} 168.1 151.4 February.........-...| 1641] 180.3 152. 6 
EE) See 172.7 167.6 151.8 March...............| 1641 182. 8 152. 4 
+ OR Se Sapera 172.1; 1685 152. 2 ic occdupoccacel: ks. ee 148. 9 
“sok RR dS ea 171.7 | 170.6 150. 8 May....:-...........| 1435] 19L2 147.5 
oe aa aa 171.6 170.7 145.3 RS ek 192. 4 146.8 
a ces gien Din Cis. aos 170.7 | 1683 143. 7 July................-.| 163.4] 196.1 146.3 
SE SS ae ee 170.6 | 169.3 143.9 
| Sn ee liipaallas 171.2); 1710 144.5 
‘ss Gas. 170.6 | 173.0 146. 6 
Jove RE 170.5 | 173.7 149. 4 
Be a3. SATE: 169.8 | 169.9 150. 2 
isla eg ttabanat ete 168. 6 168. 1 152.8 


























Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TARLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928, and by months for 1928 through July, 1929. These index 
numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and 
are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for 
each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 





* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1927, see Bulletin No. 396, Pa 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin No, 445, pp. 36 to 49, and Bulletin No. 464, pp. 36 to-49, 
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show an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are com index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from thie 
eMer os prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 154.8 
for June, 1929, and 158.5 for July, 1929. 

The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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Taste 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH 



































JULY, 1929 
[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck] Plate | Pork | 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon) Ham | Hens | Milk |Butter/Cheese 
1918. ibnbnewien | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
1098: 2363.5. ee 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0| 188.2 
1031 ...ssoncavines 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2) 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 135.0) 153.9 
TT SS Ra 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148. 9 
7 BSS eee 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8] 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 1447 167.0 
TT. ee Be ee 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159.7 
1008.5. ka nantes 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 1141 | 174.3 | 173.0] 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166.1 
St) RR See 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 | 165.6 
9087 nictishcnhontnné 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2} 170.1 
19GB. xtdiendasinda 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
1928: January_-_| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0] 165.2} 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9 177.4 
February_-| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9} 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March - ...- 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 | 1742 
pS 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0) 158.4 | 143.9 172.9 
OE 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 172.4 
June. -....- 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 157.3 | 140.7 172.4 
} | 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 141.8 173.3 
A KS 200.8 | 202.2 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7 173.8 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 211.0 168.1 | 208.2 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.4! 175.1 
October_...| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 175.6 
November _| 190.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0) 164.8 | 203.0) 178.4 | 160.7 | 152.2 174.2 
December__| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 1544.8) 1742 
1929: January__| 190.6 | 191.0 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 150.3 | 200.0| 184.0] 160.7 | 150.7| 173.8 
February_-_| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 1527) 172.9 
March ----.- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 172.9 
,. So 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 172.4 
eee 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 2048 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 1423 171.9 
A la 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0] 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 171.9 
;. 211.8 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 204.8 187.3 | 159.6 | 139.4 171.5 
All 
Corn : Pota- 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour Rice Sugar| Tea | Coffee! arti- 
meal toes cles 1 
Oe s cd n ancien 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 
Ee cides dncceecen 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
) Bs ea Se ai 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 12L.8 153.3 
ny a ai aia | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 100.2 | 164.7 | 1327 | 125.2] 1211] 1416, 
Petia nrrem donee 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
WE thctedccdccednh a | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3) 145.9 
Ea RS aE ae 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 1848 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 1388.8 | 172.8| 157.4 
pO cies eS. | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 )| 1711] 160.6 
AS ln | 122.2) 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
pe Oh 2 | 117.7 | 1845 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 1423 | 165.1) 1543 
1928: January_......... | 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8] 155.1 
February_......... 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1 151. 6 
SE | 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8) 151.4 
et Se 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 1641] 152.1 
eyes 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 1644] 153.8 
NESTS | 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 182.7 | 142.1 | 165.1 152. 6 
tS cde eaecinn | 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 | 182.7 | 1423 | 165.1 152.8 
i tntecovess | 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8) 154.2 
September__....._. | 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 1423 | 166.1 157.8 
gains | 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5.) 142.5 | 166.4 156. 8 
November...._...., 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126 | 129.4 | 123.6 | 1423 166.8 157.3 
December -...._._- | 118.4 | 169.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1 | 166.8 155. 8 
1929: January_.._....., 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 1425 | 166.1 154.6 
February._........ 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 154.4 
SSRI 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126 | 135.3 ; 1182) 142.6 | 166.4 153. 0 
Fay Dita doden ote 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 1126 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 1425 | 166.4] 151.6 
2 Se ed 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 1425 | 166.1 153.3 
GE 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 1425 | 165.8] 154.8 
ST 116.5 | 128.1 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8) 158.5 






































' 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 








CITIES, JULY 15, 1928, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1929 


[Exact comparison of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly meats ang 
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CITIES, JULY 15, 1928, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1929—Continued 
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Rib roast__.....do_.-- 
Chuck roast.....do...- 


Sirloin steak . ._. pound. 
Round steak....do_... 


i SS 
— See 


Teed 


eens Gene 


sliced_.....do.... 
Milk, evapora 


Lamb, leg of. ...do-_--- 
tute._..._...pound_-_| 25.5) 24.8) 24.8) 30.3) 30.7/ 30.7 


__...-.16-ounce can.-_| 10. 7) 
Eggs, strictly fresh 


Butter........pound--} 53. 


Oleomargarine (all 


butter substitutes) 
Vegetable lard substi- 


oO” ee ee 
pr Tee ee 


Salmon, canned, red 


Plate beef_......do-_... 
eGR bb sek nck 


Pork cho 
Bacon, sl 
Ham, 


Milk, 


Se le 


Bread.__......pound-. 


ee eet 


Rolled oats. ....do...- 
Corn flakes 


....8-ounce package-- 


Wheat cereal 


..28-ounce package. 


Macaroni. -....pound-- 


alii ERR EA er 
4. 


Potatoes.._ - ....do._-- 
Cabbage-_-.......do_... 


Beans, navy....do..-- 


Bi cen iinectihccs 


Beans, baked 


naitiii_inan S00n.,' th. 4 


Corn, canned__.do__.-| 16.0) 16.1) 16.1) 14.8 
Peas, canned__..do_.._| 15.7) 15.6) 15.8) 14.1) 14.2 


Tomatoes, canned 
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TABLE 5.—A 
CITIES, JULY 15, 1928, AND J 
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Compurison of Retail Food Ccsts in 51 Cities 


TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in July, 1929, compared with the average 
cost in the year 1913, in July, 1928, and June, 1929. For 12 other 
cities comparisons are given for the ‘L-year and the 1-month periods; 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates 
since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city.* 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
July, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 37 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is coopera with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be inched 1 in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Butte, 
Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitanibes, Dallas, Detroit, 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New Haven, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Scranton, Springfield, Il]., and Washington, D. C. 


TasBLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1929, COM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1929, JULY, 1928, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 









































Percentage increase, July, Percentage increase, July, 
1929, compared with— 1929, compared with— 
City ; City 
July, June, July, June, 
1913 1928 1929 1913 1928 1929 
DEE Jinendbncn~ 61.0 3.5 1.6 | Minneapolis. --.._-- 59.4 4.7 2.2 
Baltimore__......-- 63.9 3.5 {ig nas TRS 3.0 1.5 
Birmingham. .._...- 60. 2 1.4 1.0 | Newark.___..------ 52.0 27 2.0 
ES Sees 60. 8 4.3 4.5 | New Haven_-_---_--- 59.3 3. 2 3.0 
_ | GREY Tee 3.1 2.7 | New Orleans___---- 57.1 3.4 2.1 
ag Ee ee 63.3 5.4 2.2 | New York--------- 60. 7 4.3 2.3 
1M REIT paper anns 6.5 A ESS em Vi aes es 3.1 1.8 
Charleston, A 9 Seas 55. 8 1.9 O24 wees... -.-3--- 49.8 2.2 10 
Chicago............ 70.0 3.3 Se lai edie so ~ -cleedtesss< 1.0 2.2 
Cincinnati Sieenmiesnsinali 64.1 4.4 L4 Philadelphia aes 60.3 2.2 2.3 
Cleveland.......... 57.5 2.6 1.9 | Pittsburgh___.._--- 60. 4 5.6 1.0 
J ESS 5.7 2.8 | Portland, Me-_-__--- a aT 4.3 5.8 
ee 57.2 3.4 1.2 | Portland, Oreg__-__-| 46.1 4.6 2.2 
ia ecices Signe 44.4 2.9 2.5 | Providence__---_--- 61.9 5.1 3.4 
Cg 68.4 5.2 2.6 | Richmond-.--.-...-- 60. 5 0.9 0.7 
Fall River. .......- 57.6 4.7 4.7 | Rochester_....._.-.|_.....---- 4.3 4.3 
EL EE Ee 5.3 1.4 | St. Louis..........- 65.0 6.0 2.2 
Indianapolis... ._.- 57.3 3.7 Wo: 2, ~ OSS ee eee 2.3 3.5 
Jacksonville_......- 45.6 0.8 1.8 | Salt Lake City____. 41.9 7.8 5.3 
Kansas City....... 54.8 4.7 2.4 | San Francisco--_---- 53. 6 3.5 14 
Little Rock. ......- 50. 2 4.2 0.8 | Savannah__.___._._/_....._.-- 2.9 11 
Los Angeles_......- 44.9 3.6 0.5 He ogg SL ae 64. 2 2.3 14 
Louisville__........ 56.0 2.1 #0.2 | Seattle..........__. 50.9 5.4 1.0 
Manchester________ 57.1 2.0 43/;8 Spring, SE Ser eee agent 2.2 3.0 
Memphis. ......... 52.2 3.2 1.2 | Washington... ---- 67.8 3.5 2.2 
Milwaukee_........ 65. 2 6.4 6.1 
* Decrease. 
8 For list of articles see note 
‘ The consumption Review fr ie ioe from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each oa 
given in the ak for November, 1918, .94and 95. The consum ipcion Segue which have 
used for each mon with January, 1921, are given in the Labor or March, 1921, p. 26, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ° 


oo following table shows the average retail prices of coal o) 
July 15, 1928, and June 15 and July 15, 1929, for the Unite: 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices hav. 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices arc 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these form any considerable portion of the sales for 


household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JULY 15, 1928, AND JUNE 154A 


D JULY 15, 1929 


















































| 1928 1929 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
July | June | July July | June | July 
15 15 16 | 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price_____..__- $14. 91 |$14. 82 |$14. 94 High volatile_.......__- $5.60 | $5.45 | $5.7 
Index (1913=100)______- | 192.9 | 191.8 | 193.4 Low volatile.__.....___ 7.50) 7.38 7. 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price__......_- '$14. 63 |$14. 48 |$14. 63 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)_.____- 184.9 | 183.0 | 184.8 BR aie. cubwo saute 15.05 | 15.10 | 15.10 
Bituminous— eS 14. 62 | 14.55 | 14.55 
Average price. __....._- $8. 69 | $8.50 | $8.62 |; Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)_.____- 159.9 | 156.5 | 158.6 || Pre sizes— 
High volatile__......._- 7.38 | 7.06) 7.19 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile____..._..- 9.12/ 9.08; 9.03 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.37 | $7.22 | $7.49 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pre sizes— 

a as SESS, 415.25 | 13.50 | 14.00 igh volatile._......__- §.905.| 5.75) 5.7 
Chestnut... ........ _----|*14. 75 | 13.00 | 13. 50 Low volatile___-.....-- 7.25 | 7.25 | 7.3 
Bituminous, run of min Dallas, Tex.: 
High volatile_.........._. 7.82 | 7.79| 7.79 Arkansas anthracite—Egg-_. 14.75 | 14.00 | 14. 5 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 12.20 | 11.83 | 12.3 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.05 | 6.95 | 6.98 || Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__ 15.80 | 14.50 | 14.5 
a RSs oe 15. 50 | 15.25 | 15.80 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- 15.80 | 13.83 | 14. 3) 
2 RSS Sasa 15.25 | 14.75 | 15.30 Bituminous, prepared sizes. 10.17 | 9.39 | 9.67 

Bridgeport, Conn.:, Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthractie— Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
| eR RE ee ae 14. 50 | 14.50 | 14.50 Sg EEE ESS 15. 50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 
a 14. 50 | 14.50 | 14.50 - sips 15.00 | 15.00 | 15. 00 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pre 
ES RE a ee ee 13. 65 | 13.23 | 13.23 H I i cites sie | 8&2] 8.31] 8.23 
pS ee Se 13. 25 | 12.73 | 12.90 ms RS / 10.13 | 9.58) 9.53 

Butte, Mont.: un 0} . 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.87 | 10.86 | 11.20 Low volatile. _--.-..-.- 7.67) 7.83) 7.67 

Charleston. 8. C.: Fall River, Mass.: 
a Aiea 9 Pennsylvania anthracite— , 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.00 | 9.67 . 87 cm 16.00 | 15.75 | 16.00 
Chicago, Iil.: pA RRR 15.75 | 15.50 | 16.00 
ele ee nel nals gy tan Batog 
Ve____-..-..-...----.. Bit ous pared sizes.| 11.40 | 12.00 | 11. 60 
faa, .......-...... 15.95 | 15.95 | 16.10 | tndianapolis, lad. 

Bituminous— Bi 
Pre sizes— Pre sizes— 

High volatile___......-- 7.96 | 7.62) 7.74 volatile........... 6.25 | 6.00; 6.0! 
Low volatile.__........ 10.35 | 10.10 | 10.35 Low volatile........... 8.11! 7.938 | 7.93 
un | Run of mine— 

Low volatile. _......... 7.50 | 7.50| 7.580 Low volatile........... 6.92 | 6.63) 6.63 

* Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

ee cee Re TN, PTE eeteanlly ant pabliched in the Mase and Bepteusber issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1928, AND JUNF 15 AND JULY 1, 1929—Continued 












































a { 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal July | June | July City, and kind of coal July | June | July 
15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Bituminous + sameae sizes _|$12. 00 |$12. 00 |$12. 00 Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 

Kansas City, fe $14. 50 |$15. 00 |$15. 00 

Arkansas eathracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.12 | 5.18 | 5.18 
pS SS eae 12. 60 | 11.85 | 12.00 || Portland, Me.: 
oT. See 14. 33 | 13.00 | 13.17 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.47 | 7.20) 7.28 gS SE SEE Ee ieee 16. 56 | 15. 84 | 16.20 

Little Rock, Ark.: Chestnut Pe a 16.56 | 15. 84 | 16.20 

Arkansas anthracite—Egg-__| 12.50 | 12.75 | 12.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.10| 9.40| 9.45 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 12.46 | 12.46 | 12.57 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. I.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.00 | 16.50 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: IN ee ec kes 215.50 | 215.25 |215. 50 

Bituminous— | SRE SAR ae 215. 50 | 215.25 | 215. 50 

red sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

igh volatile._.......-- 6.15} 615| 616 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Low volatile.__.....-.-- 4 8.75 875 | 8.75 RE aE PRES 13. 83 | 14.00 | 14.00 
Manchester, N. H.: ip Skepeaes 13. 83 | 14.00 | 14.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 

Ge ow nccccceens 16.75 | 16.25 | 16.50 Prepared sizes— 

CE ainitde nnd 16. 33 | 16.25 | 16.50 High volatile___....-.-- 7.75 | 7.88 | 8.00 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile___--....-- 8.61 | 856) 856 

Bituminous, “tne sizes_| 6.46] 7.35 | 7.39 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, W Low volatile___.-.....- 6.75 | 675 | 6.75 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 

i ehh dei heleianiiipn wens 15.95 | 15.95 | 16.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CD thi ernatrenivne ac 15. 65 | 15.50 | 15. 60 ont aS ean 14.29 | 14.25 | 14.25 

Bituminous— I i csi aoarciigssinaniponpsis 13. 94 | 13.75 | 13.75 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo. 

High volatile__...-..._- - 7.80 | 7.68 | 7.67 Penaapbeania anthracite— 
Low volatile. _....._.-- 10. 46 | 10.38 | 10.49 rs ae 16.40 | 16.20 | 16.45 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Cs acceke 16.15 | 15.95 | 16.20 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| £.95 | 5.82] 6.28 
nike dnscttioncieietcn « 17.95 | 17.95 | 18.00 || St. Paul, Minn.: . 
Ee 17.65 | 17.50 | 17.60 Pennsylvania anthracite— . 

Bituminous— ’ Sie IS: 17.95 | 17.95 | 18.00 
Prepared sizes— 2. ee a eee 17.65 | 17.50 | 17.60 

High volatile_........_- 10.94 | 10.23 | 10.41 Bituminous— 
Low volatile__.......-- 13.50 | 13.08 | 13.24 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile__.......-- 10.71 | 9.94] 10.15 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.60 | 9.14] 9.02 Low volatile___........ 13. 50 | 13.08 | 13.27 

Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 

OT 13. 70 | 13.65 | 13.65 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__} 18.00 | 18.00 | 18. 00 
Ce ct naec acta 13.25 | 13.15 | 13.15 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed _-_-_-_- 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.48 | 7.00| 7.93 

Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: 

Erie ldeinke bau 14. 65 | 14.48 | 14.60 New Mexico anthracite— 
RSs SS 14.65 | 14.48 | 14.60 Cerillos egg__._-.-......- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 
New Orleans, La = anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared oat Ge © et See RC eee eee 24.50 | 24.50 | 24.50 
New York, N. Bininane prepared sizes_| 16.00 | 16.25 | 16.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga.: 

a 14.50 | 14.08 | 14.13 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.80 | ° 9.54 | $9.54 
EES ET 14.00 | 13.58 | 13.63 || Scranton, Pa.: 
Norfolk, Va.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Sh idis 4 ccecntuabian 10. 28 | 10.08 | 10,12 
RS RRR IRI Spe 14. 00 | 14.00 | 14.00 Roe iw tbs ccm cieia 10.08 | 9.72) 9.75 
| REST 14. 00 | 14.00 | 14.00 || Seattle, Wash.: 

Bituminous— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.63 | 10.39 | 10.42 
Prepared sizes— 8 d, ill.: 

High volatile_.......... 7.81 | 7.81 | 7.81 Bituminous, sizes.| 4.44| 4.34] 4.34 
Low volatile___........ 9.50 | 9.00/ 9.00 || Washington, D. 
un of mine— Pennsylvania enitensite— 
Low volatile.__........ 7.00 | 7.00] 7.00 Sa 115.11 |115. 13 |115, 29 
Omaha, Nebr.: TET 114. 74 | 114. 63 | 114. 79 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.10 | 9.53 | 9.60 Bituminous— 
Peoria, Ill Prpesed 
prepared sinan. 6.52 | 646] 649 igh volatile..........- 18.63 |18.63 118.63 
Philadel Low volatile.._.......- 110, 33 |111. 00 |111. 00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of 
se 113. 96 |114. 43 | 114. 50 sti ictnicttndtrnaioeeseonke 17,60 | 17.63 | 17.63 
ea aa 113.71 |113. 93 | 114. 07 

! Per ton of 2,240 ds. 

one of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all. ces! is 


$ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the cit A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
additional charge has been included in tis above prian. 
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1923 to June, 1929 


ri 
pared. The base airtel 
sources from which the information has been drawn, in most cases 
being the year 1913. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 


ie THE following table the more important index numbers of 
wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 
order that the trend of i 


ces in the several countries may be com- 
here shown are those appearing in the 


Only general comparisons can be made from 


these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves. 






































INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
United | Czecho-| Den- Ger- 
Country.-_.- States Canada | Austria — slovelia,| matk Finland | France many | Italy 
Bureau | Domin- Central Pr 
of Labor | ion Bu- | Federal | —— Bureau | Statis- ent General | Federal Lae 
Computing| Statis- | reau of | Statis- son of Sta- | tical of Sta- | Statis- | Statis- Back i 
agency -_- ie _— pica! | | try and p. J Depart ‘tistics | ,tal | tical 3 
re- tics (re- | Bureau revised | ment : ureau | Bureau | _> ~- 
vised) vised) | Labor index) (revised) vised) 
vemmery-| 
Base period.| 1926 | 1926 | June, — April, | July, | 1913 | 1926 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 
Commodi- 
eS 502 47 128 69 118 139 45 400 100 
Year and 
month 
Be batik 100. 6 98.0 124 497 _. 3 ORO See _ - 1 503.9 
| RRS 98.1} - 99.4 136 573 oF Seek See 488 137.3 | 1497.4 
RE ae 103. 5 102. 6 136 558 1008 | See 550 141.8} 1612.0 
RRS, 100. 0 100.0 123 744 954 163 100 703 134.4 | 1618.2 
ae here 95. 4 97.7 133 847 979 153 101 617 137.6 | 1466.7 
p Rae 97.7 96. 4 130 843 977 153 102 620 140.0 | 1453.1 
1923 
January-__- _ £2 RR RE ee 434  @ Cae See  . See 516. 1 
pS SRR EEE 480 PT: Sesigaiet-s" Rite ay 525.7 
} EES Sh RRS ae 504 _ 5 eee Ve 2 ae”. 503. 9 
October_.... <a Ce ed 515 5 ae eee C4 cutisied 499. 6 
1924 
January-._.. Et... cnstiuthdicniitiols 580 __ SS ee oe 504. 4 
, | SAR SS 555 RR Se ee Ca §10. 3 
} RS 6.6 bc oe dee 566  _ 3 Ss eS Oe te. daaee 497.4 
October____- gp Re BS. ol’ 555 gf ae SR a gg OP §22. 0 
1925 
January___.. 13-6 bce aa 559 1045 , | pT! ig are. 568. 2 
February _ _- A ee 551 1048 BP Eiedec ii 5 Sera 671. 1 
March..___.. tennant aimed 546 1034 ot Se pO rat 571. 2 
pO SE of RR ee Rea Payor 538 1020 8 et ee RPS 570. 1 
SES  & tae ee 537 1006 ee . J ee 571.2 
SOMO. .cssil oS ea 552 998 sn INES ___ 5 eae 590. 9 
pe AE A ee eae 559 1009 | SSS Be Wiaduiadec 612. 0 
SS yee SY RR ae! 567 993 /  ¢ ee 630. 6 
ee Ue eee Rea 577 996 og Ea eee 621. 5 
October__...  *< | lear See: 575 989 5 MRE | >) £ Sear 617. 1 
November... STR ee 569 977 «SS | ee 612. 3 
ae ee, | OY 3 ee eae 565 977 CS ae CIB fisentenss 613. 8 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 





_ 


~~ | 




















Country...- a Canada | Austria |Belgium —— fe. 4 Finland | France pan Italy 
Bureau | Domin- | Minis- | Central 
of Labor | ion Bu- | Federal| try of | Bureau | Statis- — General | Federal _ 
Computing | Statis- | reau of | Statis- | Indus- | of Sta- | tical | Grist. | Statis- | Statis- | FTG’ 
agency...| tics Statis- tical | tryand/| tistics |Depart- tistics tical tical ( 
(re- | ties (re- | Bureau | Labor | (revised| ment |(,.yiseq)| Bureau } Bureau ina 
vised) | vised) index) pe 
January- 
Base period.| 1926 | 1925 | June, April, | July, | 1913 | 1926 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 
Commodi- 
1h. .netace 550 502 47 128 69 118 139 45 400 100 
Year and 
month 
1926 
January-.--. 103. 6 103. 0 122 560 966 {ee 634 135. 8 608. 0 
February - -- 102. 1 102. 1 120 556 950 _ oe 636 134.3 603. 5 
March...... 100. 4 101.3 119 583 938 Sr 632 133. 1 592.3 
ie a 100. 1 101. 2 119 621 923 a 650 132. 7 590. 0 
DON pesceees 100. 5 100. 2 118 692 928 sii aatinincil 688 132.3 595. 8 
pee 100. 5 100. 2 124 761 926 Ge 738 131.9 604. 9 
JURE cnn 99. 5 100. 2 126 876 948 _ {2a 836 138. 1 618. 2 
August_-..--- 99. 0 99. 1 126 836 963 eae 769 134. 0 632. 5 
September - - 99. 7 98. 5 123 859 973 _ | ee 787 134.9 622.0 
October -_---- 99. 4 98. 1 125 856 972 | es: 751 136. 2 596. 7 
November - - 98. 4 97.6 128 865 978 )  ; Se 684 137. 1 594, 2 
December. - 97.9 97.9 127 860 978 ee 627 137.1 573. 6 
1927 
January-..--- 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 100 622 135. 9 558. 2 
February - -- 95. 9 97.6 130 854 975 156 101 632 135. 6 555. 8 
March .....- 94.5 97.3 133 858 976 153 101 641 135. 0 ‘544. 7 
Di cient 93. 7 97.5 135 846 979 152 100 636 134. 8 521.3 
| ROR R 93. 7 98. 5 137 848 988 152 100 628 137. 1 496. 2 
Ps chcbivcx 93. 8 98. 9 142 851 990 152 101 622 137. 9 473. 4 
Se cthiainnsn 94.1 98. 6 140 845 992 152 101 621 137.6 466. 7 
August___--- 95. 2 98.3 133 850 983 153 102 618 137. 9 465, 4 
September - - 96. 5 97.1 130 837 975 153 101 600 139. 7 A6B5. 4 
October __--- 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 154 101 587 139. 8 467. u 
November - 96. 7 96. 9 127 838 967 154 103 594 140.1 466.9 
December_-_- 96. 8 97.3 127 841 975 154 103 604 139. 6 462. 9 
1928 
January-_---_- 96. 3 96. 9 129 851 982 153 102 607 138. 7 463. 5 
February -_ - 96. 4 96. 8 128 848 985 152 102 609 137.9 461.3 
March -__._- 96. 0 97.7 129 848 978 153 103 623 138. 5 463. 9 
; ss 97.4 98.3 131 847 984 154 103 624 139. 5 464. 4 
BEEP EES 98. 6 97.7 131 844 987 155 103 632 141.2 464. 9 
| ae 97.6 97.1 133 M44 986 155 103 626 141.3 461.7 
SRR 98, 3 96. 2 133 $41 979 155 103 624 141.6 453. 1 
August___-.- 98. 9 95. 4 133 831 996 154 103 617 141.5 456. 2 
September _ - 100. 1 95. 5 131 830 986 151 101 620 139. 9 457.8 
October____. 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 140.1 463.3 
November - - 96. 7 94. 9 128 847 957 151 101 626 140.3 465. 6 
December... 96. 7 94. 5 127 855 955 151 101 624 139. 9 464. 4 
1929 
January__._- 97. 2 94.5 128 867 953 151 100 630 138. 9 461.2 
February. _. 96. 7 95. 7 130 865 950 159 100 638 139.3 462. 7 
March . ..... 97.5 96. 1 133 869 964 154 100 640 139. 6 461.1 
eer 96. 8 94.1 134 862 963 150 99 627 137.1 455.0 
ee 95. 8 92. 4 135 851 948 148 98 623 135. 5 451.6 
June___._._- 96. 4 92. 6 134 848 917 146 98 610 I0e:A taomvesa 
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CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

































































INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND I) 





Neth- Swit- | United New 
Nor- ; | Swe- Aus- South 
Country..._| er- Spain zer- | King- - Zea- - Japan | China| Indi 
lands | WY den / jand | dom | alia | jang | Africa 
Bu- ' 
) 
Cen- | Cen- meee Fed B Cen- | office Mar. 
tral | tral 5 aesa; os of kets 
: Bu- | Bu- of |Cham-| eral | Board of and | Gen. | Bank | reas. | Labo- 
Computing rean. | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor a Census/| Sta- one of Office, 
agency-.-.| “oF of raphy | Com-| De- Trade and (| tistics and Japan, De. Bom 
Sta- | Sta- — merce a. Pan a Sta. | Tokyo part- bay 
tistics | tistics | ,°** = istics | te | tistics ment, 
tistics vised) Shang- 
hai 
: July, July, | July 
Base period_|} 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 
Commodi-/ s48 | 95 | 7 | 16 | 12 | 19 | 92 | 19 | 187 | 56 | 2117) 42 
Year and 
month 
| __ RRPRRS 151 232 172 | fae 158.9 170 158 127 199 | 156.4 181 
; Se * 156 268 183 . sears 166. 2 165 165 129 206 | 153.9 182 
ARTES” 155 253 188 , 2 eae 159.1 162 161 128 202 | 159.4 163 
ee 145 198 181 149 145 148.1 161 154 123 179 | 164.1 149 
Se 148 167 172 146 142 141.4 159 146 124 170 | 170.4 147 
Ra cininncima ihe 149 161 168 148 145 140.3 157 147 121 171 | 160.7 146 
1923 
January.....| 157 223 170 | ae 157.0 Oy eee 131 184 | 152.7 | 18] 
;* Bene 156 229 174 Be Scidcowwe 162. 0 SE 126 196 | 157.7 180 
, ES 145 231 170 Bee 156. 5 | ae 124 192 | 155.4 | 178 
October ideal 148 235 171 PRE 158. 1 } | SS 125 212 | 156.1 181 
1924 
January.._.. 156 251 178 BE Bitindinitis 165. 4 SS 131 211 | 155.8 188 
pO ER Be 154 263 184 Og ere 164.7 ny Searels 126 207 | 153.7 184 
SE = soins 151 265 182 _ — eee 162. 6 gS aeees 125 195 | 151.5 1x4 
October__... 161 273 186 gg Sa 170.0 } Ee 133 213 | 152.8 18] 
1925 
vanuary.....| 160 279 191 See 171.1 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 | 173 
February... 158 281 192 ___ 5 eee 168.9 162 ig 210 | 159.2 | 173 
March.....- 155 279 193 Sa 166. 3 160 _. & 204 | 160.3 171 
BBE cone 151 273 190  _ ae 161.9 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 165 
i .....wekiad 151 262 191 363 j..~ac8- 158. 6 159 | 2 ae 199 | 157.8 164 
SONG ok 153 260 187 2g eee 157.2 162 , 3 eee. 200 | 157.3 160 
SO ee ine 155 254 188 2 eee 156.9 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August____.. 155 249 184 gg, ee 156. 2 162 eS Co 200 | 160.3 160 
Septem ber - . 155 237 185 —_ gee 155. 1 162 ke ea: 201 | 160.2 157 
October____- 154 223 187 |S eee 153.9 163 ‘162 124 200 | 159.0 158 
November__| 154 220 186 _ seeee 152.7 165 gg eae 198 | 158.4 160 
December_.} 155 220 187 ge 152.1 160 | 2: PRS 104 | 158.1 154 
1926 
January____. 153 214 186 153 153 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 
February--_-_ 149 211 186 152 147 148.8 160 eee Poke os 188 | 163.0 151 
March. ....- 145 205 183 149 146 | 144.4 163 gg, RGR 184 | 164.4 150 
April_.......} 143 199 179 150 145 | 143.6 168 156 120 181 | 162.8 15] 
RS 143 197 179 151 143 | 144.9 167 Se 177 | 159.7 151 
SUR. ~ casi 144 194 177 150 143} 146.4 163 8 ae 177 | 155.8 150 
} 141 192 178 148 145 | 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August_____. 139 193 180 147 142; 149.1 162 | eee 177 | 160.5 148 
Septomber..| 140 193 178 146 142; 150.9 158 | SCONES 176 | 164.2 149 
October_____ 143 198 179 148 144} 152.1 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November_.| 147 199 185 148 142| 152.4 155 See BR 171 | 174.4 146 
December...| 147 184 186 150 142/| 146.1 155 BE bes ceoncn 170 | 172.0 146 
# 62 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921, $147 items. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 










































































Neth- Swit- | United; - New 
: Nor- : Swe- Aus- South 
Country....|  er- Spain zer- | King- ; Zea- Japan | China| India 
| lands | WY den land dom tralia land Africa 
| | * | ai 
Bu- , 
; Insti- Cen- go in 
ye ye tute | Fed- Bureau | sus bar | a 
Bu- Bu- of |Cham-) eral Beard of and Cen- Bank ‘Treas Labor 
Computing reau | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor of Census/| Sta- sus | of wr Office, 
agency... “oF of |raphy| Com-| De- | pig. | and | tistics} 206 Japan,| 7 “4 Bom- 
Sta- | Sta | 22d | merce | part- Sta- | Office; gs, | Tokyo part- bay 
tistics | tisties | St. ment tistics vised) tistics ment, 
| Hase cm x 
ae re | | 
| | | 
| July, July, July, 
Base period_| 1913 | 1913 1913 1913 | 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 | 1913 1913 1914 
esd | 248] 95 | 7 100 | 120 | 150 | 92 | iso | 187 | 86 | #117] 42 
tester 
Year and | | 
1927 | | 
January... __ 145 174 184 | 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February __ -| 146 172 180 146 141 142. 6 153 |: @ ES Iams 171 | 172.0 148 
Marech..___. 144 167 179 145 141 140. 6 150 8 eee 171 | 174.7 146 
p< seme 143 164 177 143 | 140 139.8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 145 
| Rat aE 145 162 172 145 141 | 1411 152  § eee 171 | 171.3 146 
p Rg 149 166 171 146 140 14.8 155 I 172 | 169.3 147 
} a 151 165 168 146 140 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 147 
August_._.__ | 149 167 168 146 142 140. 9 165 , See 167 | 170.8 148 
September..| 150 167 169 148 144 142.1 170 se eae 169 | 171.8 148 
October... _- 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 
November. -' 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 See 168 | 165.7 144 
December ___| 151 166 169 148 146 140. 4 162 Lg MR 168 | 163.5 143 
1928 
January. ..-. 153 164 166 148 145 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 163.1 141 
February -_ __| 150 163 166 147 144 140. 3 160 BT RES 169 | 164.3 142 
March. .___- = 164 165 149 145 140.8 160 _ § hae 169 | 163.4 140 
FRED | 4153 162 166 151 146 142.9 162 147 121 170 | 163.1 142 
| ara 152 162 164° 152 145 143. 6 159 SS Pe 171 | 164.5 145 
; 153 161 164 151 145 142. 6 158  B pesdeet Phase 169 | 160.0 149 
, 148 162 164 150 144 141. 1 157 148 119 169 | 159.2 147 
August.__.__ 144 162 166 149 144 139. 3 154 147 leatepepe 170 | 157.2 146 
September - - 145 158 168 146 144 137. 6 153 et toe! 174 | 156.2 148 
October____- 146 157 174 145 145 137.9 152 149 120 174 | 158.8 150 | 
November- _ 148 157 176 145 145 137.9 152 Re te 173 | 159.2 149 
December-__ 148 157 175 145 144 138. 3 154 a@ 18k Sie 174 | 159.9 145 
1929 
January.____ 146 154 171 144 143 138. 3 157 147 120 172 | 160.1 148 
February - _ - 146 155 173 145 143 138. 4 156 ) 2 Nee 171 | 162.4 150 
March Se 147 155 174 144 142 140. 1 157 ge eee 171 | 164.2 147 
os a 144 154 174 141 140 138. 8 158 146 117 170 | 161.2 144 
as 142 Bae ieoncou 140 139 135. 8 156 |g SEBS, 169 | 161.7 141 
See 141 |e eae 139 139 135. 6 158 fe Santee 4 168 | 162.6 |____._- 























; Se eemetitics in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
ms. ° 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1929 


ONTINUED upward movement of wholesale prices is shown for 
July by data collected in leading markets by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s 
weighted index number stands at 98 for July compared with 96.4 for 
June, an increase of 1% per cent. There was an increase of 2% per 
cent over May, when the index number was 95.8, the lowest level 
reached during the present year. Compared with July, 1928, with 
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an index number of 98.3, a decrease of one-third of 1 per cent is shown. 
Based on these figures the purchasing power of the dollar in July, 
1929, was 102 compared with 100 in the year 1926. | 

Farm products showed the greatest price increases from June to 
July, with pronounced advances for all grains, especially wheat, and 
for eggs and potatoes. Prices of calves, beef steers, hogs, lambs, and 
flaxseed were also upward, while only a few articles, including cows, 
hay, and onions showed a decrease. The net increase for the group 
as a whole was more than 4 per cent. 

Foods also showed a decided increase in average price, with wheat 
flour, corn meal, and certain meat products advancing considerably. 
Butter, cheese, and milk showed a decrease in average price. The 
net gain in the group as a whole was slightly less than 4 per cent. 

Hides and skins and leather continued their upward movement, 
resulting in a net increase of over 1 per cent for the hides and leather 
products group. Boots and shoes and other leather products showed 
very little or no change. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





















































[1926 = 100} 
its 110 
100 . Fe Ms 100 
1929 —_ i 
== hd Sar -— ~~ 
192 Sl 
1927 i 
$0 30 





JAN. FEB. AR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL AUG. SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The greatest increase for any group of commodities took place in 
cattle feed, with an advance of 13 per cent in July over June. 

Textile products and fuel and lighting materials recorded the greatest 
decreases among the groups as a whole. Minor changes took place in 
metals and metal products and building materials, with no change 
shown for the group of chemicals and drugs. 

Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished products 
all averaged higher than in June, as did also nonagricultural commodi- 
ties taken as a whole. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for June and July was collected, increases were shown in 
130 instances and decreases in 118 instances. In 302 instances no 
change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in July with those of a year ago, as measured b 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that ashy and metal prod- 


ucts were considerably higher while building materials were some- 
what higher. Smaller increases took place age the year period in 
, and articles classed as 


farm products, foods, house-furnishing goods 
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miscellaneous. Hides and leather products decreased over 12 per 
cent from July, 1928, to July, 1929, with smaller decreases shown for 
textile products, chemicals and drugs, and fuel and lighting materials. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF COM- 




















MODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 

Purchasing 

Groups and subgroups July, 1928 | June, 1929 | July, 1929 gene 

’ 

| July, 1929 

| 

ene 8 oo ee 98.3 96. 4 | 98. 0 102. 0 
REE RN i at ee pee ee 107. 1 103. 3 107.6 92. 9 
I nd a eke ss st waapinddlahndtdns cadet 111.6 91.0 102. 2 97.8 
ED EI OLE Op 112. 1 111.0 114.9 87.0 
SEAS OU EE Re 102. 1 102. 3 104. 5 95.7 
ERR SS SALE EE SF Tes io PD ee eee PE Os a ee BEY 102. 3 98.9 102. 8 97.3 
ee , NOE WE |g. i oan ncaccendiusibacna 103. 3 105. 5 103. 4 96. 7 
tht el. Tk. see tdddcome bss chanktusecbadt eee 112.7 111.5 116. 7 85. 7 
EE EERE, TCE ETI = FG Oe ALOT 95. 5 88. 5 94. 0 106. 4 
Hides and leather products_----...........-.----------- 124. 2 108. 0 109. 2 91.6 
0 EET CALE SSS COREE EN ERS BE TE RES SB 155. 8 110.9 114. 5 87.3 
Sr ile GE Te, eae Fiala RISES Sasa Ses SaaS 128. 5 110.3 112.1 89. 2 
TS ee Ty CRORES GES TRE 110.8 106. 1 106. 94.3 
| ee ee a ee ee 108. 6 105. 5 105. 8 94. 5 
I. Salida obo Sbc Locmelecnsdenun 96. 8 93. 3 92.8 107.8 
EN NET NT SE POT TE ss OEIC: 102. 0 99. 1 98. 7 101.3 
Sa Pg NG RI aS 81.7 79. 5 78.6 127.2 
Woolen and worsted goods__._.....--...-------_._- | 101. 5 97.8 97.2 202.9 
Oe SS eee eee ee 89. 6 80. 3 79. 7 125. 5 
eee ee en odaeeansnakiuan 82.8 83.3 82. 0 122.0 
ET OST ASSL e ree aoe S70 Ser Pay eens eee 90. 5 88. 1 89.1 112.2 
SE SR a aT 91.4 89. 6 89.9 111.2 
OR GST Res SEERA ES eR eae re sae ae Ee ate 84. 6 84.7 84.7 118.1 
i a lk os denne stamina 94. 8 94. 0 ae eee ot 
i To hile cm tararennih dnaeaaue 73. 5 76. 6 73.3 136. 4 
Metals and metal products.-____.........-.....----.-._- 98. 6 105. 1 105. 0 95. 2 
eee 94.0 98. 2 97.9 102, 1 
ID MI 8 gi lil ond Jc cadcaosabade 92. 6 104.8 105. 1 95. 1 
Arcee implements... .....-.-..-. 5 k ss... 98. 8 98. 3 98. 3 101.7 
nS Oe ee 105. 1 112. 2 112. 2 89.1 
Seer esenr OOUMOCR.. 5.5546. - 2265 ck 96. 9 98. 5 98. 5 101.5 
a ais os oe te ache thine cic ween ae TE 94. 4 96. 4 96. 7 103, 4 
SL, | 55, pb be wince de adobbvenMeew Mtiaciodcemeekee 89. 5 94. 2 94.0 106. 4 
EEE Sa aS Oe Fae ayes iat meee ae 93. 2 89. 1 89. 1 112.2 
Ea IE He a I SE eo CRI 96. 5 94. 6 94. 6 105. 7 
SES SES ere = a Se ere 94. 5 99. 6 99. 6 100. 4 
TE RES ae an Rs REN Fas IRR 6 87.6 86. 5 90. 7 110.3 
Other building materials__............-_.------_-.. 104. 1 106. 1 105. 7 94.6 
SEES EEE LE oe UTE 94. 5 93. 4 93. 4 107.1 
aah ly 9 lpn el 5 SR ak ee eR ales ae Ak 100. 2 98. 6 99. 1 100. 9 
D and pharmaceuticals -__............-.-...-_- 70. 4 69. 8 69. 8 143.3 
SEERA aetna 4 ek 93.0 92. 6 90. 7 110.3 
IS rete ts do isa acouebeuhs dedboetauat 97.5 96. 7 97.3 102. 8 
SS GE GEES | Fie Oe tien 96, 9 96. 6 97.2 102. 9 
a i gE RES, EET AR i SAAS i aly htt 97.4 95. 0 96. 7 103. 4 
SE ASS Pe Ween eee OC Epa 96. 6 97.7 97.5 102.6 
ARE eg, 5 el ARETE POSES GE OLR IOS, 80. 8 80. 4 81.3 123.0 
SE Se as ES aS Se © CSL a are 132.4 106. 2 120. 5 83.0 
ed a i 89. 2 88. 2 88. 2 113.4 
i ENE ET OS SR Ei ais Sa AA I SR aaa 39. 8 42.7 43.9 227.8 
II GO eS cn Oe i es as 61.6 55.3 55. 3 180. 8 
GES ES 98.4 109. 7 109. 0 91.7 
i ei i ET Aira ee Ls A NE RRL aS 99. 5 96. 6 99. 1 100.9 
Semimanufactured articles. _................--.----._.- 97.8 94. 4 96. 0 104. 2 
Te ee nc dacdddess 97.8 96. 7 97.8 102. 2 
Nonagricultural commodities -...........-....-.-2.2..- 95. 9 94.6 95. 5 104.7 

















1 Data not yet available. 














COST OF LIVING 





Cost of Living of Federal Employees in Five Cities 
Part 2: Food Consumption 


“pe Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1928, in cooperation with the 
Personnel Classification Board, made a study of the cost of livin 
of 506 families of employees of the United States Government i: 
five cities, limited to families having a Government salary of not mor: 
than $2,500. A partial report of this study was furnished to the 
Personnel Classification Board and such report was published as « 

art of the board’s report on ‘‘ Wage and personnel survey”? (H. Dov. 

o. 602, 70th Cong. 2d sess.). The substance of that section of the 
report containing the cost-of-living figures was published in the August, 

1929, Labor Review (p. 41). 

The mass of data collected has been analyzed still further, and an 
article on the food consumption of these 506 families is here given. 
In the ordinary family, asis known to every housewife and as indicated 
in the August Review, food is the most important element entering into 
family expenditure. A segregation has been made of the cost of 24 
of the most important food items, and the quantity consumed has 
been obtained for 12 of these items. The detail figures pertaining tv 
food are given in Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 shows the average con- 
sumption and the cost for each of the five cities. Because of the 
comparatively small number of families no attempt has been made to 
subdivide the figures for each city by income group. As data were 
obtained from a total of 506 families in the five cities, however, it 
was deemed practicable to consolidate the reports from the five cities 
and then subdivide the items of food by income groups, as shown 
in Table 2. 

In the article in the August Review the families were classified 
according to the amount of the Government salary. In these food 
tables the classification is made according to the total family income 
instead of the Government salary alone, as the total income rather 
than the Government salary is the governing factor in making ex- 
penditures. The number of families that had income from other 
sources is shown in the aforementioned article. 

For each city in Table 1 a prefatory statement is given as to the 
number of families included, which is followed by the average number 
of persons in such families reduced to equivalent full-year food 
consuming persons; for example, a person in the family for one-half 
of the year is counted as one-half of a person. The number of equiv- 
alent adult males in the family for a year and the average income per 
family are also stated. 

As the persons in different families varied as to sex and age, it was 
deemed advisable to reduce all persons to a common denominator, 
which is ‘‘the equivalent adult male.” The figures given below have 
been used in other reports of this bureau. In the compilation of the 
figures in these tables it is assumed that the value of food consumed 
varies in the proportion here stated. 

Se, EI NUE. ion coe Saeki cad 
Adult female, 15 years or over___.-_.-.----..-----.-------- 


Children, 11 to 14 years, inclusive 
Coram, F We We Pee; PGI oes 6 0 kin te en e-- 
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Units 
en, i ae oe WONG, MNONENEOE 4g. niet ec ws wt aces aoundnee 40 
ee, & SR OP WE. 6 hi cr atiblls «oo en ei eiwomencme 15 


In computing the number of persons and the equivalent adult 

males, not only the family proper but also boarders, servants, and 
others living in the family, have been included. 

Food Mam, Su at the home, such as garden vegetables, eggs, etc., 
have been counted as a part of the family income and also of the 
family expenditure, such food being given its usual market value. 

Table 1 shows the average quantity of each of 12 items consumed 
by the family and also per equivalent adult male. Similar averages 
are shown for the cost of each of the 24 items. In the first section 
of the table the averages are computed on all the families canvassed 
in the city, whether or not they all used the article. The second 
section presents figures for only those families that consumed the 
item of food named, giving first the number of families having such 
an expenditure, and next what per cent such families constitute of 
all families canvassed. The average quantity consumed and the 
average cost of the item as computed on only such families as had an 
expenditure fortheitem also aregiven. It will be seen that the items in 
Table 1 for which the quantity is not given are of such a character 
that the quantity is very difficult, if not impossible, to determine. 
Taste 1.—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CON- 

SUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR, BY 


CiTIES 
Baltimore, Md. 


[Total number of families, $6; average persons! in family, 4.52; equivalent adult males in family, 3.62; 
average income per family, $2, 336.87] 








! 















































All families Families using article 
Average A verage cost | A verage f 
quantity con- ‘ ay OOF Per | th ~~ od 
— sumed per— ons cont |? Saailies 
Num-| of 
rm yong aaety- ber P-> Q 
am-| alen ent ‘ami-} Quan- 
ily | adult | Family | aquit lies | tity | Cost 
male male 

Meat, fresh, including cooked ____- pounds__|337.0 | 93.15 | $116.75 | $32.27 96 |100.0 | 337.0 |$116. 75 

Mest, salt, including cooked___....-- do...-|115.7 | 31.98 42.49} 11.74 94 | 97.9] 118.2] 43. 
Poultry, fresh OO ERE 6S ee do_._.| 64.0 17. 68 25. 39 7. 02 92 | 95.8] 66.8 | 26.49 
Meats and iy SSS emer 2) R & . 55 15 8| 83 (2) 6. 57 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned___.| (? 2 22. 38 6. 18 93 | 96.9 (2) 23. 10 
ee oo set cndncecownscede dozen_.| 98.8 | 27.31 41.89 11. 58 96 |100.0-| 98.8 41. 89 
WS ee cence ceeens quarts. _|/478.9 | 132. 36 67.91 18. 77 96 |100.0 | 478.9 67.91 
ECR RE SR rap ae pints..| 4.5 1, 25 1. 97 . 55 28 | 29.2 15. 6 6. 76 
Milk, condensed and evaporated__.._ _____- (2) (2) 7. 25 2. 00 52 | 54.2) (@ 13. 38 
Butter and substitutes.........._- pounds..| 86.0 | 23.76 44.83 | 12.39 96 |100.0| 86.0] 44.83 
SU Re oak he cdcecwceewn do._..|247.2 | 68.32 15. 03 4.15 96 |100.0 | 247.2 15. 03 
Lard and substitutes _............._- do_._.. | 63.4 17. 51 11. 56 3. 19 94 | 97.9 | 64.7 11. 80 
. . | Ae aceae do._..!222.9 | 61.61 11. 49 3.18 96 |100.0 | 222.9 11. 49 
| 6 ns SRI TE do__../614.0 | 169. 69 55.12 | 15.23 93 | 96.9 | 633.8 56. 90 
RR I RS La RE ee est ce () (2) 10.49! 2.90} 92/958] @ 10. 94 
PO ee se te pounds__|656. 2 | 181. 37 19. 46 5. 38 96 |100.0 | 656.2 19. 46 
Other vegetables, fresh....................- 2 f 61.20} 14.15 96 |100.0 51. 20 
Other vegetables, dried and canned -_.___... 17. 38 4. 80 93 | 96.9 17. 94 
Poe ok cca cwwenwiew 35. 55 9. 82 96 |100.0 35. 55 
Prati died pond comand Dsdatindytiesstenielane 9. 22 2. 55 84 | 87.5 10. 54 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, ete. _..........-.-....... 25. 09 6. 93 95 | 99.0 25. 35 
ean eale 18. 64 6.15 77 | 80.2 23. 24 
CU eae ? : 33. 31 9. 22 96 |100.0 33. 31 
Lunches and meals bought................. 31. 74 8.77 63 | 65.6 48. 37 
Total EE RR TAR Rl Real Tie 5 Oe 8 g mite chee Seadiieba Mig 

1 Reduced to equivalent full-year food consuming persons. 
a ntity not available. 
des cornflakes, hominy grits, rolled oats, etc. 

i des ice cream, cornstarch, heese, crackers, cakes, pies, rent, rice, tapioca, candy, jellies, 


peanut butter, gelatin, canned soup, yon baking powder, nuts, etc 
66437 ° —_29——_17 [749] 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD c: 


SUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ON 


CITIES—Continued 


Boston, Mass. 


[Total number of families, 102; average persons! in family, 4.48; equivalent adult males in family, | 44. 
average income per family, $2, 411.31] 


NE YEAR, iy 















































these farni|ias 


All families Families using arti 
SP, | a 
me... 3Y A rye cost | Per | Average 
Item sumed per— cent 
Num- of i 
» aay. me ber A @ 
| Fam- ent ent * uan- 
| ily | adult | Family | aauit lies | tity 
male male 
Meat, fresh, including cooked __._- pounds. - '319. 1| 87.77 | $124.97 | $34.38 102 [100.0 | 319.1 
en rd —as cooked________- 2 ae Y ps = . - 86 “- = > 3 
0 REE BF ESS Oe vs. eae cai , 1.7 1. 76 \ 2.3 | 
Meats and ultry, canned ____..____- re sw i) . 25 .07 6| 5.9 2) 
—_ and other sea food, fresh or canned _. e 27. 40 7.54 | 100 | 98.0 e 
a cel ee he when re catia ozen -.|102. 4 28.18 57.96 | 15.94] 102 |100.0 | 102.4 
NRE SS EE Pee aaa quarts__ 615.7 | 169.35 91.42 25. 15 102 {100.0 | 615.7 
NS SE eee eer eee pints__| 10.2 2. 80 4.23 1. 16 46} 45.1 | 22.5 
Milk, condensed and evaporated__________- ) (?) 6. 62 1. 82 59 | 57.8] (%) 
Butter and substitutes___________- aa “tah _|104.8 | 28.83 55.86 | 15.37 | 102 {100.0 | 104.8 
Nae I ae ole NR TI AMOS A aS oe 0 250. 9 69. 02 17. 41 4.79 102 {100.0 | 250.9 
aed and substitutes._.___________- do___.} 48.0} 13.21 9. 16 2.52] 101 | 99.0] 48.5 
EO OO" Er Sars ee do__. .|295. 3 81. 22 16. 72 4.60 102 {100.0 | 295.3 
pea a as do.__. 441.7 | 121.49 36.89 | 10.15 98 | 96.1 | 459.7 
ES ET sees Oe | (3) (2 10. 98 3.02} 101/}99.0/] (% 
| LO A Se eee er pounds. _|665. 8 | 183.13 20. 03 5. 51 102 |100.0 | 665.8 
Other vegetables, fresh ...............-..-- Q p 54.19 | 1491} 102 [100.0 0 
card = dried and canned ---__--- es 2) * _* 6 pd = 6 
ru lag Ne ke f , : 
— ein and canned... _---.-.-_-----.- es ( 4 s 7 75 A. R i a 
offee, Ot We oe na ac nase nee . 42 . 
TR A SR EIN Ah eee 19.15 5. 27 94 | 92.2 : 
re Fag re en eae ty 34. 96 9.59 | 102 |100.0 es 
Lunches and meals bought___............_- ( 54.52 | 15.00 67 | 65.7 2 
812. 48 | 223.49 | 


I ch ea 








New York vies 


[Total number of families, 101; average persons! in family, 


— cio 
y> , 


adult males in family, 3.69; 











- Oe -ao 


sosaesacististiorBecctul 
a im 





$142. 62 
29. 03 

2. 8b 

5. 23 
32. 87 
50. 89 
105. 70 
12. 43 
14. 63 
57. 44 
13. 67 
g. 42 
7.53 
66. 06 
11. 99 
19. 48 





average income per fami 
Meat, fresh, including cooked _-...pounds--/352.0 | 95.48 | $142.62 | $38.68 | 101 |100.0 
Meat, salt, Including cooked. __._.-_- do_...| 48.1 | 13.03 18. 97 5.14 66 | 65.3 
Es WO od ke ed as os do___.|131.7 35. 73 49.72; 13.48 95 | 94.1 
Meats and SSeS rae (2) ( -21 . 06 4| 40 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned____| (*) ( 28. 97 7. 86 89 | 88.1 
hn ciindblindicn ddibaliibos Gas <ol> ah tal dozen__| 95.4 25. 86 50. 89 13.80 | 101 |100.0 
. eo SR encidiiod Uinisia thins <initecdiie- die quarts__|689.9 | 187. 09 105.70 | 28.67 101 |100.0 
CR FI i hi cise dink Satgimtp Sip Rape is pints_.| 6.1 1. 66 2.71 .78 22 | 21.8 
Milk, condensed and evaporated_........_- (*) (2) 7. 68 2. 08 53 | 52.5 
Butter and substitutes._........_- pounds__|103.5 | 28.07 57.44] 15.58] 101 |100.0 
soleil catltnitiis tiesdit tn no-oaiidile thinicanasin do._..|220.2| &.71 13. 67 3. 71 101 |100.0 
Lard and substitutes-_--...........-- do___.} 35.9 9. 73 8. 02 2.17 86 | 85.1 
Ree eres do___.|126.2} 34.22 7.46 2.02; 100) 99.0 
Ds OS 5 tit iin nin owe do____/677.3 | 183. 69 65. 41 17. 74 100 | 99.0 
pe OS Ee ee ie Feee eee () is 10. 92 2. 96 92 | 91.1 
Bik och dct cetlibencesti>die pounds. _|572.7 32 19. 48 5.28 | 101 {100.0 
Other vegetables, fresh_...-........-.-.-.-- 2) 64.13 | 17.39} 101 |100.0 
aoe Shy — = = a whee sateen er nee ; 21. 50 5. 83 91 | 90.1 
SE PE RES aE ran fee SS | 48.80 | 13.23 101 |100.0 
Cotes, dred and canned Bere os RE tee | ¢ air | Zot| 101 |100.0 
offee, tea, | es ee ae) ee ‘ 
Cant oo edith. Lab einekieh ail cme GOMES o callin tlh 2) @ 14. 38 3. 90 52 | 51.5 
Cr ON i is a te ice bho aaeuiin eds ; } 63. 23 17. 18 101 |100.0 
and meals bought..-....-...-....- 79.46 | 21.55 82 | 81.2 
’ ; - 
ee ee er he wwe dren 926. 88 | 251. 38 
i : 




















1 Reduced to equivalent full-year food consuming persons. 


. ae wer not av 


: 


vailable. 
> ob cwigennreg hominy haga erce rolled Pre Ra anda Se 
He bons cream, cornstarch, 
peanut butter, ealatin. canned soup, ao baking Bowe = as 


[750] 


pas nepal rice, tapioca, candy, jellies, 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CON- 
SUMED ia —-- AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR, BY 
CL TLES—Continue 


Chicago, Ill. 


[Total number of families, 102; average persons! in family, 4.62; equivalent adult males in family, 3.77; 
average income per family, $2,745.87] 



























































All families Families using article 
4 } 
average Average cost A verage for 
quantity con- 3 ot e 1 ee 
ae sumed pee per a these families 
Num-| of 
— eg ber PM e 
Fam-| alent : en : uan-| 
ity | adult | Family | aquit lies | “tity | Cost 
male male | 

Me: it, fresh, including cooked____- -poaer- —— 8 | 92.63 $118.15 | $31.38 102 |100.0 | 348.8 |/$118.15 
Meat, salt, including cooked_- ...do_...-| 90.5; 24.04 32. 99 8. 76 98 | 96.1] 94.2; 34.34 
Poultry, fresh_ “ae Ky do__- .| 56.0 14. 87 21. 53 5.72 97 | 95.1 58.9 22. 64 
Meats and poultry, canned___.._......____- | (7) | . 29 . 08 6| 5.9} (% 4.97 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned__._| (?) a 18. 11 4. 81 99 | 97.1 (2) 18. 66 
ESG8 < «sedis tins dh en 5-4 -~ 258 dozen__| 89.6 23.7 40. 97 10. 88 102 |100.0| 89.6 40. 97 
Milk, fresh........-- SE ee quarts__ 565.1 | 150. 08 78. 21 20. 77 101 | 99.0 | 570.7 | 78.98 
Cream, fresh------ ---pints..; 30.3 8. 03 9. 81 2. 61 58 | 56.9) 53.2) 17.26 
Milk, condensed and evaporated......____- | () (2) 6. 30 1. 67 53 | 52.0} (2) 12. 12 
Butter and substitutes--__._----_- pounds. _ 108. 3 28. 76 53. 89 14. 31 102 |100.0 | 108.3 53. 89 
SUgst is seen sOdesS= 6. cee ccs Ss do. __.'217.0 57. 64 14. 65 3. 89 102 |100.0 | 217.0 14. 65 
Lard and substitutes -_-._........_.-- do.__.| 47.0 12. 49 8.76 | 2.33 94 | 92.2 51.0 9. 51 
Piotr Mins 55255260 -v en os- ce do_-___|258. 4 68. 62 13.26; 3.52 101 | 99.0 | 260.9 13. 39 
Breaetes 2.52. ~c..~-->~--<- do___..447.2 | 118.75 44.12 11.72 101 | 99.0 | 451.6 | 44.56 
ltt:t*«‘«‘aC RE ee ; () | 12. 47 3. 31 100 | 98.0 (2) 12. 72 
<tr pounds... 670.1 | 177.95 | 19. 19 5. 10 102 {100.0 | 670.1 19. 19 
Other vegetables, fresh.................---- e (?) 55.87 | 14.84] 102 100.0] (2) 55. 87 
Other vegetables, dried and canned_.__..-.| () (2) 25. 93 6. 89 96 | 94.1 (2) 27. 55 
iL ° oe ahitse taper | @& 49.56 | 13.16 | 102 |100.0| (2) 49. 56 
Fruits, dried and canned _____- a aa 7») & 18. 72 4. 97 96 | 94.1 () 19. 89 
Cofied, Simaeee, Gee... ......-...-........ y»; & 30. 52 8.11 | 102 |100.0| (2) 30. 52 
ERIS So, SS 2 19. 88 5. 28 91 | 89.2 () 22. 28 
Other Me % 49. 30 13. 07 102 |100.0 (2) 49. 30 
Lunches and meals bought................. y | 71.48| 18.98| 77|75.5| (@) | 9469 
i Ee ae CP A [aol Falid wad 813.96 | 216.16 |....._|-..__- SE est DES 








New Orleans, La. 


[Total number of families, 105; average persons! in family, 4.53; equivalent adult males in family, 3.67; 
average income per family, $2,193.98] 

















Meat, —_ including cooked.._.._pounds--./280.0 | 76. 22 $90.73 | $24.70 | 104 | 99.0 282.7 | $01. 61 
Meat, salt, prrading cooked_..__.__- do....| 83.5 | 22.74 29. 72 8.09 | 102] 97.1) 86.0) 30.59 
Poultry, fresh eee es ee 30. 90 8. 41 100 | 95.2 | 92.7} 32.44 
Meats and try, canned __.___- baie lhe g (2) 81 22 144/133) @ 6.09 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned_...| (2) (2) 24. 29 6.61) 100/952) (2) 25. 5 
Eggs ht AM Nneniia ts nih aceacnees ozen_.| 86.1 | 23.43 33. 79 9.20; 104| 99.0; 86.9] 3411 
RES ST quarts __|424.3 | 115. 51 59.13 | 16.10 89 | 84.8 | 500.6) 69.76 
C Ris cpa pints..| 19 . 53 . 66 .18 7| 67) 2.0} 9.90 
Milk, condensed and evaporated...........| @ |° @ 21.10 5. 74 86) 81.9) (@ 25. 76 
Butter and substitutes_._....____- po S_.| 77.3 | 21.03 39.02 | 10.62) 105 |100.0; 77.3} 39.02 
ie wih di cadincsbic aid anno on do.__.|256.0 | 69.69 16. 44 4.47 105 |100.0 | 256.0| 16.44 
Lard and substitutes. _...........__- do__..| @0. 4 24. 62 14. 85 4.04 105 100.0} 90.4 14. 85 
i ti(i(‘(‘(“‘é‘N RR TT do....|145.1 | 39. 51 9. 69 2.64 105 |100.0 | 145.1 9. 69 
DG eS os ek cee do__..|658. 5 | 179. 26 56.93 | 15.50} 105 |100.0 | 658.5) 56.93 
i RE he (2) (2) 10. 95 2. 98 95 | 90.5 (’) 12. 10 
...—s pounds. ./443.4 | 120.71 16. 12 4.39 | 105 |100.0 | 443.4] 16.12 
Other vegetables, fresh_...................- 2) 48.49 | 13.20) 105 |100.0 ts 48. 49 
He vegetables, dried and canned. --___-_- 2) 21. 74 5. 92 99 | 94.3 2) 23. 06 
. © o-%s. aOR 2» | ts 46.48 | 12.65 105 |100.0 (?) 46. 48 
Fruits dried and conned ili sa -cesecreon pete. 12.00} 3.27) 89| 88) @ 14. 15 
Potten, ‘tam, Semeeeete, 06025... 5... 225.55. » | 32.28; 879; 105 100.0) @) | 3228 
i ee aided ts 29. 77 8.10) 104] 99.0 2) 30. 05 
Other foods 3 Gs Meh ie wen nckdakine | 3 60.62 | 16.50 | 105 |100.0 3 60. 62 
Lunches and meals bought................- [s€ 73.19| 19.92) 93] 886 82. 63 
itl ih wdinnduinso< «ost ddiielaoniate [oe it 779. 70 | 212. 24 |..--.}....-. |-=0~+--|------- 

i 




















! Reduced to equivalent full-year food consuming persons. 
2 ; Quantity not available. 
corn flakes, hominy grits, rolled oats, etc. 
“peas ice dream, cornstarch, cheese, crackers, cakes, pies, macaroni, rice, tapioca, candy, jellies, 
peanut butter, gelatin, canned soup, pickles, baking powder, nuts, etc. 


[751] 
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Table 2 is composed of two parts, the first showing by family income 
group the number of families, the average number of persons in the 
families, the equivalent adult males for such families, and the averace 
income per family, and the second showing for each income groiip 
the average quantity consumed per family and per equivalent adult 
male, as in Table 1. 

TABLE 2.—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD Coy. 


SUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR, hy 
INCOME GROUP 

































































. Equiva- a 
Number AV et lent Ave rage 
amily income group of ay adult yz 
families | family ‘lane family 
RR itd so ch es A ee | 47 4.12 3.02| $1,324.0 
Sa RIL 5. 00 5 on ondcccbonnstsnsocesesbeste 58 | 4. 09 3.13 1, 666. 18 
es ecw cwbncddeiakubnee 83 | 4, 20 3. 30 1, 953. 20 
EEE NES SS See ee ee ee 70 4. 48 3. 60 2, 225. 33 
Sy GUNG sk oc i nee wk a cibeanadndts 91 4. 66 3. 73 2, 530. 30 
a I nse db ewenennecbasends dbs 52 4.75 3. 93 2, 835. 38 
oa... wiieden  -cb abbeb odekieb oe 43 5.15 4. 39 3, 134. 43 
ey ees I eg atl. tee ln ebb dedcdewnteee 30 | 4, 87 4. 06 3, 469. 24 
ss Pils os ~ oon <n mcvg ddan as ce tedbbiatindds 32 | 5. 51 4. 89 4, 320. 20 
SB aes el el 506 | 4. 56 3. 68 | 2, 433. 91 
| All families Families using article 
| . ee sre 
| oer eee 
| oie. A verage cost e Any ae for ; 
‘ : sumed per— per Per ese families 
Article, and income group cent 
ee Soe 
| a n- oer | ber A.4 
am-| alent alent : Quan-| ,... 
| ily | adult Family | adult lies | “tity | Cost 
male male 
Meat, fresh, including cooked: Lbs. | Lbs. | Lhe. | 
See Os 2k 2 Bu ee 214.9 71. 09 $69. 21 | $22. 90 46 | 97.9 | 219.5 | $70.72 
ek ye 9 \ aE Soe eee 255. 7 81. 76 83. 35 26. 65 58 |100.0 | 255.7 83. 35 
$1,800 and under $2,100__............__-- 284.9 | 86.43 99.13 | 30.07 83 |100.0 | 284.9 | 99.13 
$2,100 and under $2,400__...........___- 312.0 | 86.56 111, 16 30. 84 70 |100.0 | 312.0 | 111. 16 
$2,400 and under $2,700_..............-- 351.0 | 94.02 130.42 | 34.93 91 {100.0 | 351.0 | 130. 42 
$2,700 and under $3,000_..............-- 350.8 | 89.30 132.29 | 33.68 52 |100.0 | 350.8 | 132. 29 
$3,000 and under $3,300_..............-- 427.1 | 97.31 161.38 | 36.77 43 |100.0 | 427.1 | 161.38 
$3,300 and under $3,600__............... 350.0 | 86. 24 136.86 | 33.72 30 |100.0 | 350.0 | 136. 86 
DEEL FED 499.1 | 102.01 189.03 | 38. 64 32 |100.0 | 499.1 189.03 
DI ih cttw 5 aki da eis ES a 326.9 | 88.92 118.46 | 32.22 | 505 | 99.8 | 327.6 | 118.69 
Meat, salt, including cooked: — 
We ook new ncascee 70.2 | 23.22 ; 22. 37 7. 40 40 | 85.1 | 82.5 | 26.28 
$1,500 and under $1,800..........._..._- 77.9| 24.91; 24.63] 7.88| 52189.7| 86.9] 27.48 
$1,800 and under $2,100__.............-- 79.4 | 24.08 29. 59 8. 98 76 | 91.6} 86.7 | 32.32 
$2,100 and under $2,400____...........-- 89.7 | 24.90 33. 73 9. 36 64 | 91.4 | 98.2! 36.89 
$2,400 and under $2,700__..............- 87.0 | 23.30 32. 52 8.71 79 | 86.8 | 100.2] 37.46 
$2,700 and under $3,000_____..........-. 100.7 | 25.62 35. 67 9. 08 49 | 94.2 | 106.8 | 37. 86 
$3,000 and under $3,300__............_.. 90.3 | 20.57 33. 48 7. 63 41 | 95.3 | 94.7] 365.11 
$3,300 and under $3,600__............__- 96.3 | 23.72 39. 99 9. 85 27 | 90.0 | 107.0} 44.43 
AEs ere ts ey oe 112.3 22. 95 43. 33 8. 86 32 1100.0 | 112.3 | 43.33 
RE his. cchisdcwnntinitencaiindnu 87.4 23. 76 31.89 | 8.67 460 | 90.9 | 96.1 35. O8 
Poultry, fresh: 
Deneve we fe es 55.1 | 18.22 19.98| 6.61 | 41 | 87.2] 63.1] 22.9 
$1,500 and under $1,800_._............-- 66.7 | 21.33 24. 80 7.93 563 | 91.4 | 73.0] 27.14 
1,800 and under $2,100_...............- 76.7 | 23.27 28. 94 8.78 | +79-| 95.2 | 80.6] 30.40 
100 and under $2,400__............-.. 81.1} 22.50 30. 53 8. 47 67 | 95.7 | 84.7] 31.90 
$2,400 and under $2,700__........._...__ 88.7 | 23.77 34. 64 9. 28 90 | 98.9 | 89.7] 35.02 
$2,700 and under $3,000__............_.. 85.6 | 21.78 32. 01 8.15 51 | 98.1 | 87.3] 32.64 
$3,000 and under $3,300__............... 87.7 | 19.98 33. 74 7. 69 41 | 95.3 | 92.0] 35.39 
$3,300 and under $3,600................- 130.2 | 32.00 50.43 | 12.43 29 | 96.7 | 134.7 | 52.17 
PE Oli cnganncncntuceccane ...|118.4 | 24. 21 45. 06 9. 21 31 | 96.9 | 122.3 | 46.51 
SE ats cline: nienhchcectinn deinianinaretenacséc a 84.0 | 22.84 31. 89 8.67 | 482 | 95.3 | 88.2] 33.45 





























1 Reduced to equivalent full-year food consuming persons. 
[752] 
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Average A vera 7 
: d ge cost Average for 
peer y a per— these families 
Article, and income group -” 
Equiv- Equiv- f 
Fam-| alent , alent aml~ Ouan- 
ily | adult Family adult tity Cost 
male male 
Mee -—s oultry, canned: | 
Inder $1,500 ei oS ee al oi caletuae bal $0.45 | $0.15 Be : Pee . 30 
by 500 and Pantie Wi, TU, 2h ncn sada jaseusl ite eben | 16 6. Be ios cc 4. 95 
$1,800 and under $2,100._.._..__.-_-___- i Ee 32 10 4 |} BO hit. 6. 63 
$2,100 and under $2,400____......._.-.- tepals aa Ss 47 13 ae. 5 y Beet 4. 16 
$2,400 and under $2,700__...._..........|_...-- hs Said . 40 11 e Wa beaaate 5.14 
$2,700 and under $3,000._._._--....-....|...... | aed 48 3 ee aoe 7 Nee 12. 48 
$3,000 and under $3,300__............._- Re RES Se . 30 . 07 SB 4Bs O ics ez 2. 58 
$3,300 and under $3,600__............-..|--.--- Lciniwhedia . 67 16 1} 33 }......- 20. 00 
Sa RE ee oe eee - BASee 31 . 06 Bm Y= sere. 10. 00 
Seen eS 2 ee Le ae Fa SBME ES 42 | 12 | NO k 5. 64 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned: | 
en Sa Bune cabnsdsedinaadkdlie wacces 20. 42 6. 76 
$1,500 and under $1,800 18. 78 6. 00 
$1,800 and under $2,100 21. 04 6. 38 
$2,100 and under $2,400 23. 18 6. 43 
$2,400 and under $2,700 26. 12 7. 00 
$2,700 and under $3,000 26. 50 6. 74 
$3,000 and under $3,300 27. 09 6.17 
$3,300 and under $3,600 29. 95 7. 38 
EDL ohio ced ns anbtbbtesloseabaticodnben 32. 20 6. 58 
RR ein ek nd tbbeclecsawiibecasbal 24, 24 6. 59 
Eggs: | Doz.| Doz. 
SI Ges Sudha ck ee | 73.2) 24.21 31.74 | 10.50 97.9 ; ‘ 
$1,500 and under $1,800__._............-- | 78.3 25. 05 34. 86 11.15 100.0 | 78.3] 34.86 
$1,800 and under $2,100__.........-...- | 85.5 | 25.93 39.77 | 12.06 100.0 | 85.5} 39.77 
$2,100 and under $2,400__..........--._- | 87.9 24. 38 42.74 11. 86 100.0 | 87.9 | 42.74 
$2,400 and under $2,700__...........-__- 100. 3 26. 86 49. 68 13. 31 100.0 | 100.3} 49.68 
$2,700 and under $3,000__.............._- 102. 3 26. 03 48. 87 12. 44 100.0 | 102.3 48. 87 
$3,000 and under $3,300__............._- 118. 7 27. 05 55, 21 12. £8 100.0 | 118.7 55, 21 
$3,300 and under $3,600__............._. 108. 6 26. 76 56. 33 13. 88 100.0 | 108.6 | 56.33 
ID Ces i s,s wo ons ncscdine 115.9 23. 69 58. 33 11, 92 100.0 | 115.9} 58.33 
CESS VSR ee ree 94.4 | 25.66| 45.06 | 12.26 | 99.8) 94.5 | 45.15 
Milk, fresh: | Qts. | Qts. Qts. 3 
RR hb siden cctdnbone 77.0 | 91.64 39.22 | 12.97 89.4 | 310.0] 43.89 
$1,500 and under $1,800__.............-- 425.7 | 136.11 63.23 | 20. 22 96.6 | 440.9 | 65.49 
$1,800 and under $2,100__............--- 515.9 | 156. 49 76. 89 23. 32 94.0 | 548.9} 81.82 
$2,100 and under $2,400___............--| 539.9 | 149. 78 78.79 | 21.86 95.7 | 564.0} 82.31 
$2,400 and under $2,700__..._._._..-..-- 654.2 | 175.22 93.90 | 25.15 100.0 } 654.2] 93. 
$2,700 and under $3, “ote 610. 4 | 155. 39 86.51 | 22.02 98.1 | 622.4} 88.20 
$3,000 and under $3,300__..............- 701. 3 | 159. 80 101.91 | 23.22 100.0 | 701.3} 101.91 
,300 and under $3,600__............-... 624.3 | 153. 82 90.96 | 22.41 100.0 | 624.3} 90. 
"600 SL ccthinc ocbcticnoncahsultbae (693. 1 | 141.66 98.25 | 20.08 964.9 | 715.4 | 101.42 
| 
ed ak eae 1554.6 | 150. 85 80, 45 21. 88 96.6 | 573.9 | 83. 24 
Cream, fresh: Pts. | Pts. Pts. 
al 1.0 . 34 . 38 2 17.0 6.1 2. 21 
$1,500 and under $1,800__._.._...._--.--- 1.9 . 62 . 68 22 10.3 18.7 6. 54 
$1,800 and under $2,100............----- 9.7 2. 95 3. 31 1. 00 31.3} 31.1] 10.57 
ees ae oe STR S SSE ae 5.7 1. 59 2. 02 . 56 24.3} 23.5 8. 30 
400 and under $2,700__._..........__- 13.0 3. 49 4.78 1. 28 39.6} 32.9} 12.08 
700 and under $3,000___.........._._- 16.3 4.16 6. 31 1.61 36.5 | 44.7] 17.27 
000 under $3,300_._............._- 16.0 3. 66 5. 54 1. 26 37.2} 43.1] 14.89 
300 and under $3,606___............_. 24. 5 6. 04 9. 52 2. 35 56.7] 43.2] 16.81 
EE ee oo dense cc ndcodese 17.2 3. 52 6. 40 1. 31 50.0} 34.4] 12.80 
EE ER are 10.6| 289] 388| 1.06 31.8] 33.4} 12.20 
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All families Families using artic! 
Average Average cost A verage | 
: ,. ,. ge 
— om per— Per these fam aS 
Article, and income group pe cent 
Num-| of 
- a — ber a. Q 
am- ent — ent : uan- 
ily | adult Family adult lies tity Ci 
male male 
Milk, condensed and evaporated: 
iy | 4 * | Ee a =° et eee eee $10. 23 $3. 38 - oe, © tee $1 
$1,500 and under $1,800... ............./....-.- | eashng- gent 12. 16 3. 89 iS © Ss See 
$1,800 and under $2;100._.....__:_-__-__-____- mee | 30.47] 318] 44] 530 |__-__- 
$2,100 and under $2,400..._.___-______._|--___- RED | g42] 261] 461657 |.._.._- 
ES ee ER Se Sees 7. 60 2. 03 49 | 53.8 }_...--- 
8 | 8 | eae e aS ae eee 10.7 2. 74 , ae * | eo 
See aes We eeee. i. eh rte 9. 78 2. 23 p ae 8 oe 
$3,300 and under $3,600 ES SRE of, ee BP EO es 8. 35 2. 06 19 | G3 i ...--. 
SL Me Bae 1 Seer yee ene So see AS he neeee 11. 49 2. 35 17 | SR ic 
Ai Meee. sc. SE ee Seay OPES 9.89| 269| 303 | 59.9 |... 
Butter and substitutes: Lbs. | Lbs. Lbs. 
SSE eae ee Sey eae 62. 0 20. 50 31. 34 10. 37 47 |100.0 62.0 
$1,500 and sk eee | 70.2 22. 46 34. 72 11.10 58 |100.0 70. 2 
$1,800 and under $2,100__.__...__.______- 84.8 25. 74 43. 41 13. 17 83 |100.0 | 84.8 
$2,100 and under $2,400__._...__________ 83.9 23. 28 43. 44 12. 05 70 |100. 0 83.9 
$2,400 and under $2,700__......._...__._- 106. 9 28. 63 57. 50 15. 40 91 |100.0 | 106.9 
$2,700 and under $3,000_________._______- 109. 3 27. 83 56. 84 14. 47 52 |100.0 | 109.3 
$3,000 and under $3,300___....._..______ 116. 1 26. 46 61. 13 13. 93 43 |100.0 | 116.1 
$3,300 and under $3,600__________.______ 113 27.42 61. 45 15. 14 30 |100.0 | 111.3 
el ai ea en oe 153. 4 31. 35 81.45 16. 65 32 |100.0 | 153.4 
Be OG ob Nod. de ee | 96.0 26. 10 50. 19 13. 65 506 |100.0 96. 0 
Sugar: 
Re OE ooh out StL ckealbes (213. 2 70. 55 13. 66 4. 52 47 |100.0 | 213.2 
$1,500 and under $1,800__._....._.._____- (212.6 67. 98 13. 44 4. 30 58 |100.0 | 212.6 
$1,800 and under $2,100__._.....___.___- (222.8 | 67. 58 14. 47 4. 39 83 {100.0 | 222.8 
$2, 100 and ances = aoe Sar Saree ee ee (234. 3 65. 00 15. 35 4. 26 70 |100.9 | 234.3 
$2,400 and under $2,700__.__...._.__.___ 249.1 66. 72 16. 05 4. 30 91 |100.0 | 249.1 
$2,700 and under was OF Sug BIg oe a 246.2} 62. 66 15. 83 4. 03 52 {100.0 | 246.2 
$3,000 and under $3,300_.._....._________ 277.3 63. 18 18. 10 4.13 43 |100.0 | 277.3 
$3,300 and under $3,600__.........______ 222.4 | 54.80 14. 58 3. 59 30 |100.0 | 222.4 
8, sare SE! REE peas 290. 0 59. 29 19. 45 3. 98 32 |100.0 | 290.0 
ee ae ea se '238. 3 64. 82 15. 45 4. 20 506 |100.0 | 238.3 : 
Lard and substitutes: 
RI I ost ea Coe oa 70.3 | 23.27 11. 51 3. 81 45 | 95.7 73. 5 
$1,500 and under $1,300 BS Sa ae 68.5 | 2190 12. 04 3. 85 56 | 96.6 | 70.9 
$1,800 and under $2,100__..._....._.___. 50.7 | 15.38 9. 32 2. 83 79 |} 95.2) 53.3 
$2,100 and under $2,400___..._._.________ 59. 5 16. 50 11. 02 3. 06 68 | 97.1 61.2 
400 and un RE LP 51.6 13. 81 9. 87 2. 64 83 191.2) 56.5 
$2,700 and under $3,000__......._...___- 57.5 | 14.63 10. 26 2. 61 49 | 94.2} 61.0 
$3,000 and under $3,300._...........____ 58.9} 13.43 11. 25 2. 56 42 |} 97.7| 60.3 
$3,300 and under $3,600__..._._...______ 48. 5 11. 04 9. 39 2. 31 28 |93.3 | 51.9 
REI IE i See ee 49.3 10. 07 10. 15 2. 07 30 | 93.8} 52.6 
ms, Sree Sk Cey ha Fe A 57.1 15. 53 10. 49 2. 85 480 | 94.9) 60.2 
Flour and meal: 
I 5 oo or iia be Pinker chis ch aeebiibaied 206.3 | 68.25 11. 40 3.77 47 \100.0 | 206.3 
$1,500 and under $1,800.___......______- 195.1 | 62.37 10. 55 3. 37 57 | 98.3 | 198.5 
$1,800 and under $2,100._........_______ 169.8 {| 51.50 9. 59 2.91 98.8 | 171.9 
$2,100 and under $2,400___.....___...__- 215.2 | 59.69 12. 45 3. 45 70 |100.0 | 215.2 
$2,400 and under $2,700._........______. 212.7 | 56.97 12. 05 3. 23 91 |100.0 | 212.7 
$2,700 and under $3,000__._....._.______ 224.2) 57.08 12. 30 3.13 52 100.0 | 224.2 
$3,000 and under $3,300___.____.________- 241.1) 54.94 13. 55 3. 09 43 |100.0 | 241.1 
$3,300 and under $3,600__...___._.______ 155.8 | 38.40 9.75 2. 40 30 |100.0 | 155.8 
Ee Se Be ie oe 301.1 | 61.55 15. 78 3. 23 32 100.0 | 301.1 
PD EE Le aay Bi: Se Pe 209.2 | 56.90 11.72} 3.19] 504 | 99.6 / 210.0 
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T\BLE 2—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CON- 
sUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR, BY 
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All families Families using article 

















































































































Ae SM, 2 ss ae : 
qantas. Average cost | Average for 
’ : | sumed per— per— Per | these families 
Article, and income group cent 
be gy of 
a ye hl alent | ber a” 
am-| alen ; alent : Quan-| , 
ily | aduit | FY | adult | lies | tity | Cost 
male | male | 
Bread and rolls: 
ERIN Se a ier aang etre 487.4 | 161. 26 $42.08 | $13.92 | 45 | 95.7 | 509.1 | $43.95 
$1,500 and under $1,800._...__________../525. 8 | 168.15 47.72  15.26| 58 100.0] 525.8| 47.72 
$1,800 and under $2,100.........______.. 486.7 | 147.62 44.16 | 13.39 81 | 97.6 | 498.7 | 45.25 
$2,100 and under $2,400.....___________./518. 4 | 143. 83 45.08 | 12.51 68 | 97.1 | 533.7 | 46.40 
$2,400 and under $2,700...._____________|584.7 | 156. 63 53.84 14.42 91 100.0 | 584.7) 53.84 
$2,700 and under $3,000.___.____________ 631.2 | 160. 66 59.64 15.18 51 | 98.1 | 643.5 60.81 
$3,000 and under $3,300__.._________....|756.7 | 172. 43 66. 7 15. 21 41 | 95.3 | 793.7 | 69.99 
$3,300 and under $3,600._______________. 650. 4 | 160. 26 62.51 | 15.40 30 100.0 | 650.4 | 62.51 
a ee ane a Sea eS 593.3 | 121. 27 57.10 11.67 | 32 |100.0 | 593.3) 57.10 
All incomes _____.._.._-.-.-----------]567.5} 154.35 | 51.66 | 14.05 | 497 | 98.2 | 577.8| 52.59 
Breakfast foods: ! 
7 EST oe See ee ae Merce Meee 9. 96 3. 30 ce? 4 3 hae 11. 42 
$1,500 and under $1,800._........_....._]..--__|.._.___- 8.10) 2.59 54 | 93.1 |.-._.-- 8.7 
$1,Sen ane weer 62,300. 22-2... .--....)......].....-.- 10.35 | 3.14 70 | 95.2 }....... 10. 87 
$2,100 and under $2,400___............._].._.__].__.___- 11.67 | 3.24 “h; tt ew 12. 19 
$2,400 and under $2,700_____- eit ea aes 1.75| 315| 88/967). 12:15 
$2,700 and under $3,000._...........-.__|_...__}.---___- 1253} 3.19} 51) 982}._.-.-- | 12.7 
$3,000 and under $3,300_._.............._]....._|.._____- 1218| 2.77 41°} 94.3 }......4 12.77 
$3,300 and under $3,600__....._....____. TAP Ses Vieee eee 12.70; 3.13 30 {100.0 |... <2. 12. 70 
GEG nes @VOG i. oo. eas TVS seer, 12.90 | 2.64 29 | 90.6 |. .-| 14.23 
SILO OE Re ee ee Pe a ee ey et eee | 19.77 
——————— == 
Potatoes: Lbs, | Lbs. Lbs. 
Under $1,500_..... .._- ee 488.7 | 161. 67 15. 09 4.99 47 (100.0 | 488.7 | 15.09 
$1,500 and under $1,800 _...._..._.____- 538.7 | 172. 25 17.81} 5.7 58 |100.0 | 538.7 | 17.81 
$1,800 and under $2,100.....__..._.____- 531.9 | 161. 36 17.10; 5.19 83 |100.0 | 531.9 17.10 
$2,100 and under $2,400.........________ 560.5 | 155.51 17. 81 4. 94 70 100.0 | 560.5 | 17.81 ‘ 
$2,400 and under $2,700......_-________- 638.7 | 171.08 19.60| 5.25 | 91 {100.0 | 638.7} 19.60 
$2,700 and under $3,000._.........______ 567.8 | 144. 54 17.68 | 4.50 52 1100.0 | 567.8 | 17.68 
$3,000 and under $3,300__............... 779. 5 | 177. 64 23.40| 5.33 43 |100.0 | 779.6 | 23.40 
$3,300 and under $3,600._............... 634.6 | 156. 36 20.97 | 5.17 30 (100.0 | 634.6 | 20.97 
eee pt RE eee ee 808.0 | 165.15 24.44 5.00 32 |100.0 | 808.0 | 24.44 
oS ES CR. OEE OLD ot 600.1 | 163.22} 18.83) 5.12| 506 |100.0| 600.1 | 18.83 | 
Other vegetables, fresh: ; 
RE aa ee ee Be se | 81.93 | 10.57 47 (100.0 |... -.| 31. 93 
$1,500 and under $1,800... -.....-..... Bel: ete | 41.55 | 13.29 | 58 {100.0 j._--__- 41. 56 
$1,800 and under $2,100 _............--_|_._-__|-2 2 47.74 | 14.48 83 1100.0 }....... 47.74 
$2,100 and under $2,400._........_..._-_]_._.__]..____-- 51.86 | 14.39 70 \100.0 |...-__- 51. 86 
$3,460 and wudet $2,700. 2: ..- . sect ec... 57.14! 15.31 91 |100.0 |.... -. 57.14 
$2,700 and under $3,000............ ..-.|....__}..--2.-- 64.74 | 16.48] 52 |100.0 |._____. 64. 74 
$3,000 and under $3,300_..... ..... ..._|-____- Ss oe 64.82 | 14.77 43 {100.0 |..._._- 64. 82 
$3,300 and under $3,600_........... ..-_}_-..__}.._..__- 65.32! 16.09 30 {100.0 |....__- 65. 32 
NN EE SOOM © CNV ERE Me ee 90.38 | 18.47 32 |100.0 }..._._- 90. 38 
| 
SCD LT, OED, TERT 5 | 54.76 | 14.89] 506 |100.0 |_-._._- 54. 76 
Other vegetables, dried and canned: 
iS Sy eee ee eine FS Cae eee | 1272 4. 54 43 | 91.5 |.-2-_.. 15. 00 
$1,500 and under $1;800.... ............}...._./.......-. |. 19.37 6. 19 58 {100.0 |.....-- 19. 37 
Saas CEO. Us.) cl se kf 19. 54 5. 93 a S fee 20. 53 
$2,100 and under $2,400_._............-_|.-..-_/.- 2.8 21. 21 5. 88 68 | 97.1 }...-.-. 21. 83 
$2,400 and under $2,700.......... ......]....-.}_....--- 24. 53 6. 57 88 | 96.7 |.....-. 25. 37 
$2,700 and under $3,000..............-..| ...-.|....-.-- 21. 24 5. 41 49 | 94.2 }....._. 22. 54 
$3,000 and under $3,300_.............-..]....--/._..._-- 23. 72 5. 40 41 | 95.3 j.. _.-- 24. 88 
$3,300 and under $3,600................_]-.-___}_-.--_-- 18. 05 4.45 24 | 80.0 }_.____- 22. 56 
SES RS BE Re ee Ce) a ea ae 33. 10 6.76 31 | 96.9 }_..___- 34. 16 
ee aS et po: Seas 21. 41 5.82] 481 | 95.1 |..-..22 22. 52 




















1 Includes corn flakes, hominy grits, rolled oats, etc. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD cow. 
SUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR, }; 
INCOME GROU P—Continued 
















































































All families Families using article 
Pe Average cost Average f 
: : sumed per— a Per | these fami) 
Article, and income group ‘ cent 
Num-+ of |——— 
. pee. — ber x 0 
am-| alent ee alent : uan- 
ily | adult | Family | adquit lies tity | ‘‘ 
| male male 
' | 
| a 
Fruits, fresh: | 
0 SS ST ies ae ere Sam eee ise aa bth aha ake | $21.39 $7. 08 47 |100.0 |_...._- $21. 3! 
$1,500 and under $1,800__.............-_|------ bas Ee 29. 53 9. 44 58 |100.0 |.-..__- 29, 53 
$1,800 and under $2,100._.. _........_-..------ WTR | 87.40] 11.34] 83 |100.0}.___- 4 37. 
$2,100 and under $2,400___....... ____-- | sweisnadel ares 42. 97 11. 92 70 }100.0 |____._. 42, ‘ 
95.400 ane wae G2. 700... .2- .-. ~~ 2222] ad Raith dhactests 50. 01 13. 40 91 {100.0 |._.___- 50. 
$2,700 and under $3,000..........._.....|--...- a. Aen 55. 94 14. 24 52 }100. @ |._...-- 55, § 
$3,000 and under $3,300____........_.__- eee aah 54. 11 12. 33 43 |100.0 |______. 54, 
$3,300 and under $3,600.__....-__----_-- BROS WS. | 59.29] 1461] 30/1000|.-..__| 59 
RRR slit KOR | 65.45] 13.37 32 1100.0 |____- | 65 
Paes a 
MINI. 28 cits ninbinnk ical Roms | 44.45} 12.09] 506 {100.0 |... ) 44.42 
Fruits, dried and canned: 
SO SS PES aad Se Ne. 8 ae eee ee Pa ter 8.18 2. 71 40 | 85.1 j-.-...- 9. 
$1,500 and under $1,800___............-.'------ | atest 8. 96 2. 87 51 | 87.9 |....... 10. 
$1,800 and under $2,100___............__!------ Bn 11. 22 3. 40 74} 89.2 ).. -... 12. 
$2,100 and under $2,400... ..............'----.-|---...-- | 13.63 3. 78 O67 00:44. 25<.. 14, ‘ 
$2,400 and under $2,700_._......_.. _._...--.--- as Pe | 16. 64 4. 46 84 | $2.3 |...___- 18, 
$2,700 and under $3,000____..........-.-|----.- Rican ohibaiil | 1494] 3.80) 47] 90.4)...__.. 16, 
$3,000 and under $3,300.... ..........._/--...- a er. 15. 73 3. 58 ee 16. 
$3,300 and under $3,600... .--.....:-._-.-j--...- BEES SS 12. 67 3. 12 24 | 80.0 |__.____ 15 
CO a ee ee Sabeeee SST a 29. 85 6. 10 32 {100.0 }.......| 29 
eS ES ee eee es Sere SE) | 1402) &8t| 457} 903}.......| 15 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, etc.: | 
Sie a <5 ee eles EP? ae ice 19. 29 6. 38 47 (100.0 |____- 19 
$1,500 and under $1,800___.............. ------ ES he Gee 25. 16 8. 04 57 | 98.3 |_-..- 2 
$1,800 and under $2,100__________- rr Ree SENS et 2 28. 64 8. 69 83 |100. 0 |___- 2% 
$2,100 and under $2,400___.._._..___.-_./------ cee Ss | 27.01 7.49 | 70 {100.0 |.-..... 27 
$2,400 and under $2,700._.. -.....-..---|------ Beye es 30. 10 8. 06 91 }100.0 |_.___- 30 
$2,700 and under $3,090 __._......-_._-_|---.-- Lebluy ck 32. 61 8. 30 52 |100.0 }_..___. 32. 
Sees ree... os ed SL a cia ot 32. 54 7.41 43 |100.0 |_..-_.. 32 
$3,300 and under $3,600... ........-...-_|--...- ESR | 82.05] 7.90] 30 |100.0 |.____-- 32. 0 
$3,600 and over_......_..... _. wiih abies tate Deiat etab ch 36. 81 7. 52 32 |100.0 |....__. 36. 81 
SR semis ah ex: ree | 23.87| 7.85| 505| 99.8]... | 28,93 
Ice: | 
Ree Se oo. ce Penis Bes. 14. 87 4. 92 39 | 83.0 4.. ..... 1 
$1,500 and under $1,8(___.....__.__---- i a bck a lala 17. 12 5. 47 45 | 77.6 |.....-- 22 
$1,800 and under $2,100..........._____- Pa ER SS 17.70 5. 37 67 | 80.7 |_-...-. 21 
$2,100 and under $2,400_........_._____- SAPS, Ee 21. 79 6. 04 ¢ 42.5 © pee 25 
$2,400 and under $2,700.._.........._--- SARS Sete 19. 76 5. 29 Tar PRR Seco 24 
$2,700 and under $3,000. _...........---_|--.-.-|..-....- 25. 08 6. 39 47 | 90.4 }._-___-. 27.75 
$3,000 and under $3,300. ......... .......|.....-|......-- 23. 96 5. 46 34} 79.1 j.-..2-2 3 
$3,300 and under $3,600...............-- RTE RSG oe? 21. 04 5.18 24 | 80.0 |......- 26. 3( 
SE PS TRI |-- rth eee 28.09) 5.74] 29] 90.6 }....._. 31. 00 
All incomes._._......--.----- pak is Poem teeees 20.45] 6.56) 418 | 826}... 24. 7/ 
Other food: ! 
RO a a a 33.57 | 11.10 47 |100.0 j.... -. 33. 
$1,500 and under $1,800_................|.-...-|.......- 43.08 | 13.77 58 |100. 0 |._.___- 43. 08 
$1,000 and under 93,100... .......:...---|..5...}........ 39.87 | 12.09 83 |100.0 |._._--. 39. 87 
$2,100 and under $2,400... ........-.--.).---.-}-......- 44.91} 12.46 70 |100. 0 |_-..--. 44.91 
$2,400 and under $2,700.................|..--..!-..-.... 54.50" 14.60 91 100.0} _...-- 64. 50 
$2,700 and under $3,000........ .....--.|..--.-|........ 59.56} 15.16 52 |100. 0 |_-_._-- 69. 56 
$3,000 and under $3,300... ..........---.}..--.-}..-.. 2. 50.63 | 11. 54 43 |100.0 |___2._- 50. 63 
$3,300 and under $3,600...... ...:-.----)...-2.} 2.2... 61.03 | 15.04 30 |100.0 |... -- 61. 03 
ES FER eee SS BER Ss a 61. 08 12. 49 32 |100.0}.......| 61.08 
MI Bikini cine in Uictinn nbd bd, Cie es 48.51 | 13.19] 506 |100.0}_....._| 48.51 





























1 Includes ice cream, corn starch, cheese, crackers, cakes, pies, macaroni, rice, tapioca, candy ellies, 
peanut butter, gelatin, canned soup, pickles, baking powder, nuts, ete. ‘a 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE QUANTITY AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CON- 
SUMED PER FAMILY AND PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE IN ONE YEAR, BY 
INCOME GROU P—Continued 






























































| All families Families using article 

er Ss ma 

Average . 
quantity con| Averagecost | | ey | Average fr 

Article, and income group —— | cent 
pum. « -———;— 
‘ Eauiv- Equiv- ber F all ‘ 
am-| alent : valent ami-|Quan-!| , 

ily | adult | *@™ly | duit | lies | ‘tity | Cost 

male male 

Lunches and meals bought: | | | 
EEE. 4 AA Tak. ot nae. o 6 tcnteu Adit otnlcavis oc | $30. 57 | $10. 11 (ey AT ee $53. 21 
$1,500 and under $1,800__............._.|-..... (2g SAR 35. 77 11. 44 fans 4..--..- 50. 60 
Se ees eee Oe NOG. os oo ok ac --ee 48. 25 14. 64 2, 6 See 64. 60 
$2,100 and under $2,400_............._-_|___._- boned 57. 55 15. 97 he: | 3 eee 78. 98 
RE Ce Een 70. 27 18. 82 76} $2. 4 fon... 85. 25 
"Sa Ee pee 66. 61 16. 96 4T GR Bites 84. 48 
en WG os 5 kh tec lk 61. 05 13. 91 y ea 2 ae 84. 69 
Su,a00 and under $3,000. ...-....... 22-22 ui}... 101. 31 24. 96 ime <b eae 112. 57 
Seeee ne OVER 25. i sc este | a Se ok SSR aR 141.99 | 29.02 S71 G4 4 [seein 168. 29 
NSE ES: RO a eee Beles? Cede. 62.47 | 16.99 | 382 | 75.5 |___-_-- 82. 75 
Total food: | 
I ae ae ee 8 es Se ee | Se Ao Bo deh els ee 
Sune eed enGer OL000. .. 2h... 0. 0.) fea... A SE SF RE SEE re 
$1,800 and under $2,100_.._..........---- Ce Re ee + S 8E Sb a Set ee ae ee ee 
$2,100 and under $2,400____..._....___-- Pe Ge TES Pa?  §& 28° 4%  § Re ee Oe | ee 
$2,400 and under $2,700__...........-.-- |S PAS iene SSR 8 gS See ee See 
$2,700 and under $3,000_...._...._....-- BIA Pee  & 5S 5 Se ae ee eee 
$3,000 and under $3,300__..........__.-- Bas ae 3 eB SE 5 eee een eee 
$3,300 and under $3,600___.__._.___._.-- RE FR RS We ok. cin slanadcnelpioees< 
SM NU Seo. ooo se Pea: RPT 1, eet OUe 7B I... 1... becca aR Sal 
I on 1, es ahaa Gace | aunsiatcs cae | 810. 64 | 220. 43 - Aer = a men, wire vpn eee 
| 














For ready reference Table 3 gives, for each of the 5 cities and for 
the 5 cities combined, the average quantity of the 12 specified arti- 
cles of food consumed per family and the average cost per family for 
all 24 of the articles of food. These averages are computed on all 
families and persons canvassed, regardless of whether all families or 
persons consumed each article. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE CONSUMPTION AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD 
PER FAMILY 




















New | Five 
Articl Balti- | Bos- | New | Chi- Or- | Cities ® 
P more! ton? | York *| cago‘ | j.2054| com- 
| bined 
Consumption 
Meat, fresh, including cooked_.............-- pounds...) 337.0 | 319.1) 352.0.) 348.8) 280.0 326. 9 
Meat, salt, including cooked___.._............-- do....| 115.7| 100.3 48.1 90. 5 83. 5 87.4 
ED a tan tt TRE IE RS ED eae do_...| 64.0 79.0 | 131.7 56. 0 83.3 84.0 
og RIE ieee SE ae a BRS dozen ._. 98.8 | 102.4 95. 4 89. 6 86. 1 94,4 
Sel Si a ie ER ea hae tes Sete Re: quarts._| 478.9] 615.7] 689.9) 565.1] 4243 554.6 
EEE nhl le Ry a SY Bods pints__ 4.5 10. 2 6.1 30. 3 1.9 10.6 
Butter and substitutes___.............-....-. pounds..| 86.0] 1048] 103.5} 108.3} 77.3 96. 0 
IESE gE SEES Sapa te occ ge Ae do_...| 247.2} 250.9 | 220.2| 217.0| 256.0 238. 3 
Lard and substitutes_..._...............- Mec. do...| 63.4] 480] 35.9] 47.0) 904 57.1 
ER i A A aE RS BELTS do.. .| 222.9] 205.3] 126.2) 258.4) 145.1 209. 2 
RRR SiG als Re a a do... 614.0] 441.7] 677.3] 447.2] 658.5 567.5 
I a ne ea ge tasees densa do....| 656.2} 665.8] 572.7} 670.1.) 443.4 600. 1 




















1 Average family =4.52 persons, or 3.62 cquivalent adult males. 
2 Average family =4.48 persons, or 3.64 equivalent adult males. . 
8 Average family =4.66 persons, or 3.69 equivalent adult males. 
* Average family =4.62 persons, or 3.77 equivalent adult males. 
5 Average family =4.53 persons, or 3.67 equivalent adult males. 
® Average family =4.56 persons, or 3.68 equivalent adult males. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE CONSUMPTION AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD 
PER FAMILY—Continued 
































| 
| Balti- | | N | Chi- | N nitien 
‘. alti- New i- ew | cities 
Article more Boston York | cago |Orleans com 
| | | bined 
| 
Cost 

Meat, fresh, including cooked _......-.......-.-....--- $116. 75 |$124. 97 $142. 62 |$118.15 | $90.73 | $118. 46 
Meat, salt, including cooked-_-.__.___.___. ee 3s Oo 42.49} 35.86 | 18.97 | 32.99; 29.72 31. 80 
(LU) ee a ee eee a fl UR Re 31. 89 
Meats and poultry, canned___.....__-__.._-__.__-- - 55 - 25 . 21 .29 .81 . 42 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned______________- 22.38 | 27.40) 28.97; 18.11] 2429 24. 24 
ERE 8 i". Sl ae ae A he ee re 57. 96 50. 89 40. 97 33. 79 45. 06 
J ee as ae of IRS EE Gee 67. 91 91.42 | 105. 70 78. 21 59. 13 80. 45 
EN A aE Te OE BO 2S © ee ee Se 1. 97 4. 23 2. 71 9. 81 . 66 3. 88 
Milk, condensed and evaporated______.__.___________. 7. 25 6. 62 7. 68 6.30} 21.10 9. 89 
Butter and substitutes_____..._.._________- EBS SESS 44.83 | 55.86) 57.44] 53.89} 39.02 50. 19 
CRA OR SSD SS ats at oR ae Lig Ae" ae aay Spa | 15.08 17. 41 13. 67 14. 65 16. 44 15. 45 
Re ES ae RN.) ABLTES Sipe OE | 11.56 9. 16 8. 02 8.7 14. 85 10. 49 
ok ESE SR ae Pee ee RS es ay ee | 11.49] 16.72 7.46 | 13.26 9. 69 11. 72 
Da a 5 te ee ices | 65.12} 36.89) 65.41) 4412) 56.93 51. 66 
es pee a A, Lek Ne eh eld 10.49; 10.98 | 10.92| 12.47/| 10.95 11.17 
PON SiS. Ss Soe pS tee 8s coeeie | 19.46; 20.03} 19.48] 19.19] 16.12 18. 83 
ey I ds son wen ckbauewen | 61.20} 54.19] 6413] 55.87] 48.49 54. 76 
Other vegetables, dried and canned______.________- | 17.38} 20.24] 21.50}; 25.93] 21.74 21. 41 
PNG, Te titamicenienns kop Sweldn fobs olen cpussech | 35.55 | 41.32] 48.80) 49.56] 46.48) 44.45 
Fruits, dried and canned__--_--................-.-.--- | 9<.22) 13.62] 16.34] 1872] 12.00 14. 02 
RS ES es Ee |) ey re | 25.09; 26.96) 29.17] 30.52) 32.28 28. 87 
pO RSG eae UCC S EM ey ee we. S Fee: F BR SF gi Te FT 20. 45 
ET SAUNT 2 Bice apy aE ee C7) ee 33.31 | 34.96 | 63.23 | 49.30} 60.62 48. 51 
Lunches and meals bought_________.__.--__.___-.--- | 31.74| 5452| 79.46) 71.48] 73.19 62. 47 

_ Total food le RRS SSS 2 ES Bad -, 716. 69 | 812. 48 | 926.88 | 813.96 | 779.70 | 810. 64 








"Includes corn flakes, hominy grits, rolled oats, etc. 
‘Includes ice cream, cornstarch, cheese, crackers, cakes, pies, macaroni, rice, tapioca, candy, jellies, 
peanut butter, gelatin, canned soup, pickles. baking powder, nuts, etc. 


Table 4 gives similar data to that in Table 3 per equivalent adult 
male, and, as in that table, the averages are computed on all families 
and persons canvassed, regardless of whether all families or persons 
consumed such article. 


TaBLe 4.—AVERAGE CONSUMPTION AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD 
PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE 

















Five 
, Balti- New Chi- New | cities 
Article more Boston York cago |Orleans| com- 
; ined 
Consumption 
} 
Meat, fresh, including cooked____......__-_-- pounds_. 93.15 | 87.77| 95.48 | 92.3 | 76.22 88. 92 
Meat, salt, including cooked_...............---- do... 31.98 | 27.59] 13.03| 2404] 22.74] 23.76 
De, We nk th de oo Se ed do___.| 17.68 | 21.74] 35.73 14. 87 24. 04 22. 84 
oa te A ot kM sok Sh <a dozen_.| 27.31 | 28.18 | 25.86 | 23.79] 23.43 25. 66 
ee dite le bee te a be quarts__| 132. 36 | 169.35 | 187.09 | 150.08 | 115.51 | 150.85 
Us Cai cnet i tbc ainn aie hn dth-- + Sik pints _- 1. 25 2. 80 1. 66 8. 03 . 53 2. 89 
Butter and substitutes___...____._.......---- pounds__| 23.76 | 28.83 | 28.07 | 28.76] 21.03 26. 10 
a nit i he elds ois hati nat ah hie ~ scant do___.| 68.32] 69.02] 59.71 | 57.64] 69.69 64. 82 
Lee Gee eee oa 5 ont. Sa. Lab Sc ba do___.| 17.51} 13.21 9.73 | 12.49] 24 62 15. 53 
pO GE EES S05 FG eeeeneet do__..| 61.61 | 81.22] 34.22] 68.62] 39. 51 56. 90 
pO eS SS IS CERI TS ES ie RS do____| 169.69 | 121. 49 | 183.69 | 118.75 | 179.26 | 154.35 
biel tind eee Ate Stk a ot ai do____} 181.37 | 183.13 | 155.32 | 177.95 | 120.71 163. 22 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE CONSUMPTION AND COST OF SPECIFIED ARTI°LES OF FOOD 
PER EQUIVALENT ADULT MALE—Continued 





























Five 

ws | Balti- New | Chi- | New | cities 

Article more | Boston! York cago Orleans com- 
aR oe eee LE: CRE ad, 2 De Ao: 

Cost 

Meat, fresh, including cooked_..__...._..........___...| $32.27 | $34. 38 | $38. 68 | $31.38 | $24.70 | $32.22 
Meat, salt, including cooked_________._..__..._..---- 11. 74 9.86; 5.14 8.76) 8.09 8. 67 
ee RR ERED eS Sah DI Sie iS a | 8.73 | 13.48 5. 72 8.41 | 8. 67 
Meats and oped ASAE ae ee eee ae ean 15 . 07 | - 06 | . 08 2 12 
Fish and other sea food, fresh or canned____..._______- 6. 18 7. 54 7.86; 481 6.61) 6.59 
RR, Mactec cave o Suctncmigiiescleastte SpoG levi a ceebemetlel, en eee) eee 10. 88 9.20; 12.26 
V5 2 re eee ee a peerenert aided = 8 -, 18.77] 25.15 | 28.67 | 20.77] 16.10! 21.88 
ol ( A et ER STO Si MBs 55 1.16 | -73| 2.61 18 | 1. 06 
Milk, condensed and evaporated _._________..._______- | 2.00 1.82) 2.08@ 1.67 5. 74 | 2. 69 
Benue cc ce ote ee 15.37 | 15.58 | 1431 10.62 | 13.65 
wr. SPY ORT PaaS Fier ee es ee Gee 4.15 479| 3.71) 3.89 4. 47 | 4. 20 
| I iid os cick nel ee kami een Gummine 3.19 2. 52 2.17 2. 33 4.04 | 2. 85 
0 ls EATS EEO EE Fes Bae NF = 3.18} 460) 202) 352) 264/ 3.19 
POM aa sk as kk echt eegeta bats | 15.23 | 1015 | 17.7 11.72} 15.50) 1405 
i eee cethauteneul 2. 90 3.02 | 2.96 3. 31 2. 98 | 3. 04 
Potatoes_..._.....- ROS Bet Se OR ry. cae SES PR ae 5. 38 5. 51 5. 28 5.10 4. 39 5.12 
eS ES TS aa ee | 1415 14. 91 17.39 | 1484] 13.20; 14.89 
Other vegetables, dried and canned___________________- | 4.80 5. 57 5.83 | 6.89 5. 92 | 5. 82 
tC oe | 9.82) 11.37 | 13.23 | 13.16] 12.65 12. 00 
Fruits, dried and canned ____.__.__...-...----..----- | 255] 375] 443) 497] 3.27 | 3. 81 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, etc......._...........------_.- .-| 693] 7.42} 7.91] 811] 879} 7.85 
Pe aA SS: aS Aaa A ape | §.15 5. 27 3.90 | 5.28 8.10) 5. 56 
1 gh EASES eet GEE GIES REED ARS Ct | 922] 9.59 | 17.18) 13.07) 16.50) 13.19 
Lunches and meals bought - - --...........-----.—--.-- | 877) 15.00) 21.55) 18.98) 19.92) 16.99 
Total food... .._____.-. | 198. 07 | 223. 49 | 251.38 | 216.16 | 212.24 | 220. 48 











1 Includes corn flakes, hominy grits, rolled oats, etc. 
2 Includes ice cream, cornstarch, cheese, crackers, cakes, pies, macaroni, rice, tapioca, candy, jetlies, 
peanut butter, gelatin, canned soup, pickles, baking powder, nuts, etc. 

Considering the 506 families as a whole, it is of interest to determine 
next the consumption per person and per equivalent adult male by 
the day as well as by the full year. Such figures appear in Table 5. 
It will be seen that in these families each person consumed on an 
average one-fifth (0.20) of a pound of fresh meat a day, one-twentieth 
(0.05) of a pound of salt meat, one-third (0.33) of a quart of milk, 
nearly one-seventh (0.14) of a pound of sugar, nearly one-half (0.47) 
of a pound of flour, meal, feast and rolls, etc. 


TaBLeE 5.—DAILY AND YEARLY CONSUMPTION OF FOOD, PER PERSON AND EQUIV- 
ALENT ADULT MALE 








Consumption of foo | 























} Yearly Daily 
Article Unit 
Per Per 
Per gl Per | Per | SQulva- 
| person | fr eA family | person | BF 
| male 
Meat, fresh, including cooked ____...........-... Pounds | 71.7 88. 92 0. 90 0. 20 0. 24 
Mealt, salt, including cooked _-_-_..._............ me” Se gare 23. 76 . 24 . 05 .07 
Pe I. ek a ys .. Md. . 18. 4 22.84 . 23 . 05 . 06 
Fees rN ...| Dozen_.,| 20.7 25. 66 . 26 . 06 . 07 
| | RSP UEIES ROGER ENS Se ot AE IES Ddaaes 5° A Quarts._| 121.6 150. 85 1. 52 33 41 
GEA RSE RES, SSA aeons fe Pints____| 2.3 2. 89 . 03 . 01 01 
Butter and substitutes..._....._...___- ee Pounds | 21.0 26. 10 . 26 . 06 . 07 
eet el a on k oaina oc nwon wide ekcien |...do...| 62.3 64. 82 . 65 -14 -18 
pS SEES ie ina |...do..../ 125 15. 53 . 16 . 03 - 04 
RLS RAS SSS a oy ET |...do....| 45.9 56. 90 . 57 .13 . 16 
a ea j..-d0....| 124.5 154. 35 1. 55 . 34 . 42 
| RRM E Ae GEMINI Re te are atte ea ls eae - | 131. 6 163. 22 1. 64 | . 36 . 45 
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What Women Wore in the Nineties 


ge emir change in the quantity and cost of women’s clothes 
during the past third of a century is indicated in the following 
article, taken from the Decatur (Ill.) Herald of July 7, 1929: | 


When Women Wore More and Dressed on Much Less 


“‘Back in the gay nineties when Decatur was much younger, when 
a Packard was a piano and a Peerless was an ice-cream freezer, a 
woman could dress on $40 a year if she were careful and if she did 
her own sewing. 

“Those were the days when there was more of the feminine figure 
to dress, too. ‘Plumpers’ in front and bustles behind gave women 
something for which to buy materials. Both were wire frames bound 
with satin and calculated to enhance the figure. 

“In addition to buying materials sufficient in amount to cover this 
augmented form, women wore huge sleeves, skirts that showed not 
so much as an inch of ankle, and layer upon layer of clothing. 

“First came a suit of knitted wear, cotton or wool according to the 
season; then a flannel or knitted wool petticoat; a layer or two of 
muslin; a petticoat of finer lawn and lace; and finally the dress. 
For outer wear there were little bonnets; neckwear made of feathers 
instead of fur; a voluminous cape or coat; a tiny muff, and a veil. 

“To dress on $40 a year, the budget looked something like this: 





35 yards cotton cloth at Scents... 2 eee lee $2. 68 
en MORON MURIINNED Sn a ec ec ee cl 1. 00 
ee I on als ce woes pa sh bn nomen etm anes 1. 00 
encima ety §5 
3 sets winter flannels, to last two years, One year’s wear___________~----- 1. 00 
Summer shoes -_-_-_---_-__- Pee ee ee C2 can eee tweens LC seen 1, 25 
Wee Wee ecu eee elise cee aisinwn iiss. ab Joe eh aiGudi nie 4 3. 50 
Slippers at $1, one year’s wear_-_-_--- Se SES SES | ee eS p Se . 50 
Flannel skirt, 4 yards flannel at 20 cents a yard______________-_------- . 80 
“Mother Hubbard” wrapper, 10 yards at 6 cents__________----------- . 60 
» eee Sere we GO Cememeet ns Ss ais else . 80 
Sates: aheen, One year 6. WHO 2isk 8 i 8s. sew. Ses daa Ses 1. 25 
I a L . whte iw cbawmegaew dine . 50 
faoneer Gree, 30 yards Bt De Gents... ce ec ecoeee 3. 00 
a aaah ritcicansin ergo aban papain we inser se. eas ek alia 1. 25 
RS STO EEN Ce CIR APR saps ieee Sg as» Bt nana Pte noes . 05 
ERE yg Siaica Ae EE EEE gaat ee oges Seine <a tny A - aa y pey opp ew . 39 
Ce Oe Oe os iin win ok oe seeds pede cL ook. . 60 
Tea gown material, 10 yards at 8 cents____........-..---!----------- . 80 
9 yards tricot at 50 cents a yard... ..i..-..---..-..--.----..2--------- 5. 31 
Teen ee ee en teat hip e cae Mada s ee Oo pe keel 5. 00 
NE EE LE CTE EE i RS CE PEO Ea a a . 90 
er i a ee ee tec waddawoe bent nue 1. 00 
Teen eee ea, ca nish piibe Aaeaas ini ao win din bw melhor . 50 

PE bette ao mt) epee Ce, Laeaey per dae pene eT a 34. 63 


“The remaining $5.37 went for such luxuries as an extra pair 
> . 3 
of gloves, an extra dress, or a new hat for some special occasion. 
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Cost of Living in Bulgaria, March, 1929! 


HE Bulgarian wholesale commodity index (based on 1913) and 

the retail index (based on the period 1900-1910) for the month 
of March, 1929, show that there was an increase in the cost of living 
for March, 1929, as compared with the previous month, the wholesale 
index rising from 2945 in February to 2974 in March, 1929, and the 
retail index from 3976 to 4014. This was due in the main to the rise 
of food prices. There was also an increase in the cost of living 
during the year, the wholesale index rising from 2839 in March, 1928, 
to 2974 in March, 1929, and the retail index from 3831 to 4014. 








1 Report of Mr. Samuel Green, American Vice Consul in Charge, Sofia, May 28, 1929, 
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Statistics of Immigration for June, 1929 
By J. J. Konna, Cuter Sratistician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for June, 1929, show 22,490 immigrant and 17,133 

nonimmigrant aliens admitted to the United States, a total o! 
39,623. Alien departures this month numbered 25,703, including 
4,881 emigrant and 20,822 nonemigrant. During the same month 
28,119 American citizens—15,723 male and 12,396 female—returned 
to the United States, and 42,846—21,480 male and 21,366 female— 
departed for foreign countries. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, a total of 479,327 aliens 
entered the country, of whom nearly three-fifths, or 279,678, were 
classified as immigrants, coming initially for permanent residence, 
while 199,649 werenonimmigrants. Of the latter class 100,879, or 50.5 
per cent, were returning residents, 64,310, or 32.2 per cent, were visi- 
tors intending to stay here less than a year; 27,776, or 13.9 per cent, 
were persons passing through the country on their way elsewhere; and 
the remaining 6,684, or 3.4 per cent, were Government officials, their 
families, attendants, servants, or employees; aliens to carry on trade 
under existing treaty ; and other miscellaneous classes. Of the immi- 
grant aliens admitted, 146,918, or 52.5 per cent, were of the class 
charged to the quota; 97,014, or 34.7 per cent, entered the country as 
natives of nonquota countries; and 29,248, or 10.5 per cent, were wives 
and unmarried children of American citizens. The remaining 6,498 
immigrants, or 2.3 per cent, were of the miscellaneous classes under 
the act of 1924, including ministers, professors, husbands of citizens, 
women who were citizens, etc. 

The peak month of the past year for arriving immigrants was Oc- 
tober, when 29,917 were admitted, and February, with 17,254, was 
the low month. The high-water period for emigrant aliens departed 
was during December, 8,264 leaving this wave: 4 while 2,449 left in 
March, the low month of the same fiscal year for departing emigrants. 

The 279,768 immigrant aliens admitted during the fiscal year just 
closed was.a drop of 27,577, or 9 per cent, from the 307,255 recorded 
for the previous fiscal year, and the lowest number of immigrants 
since 1919 when 141,132 entered the country. The decrease for the 

ast year was almost entirely confined to a few countries. The num- 

r of immigrants admitted from the Irish Free State dropped from 
24,544 in 1928 to 17,672 in 1929, or 28 per cent; from Canada it 
dropped from 73,154 to 64,440, or 12 per cent; and from Mexico the 
decrease was from 59,016 to 40,154, or 32 per cent. Immigration 
from Austria, France, Wales, Greece, Netherlands, Russia, and Yugo- 
slavia also decreased, but the decline was comparatively small. On 
the other hand, appreciable increases were recorded for Germany, 
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Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, re- 
sulting in only a small net increase for all Europe, 158,513 immigrants 
coming from that Continent in the fiscal year 1928 and 158,598 in 
1929. Immigration from Central and South America shows a de- 
crease for the year 1929 as compared with the previous year, while 
from the West Indies; Australia, and New Zealand there was a small 
increase. , 

The principal races contributing immigrant aliens during the past 
fiscal year were the German with 55,631; Mexican, 38,980; Irish, 
30,922; English, 29,846; Scotch, 21,926; Scandinavian, (Norwegians, 
Danes, and Swedes), 19,428; Italians, 19,083; French, 16,957; and 
Hebrew, 12,479. Out of every 100 immigrants now entering the 
United States, about 20 are German and 14 Mexican, while the Irish 
and English comprise about 11 each, Scotch 8, Scandinavian and 
Italian 7 each, French 6, and Hebrew 4. The other races or peoples 
contribute about 12 of every 100 present-day immigrant aliens. 

While the greatest number of newcomers get their introduction to 
the United States under the eye of the Statue of Liberty, a large 
percentage enter by way of the international land boundaries. The 
New York figures for the fiscal year just ended show 158,238 immi- 
grant aliens landed at that port, with the other ports on all coasts 
minor in comparison. At Boston, for instance, 5,002 immigrants 
entered the country; at Canadian Atlantic ports, 2,393; at Providence, 
1,719; at Key West, 1,428; at San Francisco, 2,590; at San Diego and 
other southern California ports, 1,063; at New Orleans, 817; and at 
Seattle, 584. Only 54 immigrants were admitted at ports in Alaska 
304 in Porto Rico, and 164 in Hawaii. Immigrants reaching th’ 
United States by way of the Canadian border numbered 64,846° 
principally through the Montreal and Detroit districts, while 39,273) 
came over the southern land border, mainly through the San Antonio 
and El Paso (Tex.) districts. 

Over half of the newcomers continue to settle in the North Atlantic 
States, 152,474 immigrants admitted during the past fiscal year 
being destined to that section of the country. New York received 
the Siciwet number by far, 87,362 giving the Empire State as their 
intended future permanent residence, while 19,138 went to Massa- 
chusetts, 16,213 to New Jersey, and 15,658 to Pennsylvania. Michi- 
gan also received a large number of the new arrivals last year, 25,248 
immigrants going to the Wolverine State; Illinois was the destination 
of 18,530, Ohio 8,087, and other North Central States 13,560. Texas, 
which is only exceeded by the Empire State in the number of immi- 
grants that settled within its borders, has 24,930 strange residents 
from other lands, mostly Mexicans from Mexico, to care for. Cali- 
fornia found 17,330 newcomers within its portals, also mostly Mexi- 
cans, and the other Western States expanded by 12,953. The South 
Atlantic States will check up a gain of only 4,377 new residents from 
immigration during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 

Less than 10 per cent of the immigrants for the past fiscal year were 
past the prime of life, only 23,753 of the newcomers giving their age 
at the time of arrival as 45 years and over, while 47,935 were under 
16 years, 69,072 ranged in age from 16 to 21 years, 85,222 from 22 to 
29 years, 36,907 from 30 to 37 years, and 16,789 from 38 to 44 years. 
The single immigrants numbered 182,307, married 88,673, widowed 
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7,976, and divorced 722, the latter group being the only one tha, 
showed an increase over the previous year. 

The immigrants admitted last year represented nearly allimaginal). 
callings, but those listed as having no occupation, which includes 
mainly women and children, predominated, 119,694 being of this 
class. In the professional group, the teachers led the list with 2,03¢. 
followed by the engineers with 1,604 and the electricians with 1,105. 
Clerks and accountants poured in, with a total of 13,927, while 31,84; 
were servants, 19,849 were farm laborers, 8,309 were farmers, and 
26,192 were common laborers looking for new opportunities in 
America. 

Of the 479,327 aliens of all ciasses admitted at all ports last year, 
146,918 came in under the immigration act of 1924 as immigranis 
charged to the quota, 101,007 as residents of the United States return- 
ing from a temporary sojoura abroad, and 97,251 as natives of non- 

uota countries, which includes Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Ouba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Canal Zone, and the independent 
countries of Central and South America. Visitors for business or 
pleasure admitted last year under the act of 1924 numbered 64,310: 
persons passing through the country on their way to some foreign 
country, 27,776; and husbands, wives, and unmarried children of 
American citizens, 30.313. The classes admitted also include 534 
wives and unmarried children of natives of nonquota countries, such 
wives and children having been born in quota countries; 1,252 
ministers and professors and their wives and unmarried children: 
1,898 students; 132 women who were citizens of the United States: 
30 Spanish subjects admitted into Porto Rico; and 18 American 
Indians born in Canada. Aliens admitted as Government offirials, 
their families, attendants, servants, and employees, numbered 6,266, 
and to carry on trade under existing treaty, 1,622. 

A total of 449,955 American citizens returned to the United States 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the males numbering 
235,009 and the “ores ta 214,946. The outgoing citizens last year 
included 230,826 male and 201,016 female, a total of 431,842 going to 
foreign -countries. The largest movements were during July and 
September, 1928, 68,463 citizens leaving and 80,233 returning during 
these respective months, the bulk of these passengers being tourists 
on pleasure bent to European countries. 

here were 18,127 aliens barred from entering the United States 
during the past fiscal year, the major portion of whom were turned 
back at points along the northern and southern land borders, 12,788 
to Canada and 3,306 to Mexico. The remaining 2,033 were rejected 
at the seaports of entry. While 3.6 per cent of the applicants for 
admission at all ports were barred during the year, less than six- 
tenths of 1 per cent, or about 55 out of every 10,000 of the alien ar- 
rivals at the seaports were denied admission. The percentage was 
still smaller for New York, the bulk of the aliens arriving there hav- 
ing been pre-examined abroad. At this port 300,467 aliens sought 

ission during the year and 939 were rejected, or a little over 
three-tenths of 1 per cent of the applicants debarred. 

A record number of deportations was recorded during. the fiscal 
year 1929, a total of 12,908 undesirable aliens having been deported 
from the United States under warrant proceedings. This is an in- 
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crease of 1,283, or 11 per cent, over the previous year, and an increase 
of 1,246, or 10.7 per cent, over the former peak period for deportations 
reached in the fiscal year 1927. The average monthly deportations 
last year was 1,076, but in March the number jumped to 1,352. 
Over half of the deportees during the past fiscal year entered the 
country without proper inspection—surreptitious entries—7,526 hav- 
ing entered without proper immigration visas or inspection, while 
2,064 remained here jonger than permitted, 1,856 were of the crimi- 
nal and immoral classes, and 672 were mentally or physically defec- 
tive. The remaining 790 were removed from the country for mis- 
cellaneous causes under the general immigration laws. These de- 
portees were sent to nearly every section of the globe, 4,227 going 
to Europe, 5,481 to Mexico, 2,185 to Canada, 370 to Asia, 308 to 
the West Indies, and 337 to the other countries. 
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183, 295/252, 498/431, en 12, 908 


1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_ 2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Cairornia.—Commission on Pensions of State Employees. Report. Sacra- 
mento, 1929. 62 pp.; chart. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Kentucky.—Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Bulletin 34: Ken- 

tucky—resources and industries. Frankfort [1929?]. 389 pp.; maps, iilus. 
Gives total amount of wages paid in 1926, by industries. Also includes an 
industrial directory. 

New Yorx.—State Board of Housing. Report to Governor Franklin D. Eeeenevel lt 
and to the Legislature of the State of New York, March 6, 1929. Albany, 192: 
96 pp.; charts, illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Untrrep Statres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 305: 
Inspection and testing of mine-type electrical equipment for permissibility. 
Washington, 1929. 26 pp., illus. 

, Technical paper 452: Safety organizations in Arizona copper 
mines. Washington, 1929. 49 pp. 

— — Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 457: 
Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted manufacturing, 1910 to 192s. 
Washington, 1929. 49 pp. 

Summary data from this bulletin were given in the November, 1928, issue of 

the Labor Review (pp. 131-137). 

Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 70: Negro women in industry in 15 

States. Washington, 1929. 74 pp.; charts, illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 











Official—Foreign Countries 


AvUsTRALIA.—Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Service 
publication No. 8: Report on an investigation into the health and working cvn- 
ditions of employees in the mining industry of Victoria and Tasmania, 1/5, 
by Keith R. Moore. Canberra [1929]. 29 pp. 

This report gives the results of the clinical examination of 713 miners in different 

_ localities with particular reference to the incidence of silicosis and tuberculosis, 

lead and arsenic poisoning, and rheumatism incurred as a result of exposure ‘0 
wet and cold. There is also a report on working conditions, and recommend:- 
tions are made for the improvement of conditions in underground and surface 
operations. 


[Department of the Treasury.] Pensions and Maternity Allowance Offic 
poh ean allowances: Statement showing number of ims granted ani 
ejected, iture and cost of administration during the 12 months ende! 


Faas 30, 1928. Canberra, 1928. 3 pp. 

During the year 135,784 claims for allowances were paid and 1,261 were refuse 
Approximately two-thirds (833) of the latter were rejected on the ground tha‘ 
the mother, being an alien, was not entitled to an allowance. Other leading 
causes were that the children were not viable (109) and that the claim was no! 
made within the prescribed time limit (141). These causes account for 86 per 
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cet of the rejections. The amount paid in benefits was £678,920 ($3,303,964) 
and the cost of administration was £15,489 ($75,377), or £2 5s. 8d. ($11.11) for 
each £100 ($487) paid in allowances. In 1914, the first full year for which 
allowanees were paid, the amount paid in allowances was, £674,990 ($3,267,201) 
and the cost of administration £10,281 ($50,032), or £1 10s. 6d. ($7.42) for each 
£100 ($487) paid in allowances. ' 

Avsrrta.—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte fiir Wien. Lohne der Wiener 

Arbeiterschaft im Jahre 1926. Vienna, 1929. 211 pp. 

The volume contains statistics of wages of 170,000 wage earners employed 
in 2,092 industrial establishments in the industrial district of the city of Vienna 
in 1926. 

BeLarum.—Caisse Générale d’Bpargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des 


opérations et de la situation de la Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. 
Année 1928. (Brussels, 19297]. 90 pp. 


This report covers the financial operations of the general savings and retire- 
ment fund in Belgium for the year 1929. 

CanapA(BritisH CoLtumsiA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Twelfth annual 
report, for the year ended December 31,1928. Victoria, 1929. 32 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

(Ontrartio).—Mothers’ Allowances Commission. Annual report for the year 
1927-28. Toronto, 1929. 80 pp. 

The number of beneficiaries at the beginning of the year covered was 4,733 
and at its end 5,139. The amount expended in allowances was $2,205,877 as 
against $2,017,614 in 1926-27, and $774,667 in the first year the system was in 
operation—1920—21. As the work increases, the percentage cost of administra- 
tion is falling, ‘‘and for the past year was 3.5 per cent, compared with 3.7 per cent 
of the previous year, and 3.93 per cent in 1925—26.”’ 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1928. Toronto,1929. 75 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Cuina.—Legislative Yuan. Bureau of Statistics. The Statistical Monthly (in 

Chinese), volume 1, No. 1, March, 1929. Nanking, 1929. Various paging. 

Among the articles in the first issue of this new publication are: Coordination 

of the statistical work of the Government; On the examination of final digits 

by experiments in artificial sampling; Statistics in China; and Some recent 

population statistics of China. 

DrenMARK.—{Indenrigsministeriet.] Beretning om Fabriktilsynets Virksomhed i 


Aaret 1928. Reprint from the Socialt Tidsskrift for June, 1929. Copenhagen, 
1929. 19 pp. 


Report on factory inspection during 1928. 

—— (CopENHAGEN).—Statistiske Kontor. Sitatistisk Aarbog for K¢benhavn, 
Frederiksberg og Gjentofte Kommune, 1928. Copenhagen, 1929. 188 pp., 
map. . 

Data on wages in Copenhagen and Frederiksberg taken from this yearbook 
are given in this issue. 

France.—{Ministére du Travail de l’Hygiéne, de 1’ Assistance et de la Prévoy- 


ance Sociales.| Lois, décrets, arrétés concernant la réglementation du travail. 
Paris, 1928. 6577 pp. 


This volume contains the text of French laws and decrees relating to labor 
contracts, regulation of labor, cooperative and labor organizations, conciliation 
and arbitration, apprenticeship, work of women and children, hours of work, 
and safety and hygiene. 
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GERMANY (BREMEN).—Statistisches Landesamt. Bremen, 1900-1927. Brem, 
1929. 96 pp.; maps, charts. 


The volume contains statistical information in regard to the city of Brem:,. 
including tables and charts showing population classified by sex, age, industri. 
and degree of skill. 

—— (Saxony).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Fr, 
staat Sachsen, 1927-1928. Dresden, 1929. 416 pp. 

This statistical yearbook for Saxony includes chapters on labor conditions 2:4 
relations, welfare work, insurance, and cooperation. 

Great Britain.—Home Office. Report on the occurrence of silicosis among san:'- 
stone workers, by Dr. C. L. Sutherland and Dr. S. Bryson. London, 1929. 
41 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Safety pamphlet No. 10: Fencing of bakehouse machinery. Dough 
mixers and dough brakes. London, 1925. 35 pp.; diagrams. 

Contains descriptions and working drawings of safety appliances for use on 
these machines. 

Safety pamphlet No. 11: Fencing and other safety precautions for 
laundry machinery. London, 1926. 63 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

This report gives causes and prevention of accidents in the different processes 
in the laundry industry and there are descriptions and drawings of safety appli- 
ances. 

















Safety pamphlet No. 12: Safety precautions for transmission machinery 
in factories. Part II.—Belt mounting. London, 1929. 61 pp.; diagrams, 
tllus. (Second edition.) 

This safety code includes regulations regarding belts used on transmission 
machinery and also safety rules for workers. 

—— —— Safety Pamphlet No. 13: Fire protection in factories. London, 1928. 
40 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

An account of the best appliances to be used for different types of factory 
fire hazards, with illustrations. 





Treasury. Unemployment Grants Committee. Eighth (interim) report of 
proceedings. London, 1929. 12 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFice.—Forced labor. Questionnaire. (Item I on the 


agenda of International Labor Conference, 14th session, Geneva, 1930.) Geneva, 
1929. 73 pp. 


Hours of work of salaried employees. Questionnaire. (ItemII on the agenda 
of International Labor Conference, 14th session, Geneva, 1930.) Geneva, 1929. 


48 pp. 


Studies and reports, series N (statistics), No. 14: Methods of compiling statistics 
of coal-mining accidents. Geneva, 1929. 90 pp. , 


Studies and reports, series N (statistics), No. 15: Methods of compiling statistics 
of railway accidents. Geneva, 1929. 82 pp. 

As an outgrowth of a discussion of the subject at the International Conference 
of Labor Statisticians in 1923, the International Labor Office has been carrying 
on a study of the methods used in various countries in collecting and analyzing 
statistics of industrial accidents. The subject is such a vast one that the study 
was divided by various major branches of industry. Railroads and coal mines 
are covered in the two reports just issued. 


NorRTHERN IRELAND.—General Register Office. Census of population of Northern 
Ireland, 1926. General report. Belfast, 1929. lvii, 81 pp.; map, diagrams. 


RumantA.— Ministerul Industriei si Comertului. Institutul de Statistic’ Gene- 
ralé a Statului. Statisticd prefurilor gi indicele costulut viefit pe anul 1928. 
Bucharest, 1929. 103 pp. 
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The volume contains statistical information in regard to the prices of com- 
modities and cost of living in Rumania in 1928. 

SwepEN (Srockuoim).—Statistiska Kontor. Stgtistisk drsbok fér Stockholms 
Stad, 1928. Stockholm, 1928. 259 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Stockholm for 1928, 
including a chapter (XV) on the workers and employees of the city, their wages 
and other labor conditiouzis. 

SwiITZERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral des Assurances. Rapport sur les enterprises 
privées en matiere d’assurance en Suisse en 1927. arse: 1929. 140 pp. 

The volume contains statistical information in regard to social insurance in 
various forms, including industrial accident and unemployment insurance. 
Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook, 

1927-28. Pretoria, 1929. 1196 pp.; maps, diagrams. 

Some data on old-age pensions from the yearbook are in this issue of the Labor 

Review. 


Unofficial 


AmerRIcAN Country Lire AssociaTION. A decade of rural progress. Wheeling, 
W. Va., 1928. 161 pp. 

One part of the volume relates to farm incomes and rural progress and includes 
papers on Farm income and standard of life; Factors influencing farmers’ incomes; 
Relation of income to successful farming; and Relation of standard of life to 
success in farming. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocraTION, General management series, No. 98: 


Ese older employees for continued employment, by C. R. Dooley and 
Helen Washburn. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1929. 22 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

AmerRIcAN STANDARDS AssocIATION. American standards yearbook, 1929. 
New York, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 1929. 88 pp. 

Contains a review of the national industrial standardization movement during 
recent months. 

CarNneGigE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEace. Histoire économique et 
sociale de la guerre mondiale. Les effets économiques et sociaux de la guerre en 
Gréce, par André Andréadés. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929 {(?]. 
822 pp.; charts. 

This volume, which forms one of the series on the economic and social effects 
of the World War, deals with the results in Greece, in which country the effects 
on the numerical and ethnical composition of the population are said to have 
been more serious than in any other country engaged in the war. An account 
is given of the financial condition of the country as a result of war expenditures; 
the condition of the Greek merchant marine; the effect of the war on the rural 
population; labor legislation before, during, and after the war; and transportation 
conditions. 

Cuicaco Councit or Socrat Acrenctiges. Bulletin No. 5 (third revised edition): 


The Chicago standard budget for dependent families. Chicago, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, June 1, 1929. 52 pp. 


Cuark Victor 8. History »* manufactures in the United States. Vol. III, 
1893-1928. New York, cGraw-Hill Book Co. (Iinc.), 1929. 467 pp.; 
ilius. (Published for the Carnegie Institution of Washington.) 


Cotz, G. D. H. The next ten peere in British social and economic policy. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.), 1929. xxi, 459 pp.; chart. 
In this book, published before the recent accession of the Labor Party to control, 


the author, well known for his writing on labor and social subjects, outlines 
the general program he thinks must inevitably be adopted if Great Britain’s 
present needs are to be met. 
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Comité CrentTRAL pes HoviLtubres pE France. Annuaire. Houilleres, min. . 
de fer, mines métalliques. Trenti¢me année. Paris, 35 rue Saint-Dominiq. 
1929. Various paging. 


The annual report of the Central Committee of the Coal and Metal Mines . 
France gives statistics of production in Part IV. 
Davison, Ronatp C. The unemployed—old policies and new. New Yori, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 292 pp. 
A critical review of the measures adopted in Great Britain for relieving an‘ 
assisting the unemployed. 
Devoto, Lutat. La Clinica del Lavoro di Milano, venti anni (1910-1929). 
Milan [19297]. 79 pp.; plans, illus. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


District or Cotumspia Pusiic Liprary. Reference Department. Workers’ 
education: A selected list of titles of books and articles, April, 1927—March, 
1929. Washington, 1929. 12 pp. 


Hatitoran, Mattnew F. The romance of the merit system. Forty-five years’ 
reminiscences of the Civil Service. Washington, 1928. 314 pp. [Privately 
printed. | ; 

The author is peculiarly well qualified for producing such a work, having been 
in the Civil Service Commission, at the time of writing this book, for 45 years. 
He gives an account of the origin, development, and work of the commission, 
with personal reminiscences of prominent persons identified with the movement for 
establishing and maintaining the merit system. 

Huronen, E. La compétence del’ organisation internationale du travail. I. Com- 
pétence de fond. Paris, Rousseau & Cie, 1929. sxlvit, 356 pp. 

This study of the legal competency of the International Labor Organization 
includes an account of the conditions leading up to its establishment, of the sources 
of law relating to the organization and their interpretation, and its relationship 
with the League of Nations. The second part of the volume deals with the com- 
petency of the organization with respect to different classes of workers, and the 
different countries, and concludes with a summary of the theory and the actual 
practice in the activities of the organization. There is an exhaustive bibliography 
and the appendixes contain Parts 1 and 13 of the Peace Treaty. 


Istiruto NAZIONALE DELLE AssicuRAZIONI. Afti, Vol. I. Rome, 1929. 362 
pp. 

Proceedings of the National Institute of Insurance with records of the sessions 
held during the first half of the year 1928, containing the addresses and the papers 
on questions of insurance, mortality, economics, and actuarial science. Aside 
from articles on life insurance in the United States and group insurance in America 
and England, the articles relate to Italy or are general in character. 

JAHRBUCH DES ARBEITSRECHTS. Band IX: Systematische Ubersicht aber das 


Schrifttum, die Rechtsprechung und die Verwaltungspraris im Jahre 1925 
nebst ausftihrlichem Sachregister. Berlin, J. Bensheimer, 1929. 640 pp. 


The volume contains a review of labor legislation in Germany, including a sec- 
tion on social economics and government activities in the field of labor in 1928. 
A subject index is also included. 

Laprwick, Estner. Scholarships for children of working age. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929. xi, 104 pp. (Social Service Monographs, No. 7.) 

Gives a brief sketch of scholarship work as it has developed in this country, an 
account of the Scholarship Association for Jewish Children, a statistical study of 
the pupils who have received scholarships through this association, including their 
later history, and an analysis of the problems of scholarship work and adminis- 
tration. 
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LD. Legener, GeorGces. Les caisses de compensation des allocations familiales en 
Belgique, leur réle—leur législation—leur avenir. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 
1929. 195 pp. 


An account of the origin, development, and results of the family allowance 
system in Belgium, which the author considers is destined not only to endure but 
tv become stronger in the future. 


Leese, CHarues. Collective bargaining among photo-engravers in Philadelphia: 
Ordinary methods applied to an occupation which is both an art and a manual 
trade. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 220 pp. 
(Wharton School of Finance and Commerce research studies II.) 

As explained in the preface, this study “‘is an attempt to set forth the methods 
used and the conditions influencing the bargaining relations between the wage 
earners and the proprietors in the photo-engraving industry in Philadelphia 
since the formation of the union in 1898.” 

MacDonatp, Lors. Southern mill hills: A study of social and economic forces in 
certain textile mill villages. New York, Alex L. Hillman, 1928. 151 pp. 

“The case of the Southern textile operatives is the outstanding example of 
the rapid shift of an agricultural population to urban life and industrial interests.” 
This book gives a study of three mill villages, presenting detailed information 
as to the ways in which certain communities and individuals are making the 
adjustments which this rapid shift calls for. 

Martin, P. W. Unemployment and purchasing power. London, P. S. King & 
Son (Litd.), 1929. 85 pp., charts. 

A study of the relation between employment and monetary policy, and of the 
possibility of increasing the volume of purchasing power, when desirable, without 
causing inflation. 

NationaL Cuttp LaBor Committer. Publication No. 352: Child labor. A 
series of articles [reprinted from the American Child] dealing with child labor 


in its relation to education, health, mental hygiene, recreation, parental educa- 
tion, and the standard of living. New York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 1929. 39 pp. 


—— Publication No. 354: Migratory child workers, by George B. Mangold 
and Lillian B. Hill. New York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 1929. 16 pp. (Re- 
prints of speeches presented at the 25th annual conference, June 28, 1929.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Jndustrial standardization. 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1929. 306 pp.; charts. 

This volume, as explained in the preface, has the twofold object (1) of presenting 
a concise but comprehensive description of the working structure of the industrial 
standardization movement as it is expressed in the standardization work of 
individual concerns, engineering societies, trade associations, and national and 
international standards organizations, and (2) of examining, in the light of avail- 
able evidence, the authenticity of the numerous economic advantages claimed 
for standardization by its advocates, and to discuss some of the economic and social 
problems involved in the progressive extension of the standardization principle. 

Wages in the United States in 1928. Supplementing ‘“‘Wages in the United 
States, 1914-1927,’ published in April, 1928. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 
1929. 41 pp.; charts. 

This volume continues the series of wage studies which have been published 
annually during the past several years. The present compilation covers the 
year 1928 and includes wage data for manufacturing industries, public utilities, 
building trades, agriculture, and Class I railroads. 














